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INTRODUCTION 

N  SOME  RESPECTS  the  Short  Story  holds 
the  same  place  in  modem  letters  that  the  Epic 
holds  in  the  literatures  of  more  primitive  times. 
It  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  literary; 
expression  of  our  day,  the  one  which  we  have  brought  moati 
carefully  to  perfection,  the  one  by  which  we  shall  be  remenn 
bered.  It  is  our  representative  contribution  to  the  art  ci 
the  world.  What  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks,  what  the 
Norse  Sagas  were  to  our  early  ancestors,  the  Short  Story^ 
at  its  best,  is  to  us  modems.  It  is  a  native  product,  bora  ol 
our  present  conditions,  adapted  to  our  peculiar  needs;  and^ 
like  every  other  product  of  industry  or  art,  it  flourishes 
mightily  under  the  fostering  influence  of  popular  demand. 
All  this  may  be  said,  too,  without  in  the  least  underesti- 
mating the  Novel  For  the  Novel,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  really  stands  midway  in  evolution  between  th& 
Epic  and  the  Short  Story.  In  the  Epic  we  have  a  long 
narrative,  full  of  incident  and  plot  and  adventure,  following 
events  from  their  undertaking  to  their  conclusion,  and  all 
set  in  the  heightened  language  which  poetry  implies.  In  the 
Novel  there  is  the  same  extended  narrative,  the  same  trac- 
ing of  the  course  of  events,  but  with  a  more  definite  inter- 
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est  centred  in  the  characters.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
Epic  to  tell  how  certain  characters  influenced  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  how  they  overcame  circumstances,  and 
ihow  they  met  the  many  incidents  and  adventures  of  their 
lives.  The  Novel  made  a  point  rather  of  showing  how 
such  incidents  and  circumstances  may  affect  the  character. 
Its  chief  business  was  to  trace  the  moral  growth  of  its  hero 
or  heroine, — the  development  of  personality  under  the  stress 
of  life.  The  Epic  rq)resented  the  simple  primitive  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  The  Novel  represents  the  more  com- 
plex, anal3rtical  way  of  looking  at  ourselves  as  we  take  part 
in  the  world's  affairs. 

Now,  by  thus  changing  our  point  of  view,  we  greatly 
enlarge  our  horizon  and  the  scope  of  our  interest  For 
while  the  Epic  could  only  treat  of  noble,  significant  or  un- 
usual personalities  and  great  events,  the  Novel  has  no  such 
restriction.  Nothing  human  is  too  insignificant  or  humble 
for  its  attention.  For  when  you  come  to  study  reasons  for 
action,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  action  on  character,  al- 
most any  character  becomes  interesting.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  merely  of  what  a  certain  man  will  do,  but  what 
his  own  deed  will  do  to  him.  You  may  call  this  a  scientific 
interest,  if  you  will,  rather  than  an  artistic  one;  but  it  is 
the  chief  trait  which  distinguishes  the  modern  Novel,  the 
Novel  proper,  both  from  the  Epic  and  the  Short  Story. 

The  Short  Story,  then,  preserves  those  qualities  of  the 
Epic  which  had  their  rise  in  very  definite  needs  of  the 
human  heart, — its  perennial  delight  in  the  marvellous,  its 
desire  for  noble  ideals,   its  admiration  of  pre-eminence. 
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These  needs  are  ours  to-day,  and  we  ask  that  our  literature 
and  art  shall  satisfy  them.  But  beside  these  old  human 
longinjgs,  we  have  developed  another  want,  more  intellectual 
but  not,  therefore,  more  powerful  than  they, — b,  great  curi- 
osity, a  desire  for  the  truth  about  all  sorts  of  subjects  and 
all  kinds  of  people.  This  need  the  Novel  and  the  Short  Story 
attempt  to  satisfy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  try  to  satisfy 
those  other  cravings  for  which  the  Epic  used  to  be  sufficient 
With  this  new  and  more  purely  mental  requirement  to  fulfil, 
literature  had  to  abandon  the  strict  forms  of  verse.  As  it 
came  to  look  at  things  in  a  more  scientific  way,  it  must  treat 
them  with  greater  accuracy  and  plain  definiteness  of  state- 
ment; it  must  confine  itself  to  prose,  the  proper  vehicle  for 
conveying  logical  conclusions  and  imparting  information. 
Let  us  remember,  however,  that  the  chief  concern  of  litera- 
ture, in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  is  not  to  convey 
accurate  information  on  this  topic  or  that,  but  to  move  and 
ennoble  its  hearers,  to  charm  them  by  its  beauty,  to  enlarge 
their  sympathy  with  its  generous  ideals,  and  to  enhance  for 
them  the  value  and  meaning  of  life. 

In  contrasting  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Short  Story 
with  those  of  the  Novel  and  the  Epic,  of  course  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  the  Short  Story  as  a 
modern  invention.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  All  literatures 
are  full  of  Short  Stories.  The  old  Bible  stories,  quite  apart 
from  their  religious  associations,  are  beautiful  examples  of 
the  Short  Story  at  its  best.  But  the  Short  Story,  as  a 
product  of  modem  life,  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  American 
customs  and  habits  of  mind.    In  primitive  and  barbarous 
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times,  when  the  earth  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  news  trav- 
elled slowly  or  not  at  all,  and  only  startling  events  were 
recorded.     Then,  also,  men  had  time  to  listen  to  the  end- 
less ballads  of  their  minstrels.     We  have  no  such  leisure; 
news  travels  as  swiftly  as  light ;  and  the  ends  of  the  world 
have  come  in  to  us.     Our  wits,  too,  have  grown  .keener  in 
our  sleepless  avidity  for  the  strange  and  new,  in  our  curiosity 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds.     In  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness in  our  crowded  cities  we  always  have  time  to  stop  on  the 
street  corner,  gaping  at  the  latest  posted  news,  or  hearing 
a  good  story  told  in  a  few  words.     In  outlying  districts, 
where  the  current  of  life  runs  a  little  more  slowly,  we  love 
to  hang  about  the  grocery  store  of  the  main  street,  swapping 
yams.     Nothing  comes  amiss  to  us.     The  homely  and  gro- 
tesque are  as  welcome  as  the  heroic     Only  one  thing  we  in- 
sist on:  the  story  must  be  veracious,  it  must  have  at  least  the 
semblance  of  truth.     It  may  be  as  improbable  as  you  please, 
but  it  must  not  be  impossible.     Even  when  it  is  impossible, 
it  must  be  told  with  a  grave  face  and  an  air  of  truth,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  all  fairy  and  ghostly  tales. 
If  the  modern  story-teller  has  to  be  more  brief  than  of 
old,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  from 
which  he  may  draw.     Stories  from  the  most  remote  ends  of 
the  world,  from  unexplored  corners  of  our  own  land,  and 
from  the  most  familiar  neighborhoods,  will  be  listened  to  with 
equal  eagerness.     Local  color  is  our  delight;  and  news,  the 
breath  of  our  life.     For  as  democracy  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge  have  narrowed  our  universe,  they  have  expanded 
our  sympathy  and  quickened  our  comprehension. 
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Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  himself  an  excellent  story-teller, 
has  said  somewhere,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  the  Short 
Story  may  be  compared  to  a  triangle.  It  should  b^n  at  a 
certain  point,  proceed  in  a  straightforward  way,  reach  a 
couple  of  turning-points  in  its  course,  and  so  come  back  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  By  that,  I  take  it,  he  means  that 
a  Short  Story  must  be  self-contained  and  conclusive.  When 
the  typical  Short  Story  is  finished,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
told.  The  characters  may  go  through  a  hundred  other  ex-^ 
periences  during  their  lives,  but  that  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  story  in  question.  The  difference  between 
the  Novel  and  the  Short  Story  is  not  merely  in  the  number 
of  words;  it  is  a  difference  of  purpose  and  scope.  And  it 
will  be  useful  to  remember  this  distinction,  though,  of 
course,  we  must  not  insist  upon  it  too  strictly. 

More  than  one  of  the  tales  in  the  present  collection  have 
come  to  be  considered  t3rpical  Short  Stories.  They  are 
classics  in  their  way,  and  very  well  illustrate  some  of  the 
points  I  have  tried  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  tales  like 
"The  Gray  Champion,'^  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  "The 
House  and  the  Brain,"  have  something  primitive,  if  not  epic, 
about  them;  they  appeal  to  our  imagination  and  wonder, 
as  all  good  literature  should,  whether  it  relates  to  the  mar- 
vellous or  not;  they  have  the  quality  that  Mr.  Lang  com- 
mends in  folk-tales,  which  "cause  the  jaws  of  the  listeners  to 
fall  apart."  More  than  this,  they  fulfil  the  requirements  ol 
the  typical  Short  Story,  in  that  they  have  local  color;  they 
move  rapidly  from  point  to  point  without  digression;  eacH 
embodies  an  incident  that  is  complete  in  itself,  and  could 
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not  be  expanded  into  a  Novel.  And  finally,  while  they  have 
interest  enough  to  hold  our  attention  through  the  telling, 
they  are  not  important  enough  in  subject  to  warrant  any 
larger  treatment. 

A  reading  of  such  masters  of  their  craft  as  Hawthorne 
and  Poe,  Irving  and  Dickens,  may  serve  very  well  not  only 
to  help  us  form  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  good  English, 
but  to  understand  some  of  the  sources  of  their  power,  even 
if  we  can  not  quite  lay  a  finger  on  their  magic.  And  we 
may  pass  from  their  tales  to  a  study  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter/' 
or  the  work  of  any  of  our  brilliant  Short  Story  writers, 
equally  well. 

Bliss  Carman. 
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THE  GRAY  CHAMPION 

TTHERE  was  once  a  time  when  New  England' 
'^  groaned  under  the  actual  pressure  of  heavier 
wrongs  than  those  threatened  ones  which  brought  on 
the  Revolution.  James  II.,  the  bigoted  successor  of 
Charles  the  Voluptuous,  had  annulled  the  charters 
of  all  the  colonies,  and  sent  a  harsh  and  unprinci- 
pled soldier  to  take  away  our  liberties  and  endanger 
our  religion.  The  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  lacked  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  of 
tyranny:  a  Governor  and  Council,  holding  ^ffice 
from  the  King,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  coun- 
try; laws  made  and  taxes  levied  without  concurrence 
of  the  people,  immediate  or  by  their  representatives; 
the  rights  of  private  citizens  violated,  and  the  titles 
of  all  landed  property  declared  void;  the  yo'Ue  of 
complaint  stifled  by  restrictions  on  the  press ; '  and, 
finally,  disaffection  overawed  by  the  first  bajid  of 
mercenary  troops  that  ever  marched  on  our  free  soil. 
For  two  years  our  ancestors  were  kept  in  sullen 
submission  by  that  filial  love  which  had  invaria- 
bly secured  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country^ 
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whether  its  head  chanced  to  be  a  Parliament,  Pro- 
tector, or  Popish  Monarch.  Till  these  evil  times, 
however,  such  allegiance  had  been  merely  nominal, 
and  the  colonists  had  ruled  themselves,  enjoying  far 
more  freedom  than  is  even  yet  the  privilege  of  the 
native  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

At  length  a  rumor  reached  our  shores  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  ventured  on  an  enterprise  the 
success  of  which  would  be  the  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  rights  and  the  salvation  of  New  England. 
It  was  but  a  doubtful  whisper ;  it  might  be  false,  or 
the  attempt  might  fail ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  man 
that  stirred  against  King  James  would  lose  his  head. 
Still,  the  intelligence  produced  a  marked  effect.  The 
people  smiled  mysteriously  in  the  streets,  and  threw 
bold  glances  at  their  oppressors ;  while,  far  and  wide, 
there  was  a  subdued  and  silent  agitation,  as  if  the 
slightest  signal  would  rouse  the  whole  land  from  its 
sluggish  despondency.  Aware  of  their  danger,  the 
rulers  resolved  to  avert  it  by  an  imposing  display  of 
strength,  and  perhaps  to  confirm  their  despotism  by, 
yet  harsher  measures.  One  afternoon  in  April,  1689, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  his  favorite  councillors,  be- 
ing warm  with  wine,  assembled  the  redcoats  of  the 
Governor's  Guard,  and  made  their  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  Boston.  The  sun  was  near  setting  when 
the  march  commenced. 

The  roll  of  the  drum,  at  that  unquiet  crisis, 
seemed  to  go  through  the  streets,  less  as  the  martial 
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music  of  the  soldiers,  than  as  a  muster-call  to  tKe 
inhabitants  themselves.  A  multitude,  by  various 
avenues,  assembled  in  King  Street,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene,  nearly  a  century  afterward,  of 
another  encounter  between  the  troops  of  Britain  and 
a  people  struggling  against  her  tyranny.  Though 
more  than  sixty  years  had  elapsed,  since  the  Pilgrims 
came,  this  crowd  of  their  descendants  still  showed  the 
strong  and  sombre  features  of  their  character,  per- 
haps more  strikingly  in  such  a  stern  emergency  than 
on  happier  occasions.  There  were  the  sober  garb, 
the  general  severity  of  mien,  the  gloomy  but  undis- 
mayed expression,  the  Scriptural  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  confidence  in  Heaven^s  blessing  on  a  right- 
eous cause,  which  would  have  marked  a  band  of  the 
original  Puritans,  when  threatened  by  some  peril  of 
the  wilderness.  Indeed,  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the 
old  spirit  to  be  extinct;  since  there  were  men  in  the 
street,  that  day,  who  had  worshipped  there  beneath 
the  trees,  before  a  house  was  reared  to  the  God  for 
whom  they  had  become  exiles.  Old  soldiers  of  the 
Parliament  were  here,  too,  smiling  grimly  at  the 
thought,  that  their  aged  arms  might  strike  another 
blow  against  the  house  of  Stuart.  Here,  also,  were 
the  veterans  of  King  Philip's  war,  who  had  burned 
villages  and  slaughtered  young  and  old,  with  pious 
fierceness,  while  the  godly  souls  throughout  the  land 
were  helping  them  with  prayer.  Several  ministers 
were  scattered  among  the  crowd,  which,  unlike  all' 
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other  mobSy  regarded  them  with  such  reverence,  as  iJ 
there  were  sanctity  in  their  very  garments.  These 
holy  men  exerted  their  influence  to  quiet  the  people, 
but  not  to  disperse  them.  Meantime,  the  purpose  of 
the  Governor,  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town,  at 
a  period  when  the  slightest  commotion  might  throw 
the  country  into  a  ferment,  was  almost  the  universal 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  variously  explained. 

"Satan  will  strike  his  master-stroke  presently,*' 
cried  some,  "because  he  knoweth  that  his  time  is 
short.  All  our  godly  pastors  are  to  be  dragged  to 
prison!  We  shall  see  them  at  a  Smithfield  fire  in 
King  Street!" 

Hereupon  the  people  of  each  parish  gathered 
closer  round  their  minister,  who  looked  calmly  up- 
ward and  assumed  a  more  apostolic  dignity,  as  well 
befitted  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honor  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It  was  actuall]^ 
fancied,  at  that  period,  that  New  England  might 
have  a  John  Rogers  of  her  own,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  worthy  in  the  Primer. 

"The  Pope  of  Rome  has  given  orders  for  a  new 
St.  Bartholomew!"  cried  others.  "We  are  to  be 
massacred,  man  and  male  child !" 

Neither  was  this  rumor  wholly  discredited,  al- 
though the  wiser  class  believed  the  Governor's  ob-' 
ject  somewhat  less  atrocious.  His  predecessor  un-« 
der  the  old  charter,  Bradstreet,  a  venerable  compan-* 
ion  of  the  first  settlers,  was  known  to  be  in  town. 
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iThere  were  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  intended,  at  once  to  strike  terror,  by  a 
parade  of  military  force,  and  to  confound  the  oppo- 
site faction  by  possessing  himself  of  their  chief. 

"Stand  firm  for  the  old  charter,  Governor  I" 
shouted  the  crowd,  seizing  upon  the  idea.  "The 
good  old  Governor  Bradstreetl" 

While  this  cry  was  at  the  loudest,  the  people  were 
surprised  by  the  well-lcnown  figure  of  Governor 
Bradstreet  himself,  a  patriarch  of  nearly  ninety,  who 
appeared  on  the  elevated  steps  of  a  door,  and,  with^ 
characteristic  mildness,  besought  them  to  submit  to 
the  constituted  authorities. 

"My  children,"  concluded  this  venerable  per- 
son, "do  nothing  rashly.  Cry  not  aloud,  but  pray  for 
the  welfare  of  New  England,  and  expect  patiently 
what  the  Lord  will  do  in  this  matter!" 

The  event  was  soon  to  be  decided.  All  this 
time,  the  roll  of  the  drum  had  been  approaching 
through  Comhill,  louder  and  deeper,  till  with  rever- 
berations from  house  to  house,  and  the  regular  tramp 
of  martial  footsteps,  it  burst  into  the  street.  A 
double  rank  of  soldiers  made  their  appearance,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  breadth  of  the  passage,  with 
shouldered  matchlocks,  and  matches  burning,  so  as 
to  present  a  row  of  fires  in  the  dusk.  Their  steady 
march  was  like  the  progress  of  a  machine,  that  would 
roll  irresistibly  over  everything  in  its  way.  Next,  mov- 
injg  slowly,  with  a  confused  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the 
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pavement,  rode  a  party  of  mounted  gentlemen,  tKe 
central  figure  being  Sir  Edmund  Andro»^  elderly, 
but  erect  and  soldier-like.  Those  around  him  were 
his  favorite  councillors,  and  the  bitterest  foes  of  New 
England.  At  his  right  hand  rode  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, our  arch-enemy,  that  "blasted  wretch,"  as  Cot- 
ton Mather  calls  him,  who  achieved  the  downfall  ol 
our  ancient  government,  and  was  followed  with  a 
sensible  curse,  through  life  and  to  his  grave.  On  the 
other  side  was  BuUivant,  scattering  jests  and  mock- 
ery as  he  rode  along.  Dudley  came, behind,  with  a 
downcast  look,  dreading,  as  well  he  might,  to  meet 
the  indignant  gaze  of  the  people,  who  beheld  him, 
their  only  countryman  by  birth,  among  the  oppres- 
sors of  his  native  land.  The  captain  of  a  frigate  in 
the  harbor,  and  two  or  three  civil  officers  under  the 
Crown,  were  also  there.  But  the  figure  which  most 
attracted  the  public  eye,  and  stirred  up  the  deepest 
feeling,  was  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of  King's 
Chapel,  riding  haughtily  among  the  magistrates  in 
his  priestly  vestments,  the  fitting  representative  of 
prelacy  and  persecution,  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  all  those  abominations  which  had  driven 
the  Puritans  to  the  wilderness.  Another  guard  of 
soldiers,  in  double  rank,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  whole  scene  was  a  picture  of  the  condition  of 
New  England,  and  its  moral,  the  deformity  of  any 
government  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  character  of  the  people.    On  one  side 
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the  religious  multitude,  with  their  sad  visages  and 
dark  attire,  and  on  the  other,  the  group  of  despotic 
rulers,  with  the  High-Churchman  in  the  midst,  and 
here  and  there  a  crucifix  at  their  bosoms,  all  magnifi- 
cently clad,  flushed  with  wine,  proud  of  unjust  au- 
thority, and  scoffing  at  the  universal  groan.  And  the 
mercenary  soldiers,  waiting  but  the  word  to  deluge 
the  street  with  blood,  showed  the  only  means  by 
which  obedience  could  be  secured. 

"O  Lord  of  Hosts,"  cried  a  voice  among  the 
crowd,  "provide  a  Champion  for  thy  people!" 

This  ejaculation  was  loudly  uttered,  and  served 
as  a  herald's  cry,  to  introduce  a  remarkable  person- 
age. The  crowd  had  rolled  back,  and  were  now 
huddled  together  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  street, 
while  the  soldiers  had  advanced  no  more  than  a  third 
of  it^  length.  The  intervening  space  was  empty — a 
paved  solitude,  between  lofty  edifices,  which  threw 
almost  a  twilight  shadow  over  it.  Suddenly,  there 
was  seen  the  figure  of  an  ancient  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  emerged  from  among  the  people,  and  was  walk- 
ing by  himself  along  the  centre  of  the  street,  to  con- 
front the  armed  band.  He  wore  the  old  Puritan 
dress,  a  dark  cloak  and  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  in  the 
fashion  of  at  least  fifty  years  before,  with  a  heavy 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  but  a  staff  in  his  hand  to  as- 
sist the  tremulous  gait  of  age. 

When  at  some  distance  from  the  multitude,  the 
old  man  turned  slowly  round,  displaying  a  face  ofi 
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against  the  hoary  apparition.  He,  however,  blenched! 
not  a  step,  but  glancing  his  severe  eye  round  the 
group,  which  half  encompassed  him,  at  last  bent  it 
sternly  on  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  dark  old  man  was  chief  ruler  there, 
and  that  the  Governor  and  Council,  with  soldiers  at 
their  back,  representing  the  whole  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Crown,  had  no  alternative  but  obedience. 

"What  does  this  old  fellow  here?"  cried  Edward 
Randolph,  fiercely.  "On,  Sir  Edmund  I  Bid  the 
soldiers  forward,  and  give  the  dotard  the  same  choice 
that  you  give  all  his  countrymen — to  stand  aside  or 
be  trampled  on !" 

"Nay,  nay,  let  us  show  respect  to  the  good  grand- 
sire,"  said  Bullivant,  laughing.  "See  you  not,  he  is 
some  old  round-headed  dignitary,  who  hath  lain 
asleep  these  thirty  years,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
change  of  times?  Doubtless,  he  thinks  to  put  us 
down  with  a  proclamation  in  Old  Noll's  name!" 

"Are  you  mad,  old  man?"  demanded  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  in  loud  and  harsh  tones.  "How  dare 
you  stay  the  march  of  King  James's  Governor?" 

"I  have  stayed  the  march  of  a  king  himself,  ere 
now,"  replied  the  gray  figure,  with  stern  composure. 
"I  am  here.  Sir  Governor,  because  the  cry  of  an  op- 
pressed people  hath  disturbed  me  in  my  secret  place; 
and  beseeching  this  favor  earnestly  of  the  Lord,  it 
was  vouchsafed  me  to  appear  once  again  on  earth,  in 
the  good  old  cause  of  his  saints.    And  what  speak  ye 
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of  James?  There  is  no  longer  a  Popish  tyrant  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  by  to-morrow  noon  his  name 
shall  be  a  byword  in  this  very  street,  where  ye  would 
make  it  a  word  of  terror.  Back,  thou  that  wast  a 
Governor,  back!  With  this  night  thy  power  is  ended 
— to-morrow,  the  prison! — back,  lest  I  foretell  the 
scaffold!" 

The  people  had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  drinking  in  the  words  of  their  champion,  who 
spoke  in  accents  long  disused,  like  one  unaccustomed 
to  converse,  except  with  the  dead  of  many  years  ago. 
But  his  voice  stirred  their  souls.  They  confronted 
the  soldiers,  not  wholly  without  arms,  and  ready  to 
convert  the  very  stones  of  the  street  into  deadly  weap- 
ons. Sir  Edmund  Andros  looked  at  the  old  man; 
then  he  cast  his  hard  and  cruel  eye  over  the  multi- 
tude, and  beheld  them  burning  with  that  lurid  wrath, 
so  difficult  to  kindle  or  to  quench ;  and  again  he  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  aged  form,  which  stood  obscurely  in 
an  open  space,  where  neither  friend  nor  foe  had 
thrust  himself.  What  were  his  thoughts,  he  uttered 
no  word  which  might  discover.  But  whether  the 
oppressor  were  overawed  by  the  Gray  Champion^s 
look,  or  perceived  his  peril  in  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  people,  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  back,  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  commence  a  slow  and  guarded 
retreat.  Before  another  sunset,  the  Governor,  and 
all  that  rode  so  proudly  with  him,  were  prisoners, 
and  long  ere  it  was  known  that  James  had  abdicated, 
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King  William  was  proclaimed  throughout  New 
England. 

But  where  was  the  Gray  Champion?  Some  re- 
ported, that  when  the  troops  had  gone  from  King 
Street,  and  the  people  were  thronging  tumultuously 
in  their  rear,  Bradstreet,  the  aged  Governor,  was  seen 
to  embrace  a  form  more  aged  than  his  own.  Others 
soberly  affirmed,  that  while  they  marvelled  at  the 
venerable  grandeur  of  his  aspect,  the  old  man  had 
faded  from  their  eyes,  melting  slowly  into  the  hues  of 
twilight,  till,  where  he  stood,  there  was  an  empty 
space.  But  all  agreed  that  the  hoary  shape  was 
gone.  The  men  of  that  generation  watched  for  his 
reappearance,  in  sunshine  and  in  twilight,  but  never 
saw  him  maie,  nor  knew  when  his  funeral  passed, 
nor  where  his  gravestone  was. 

And  who  was  the  Gray  Champion?  Perhaps  his 
name  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  that  stern 
Court  of  Justice,  which  passed  a  sentence,  too  mighty 
for  the  age,  but  glorious  in  all  after  times,  for  its 
humbling  lesson  to  the  monarch  and  its  high  example 
to  the  subject.  I  have  heard,  that  whenever  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  to  show  the  spirit  of 
their  sires,  the  old  man  appears  again.  When  eighty 
years  had  passed,  he  walked  once  more  in  King 
Street.  Five  years  later,  in  the  twilight  of  an  April 
morning,  he  stood  on  the  green,  beside  the  meeting- 
house, at  Lexington,  where  now  the  obelisk  of  gran- 
ite, with  a  slab  of  slate  inlaid,  commemorates  the 
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first  fallen  of  the  Revolution.  And  when  our  fathers 
were  toiling  at  the  breastwork  on  Bunker's  Hill,  all 
through  that  night  the  old  warrior  walked  his  rounds. 
Long,  long  may  it  be,  ere  he  comes  again  1  His  hour 
is  one  of  darkness,  and  adversity,  and  peril.  But 
should  domestic  tyranny  oppress  us,  or  the  invader's 
step  pollute  our  soil,  still  may  the  Gray  Champion 
come,  for  he  is  the  type  of  New  England's  hereditary 
spirit,  and  his  shadowy  march,  on  the  eve  of  danger, 
must  ever  be  the  pledge  that  New  England's  sons 
will  vindicate  their  ancestry. 
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/^NE  afternoon,  last  summer,  while  walking 
^^  along  Washington  Street,  my  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  sign-board  protruding  over  a  narrow 
archway,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church. 
The  sign  represented  the  front  of  a  stately  edifice, 
which  was  designated  as  the  "Old  PROVINCE  HOUSE, 
kept  by  Thomas  Waite."  I  was  glad  to  be  thus  re- 
minded of  a  purpose,  long  entertained,  of  visiting 
and  rambling  over  the  mansion  of  the  old  royal  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts;  and  entering  the  arched 
passage,  which  penetrated  through  the  middle  of  a 
brick  row  of  shops,  a  few  steps  transported  me  from 
the  busy  heart  of  modern  Boston  into  a  small  and  se- 
cluded courtyard.  One  side  of  this  space  was  occu- 
pied by  the  square  front  of  the  Province  House,  three 
stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  on  the  top 
of  which  a  gilded  Indian  was  discernible,  with  his 
bow  bent  and  his  arrow  on  the  string,  as  if  aiming  at 
the  weathercock  on  the  spire  of  the  Old  South.  The 
figure  has  kept  this  attitude  for  seventy  years  or  more, 
ever  since  good  Deacon  Drowne,  a  cunning  carver  of 
wood,  first  stationed  him  on  his  long  sentinel's  watch' 
over  the  city. 

The   Province   House   is   constructed   of   brick, 
which  seems  recently  to  have  been  overlaid  with  a 
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coat  of  light-colored  paint.  A  flight  of  red  freestone 
steps,  fenced  in  by  a  balustrade  of  curiously  wrought 
iron,  ascends  from  the  courtyard  to  the  spacious 
porch,  over  which  is  a  balcony,  with  an  iron  balus- 
trade of  similar  pattern  and  workmanship  to  that 
beneath.  These  letters  and  figures — 16  P.  S.  79 — 
are  wrought  into  the  iron-work  of  the  balcony,  and 
probably  express  the  date  of  the  edifice,  with  the 
initials  of  its  founder's  name.  A  wide  door  with 
double  leaves  admitted  me  into  the  hall  or  entry,  on 
the  right  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  bar-room. 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  I  presume,  that  the  an- 
cient governors  held  their  levees,  with  vice-regal 
pomp,  surrounded  by  the  military  men,  the  council- 
lors, the  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  while 
all  the  loyalty  of  the  province  thronged  to  do  them 
honor.  But  the  room,  in  its  present  condition,  can- 
not boast  even  of  faded  magnificence.  The  panelled 
wainscot  is  covered  with  dignity  paint,  and  acquires  a 
duskier  hue  from  the  deep  shadow  into  which  the 
Province  House  is  thrown  by  the  brick  block  that 
shuts  it  in  from  Washington  Street.  A  ray  of  sun- 
shine never  visits  this  apartment  any  more  than  the 
glare  of  the  festal  torches  which  have  been  extin- 
guished from  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  The  most 
venerable  and  ornamental  object  is  a  chimney-piece 
set  round  with  Dutch  tiles  of  blue-figured  China, 
representing  scenes  from  Scripture;  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  lady  of  Pownall  or  Bernard  may  have  sat 
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beside  this  fireplace,  and  told  her  children  the  story 
of  each  blue  tile.  A  bar  in  modem  style,  well  re- 
plenished with  decanters,  bottles,  cigar-boxes,  and 
network  bags  of  lemons,  and  provided  with  a  beer- 
pump  and  a  soda-fount,  extends  along  one  side  of 
the  room.  At  my  entrance,  an  elderly  person  was 
smacking  his  lips,  with  a  zest  which  satisfied  me  that 
the  cellars  of  the  Province  House  still  hold  good 
liquor,  though  doubtless  of  other  vintages  than  were 
quaffed  by  the  old  governors.  After  sipping  a  glass 
of  port  sangaree,  prepared  by  the  skilful  hands  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Waite,  I  besought  that  worthy  successor 
and  representative  of  so  many  historic  personages  to 
conduct  me  over  their  time-honored  mansion. 

He  readily  complied;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
was  forced  to  draw  strenuously  upon  my  imagina- 
tion, in  order  to  find  aught  that  ^yas  interesting  in  a 
house  which,  without  its  historic  associations,  would 
have  seemed  merely  such  a  tavern  as  is  usually  fa- 
vored by  the  custom  of  decent  city  boarders  and  old- 
fashioned  country  gentlemen.  The  chambers,  which 
were  probably  spacious  in  former  times,  are  now  cut 
up  by  partitions,  and  subdivided  into  little  nooks, 
each  affording  scanty  room  for  the  narrow  bed  and 
chair  and  dressing-table  of  a  single  lodger.  The 
great  staircase,  however,  may  be  termed,  without 
much  hyperbole,  a  feature  of  grandeur  and  mag^ 
nificence.  It  winds  through  the  midst  of  the  house 
by  flights  of  broad  steps,  each  flight  terminating  in 
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a  square  landing-place,  whence  the  ascent  is  coa« 
tinued  toward  the  cupola.  A  carved  balustrade, 
freshly  painted  in  the  lower  stories,  but  growing  din- 
gier as  we  ascend,  borders  the  staircase  with  its 
quaintly  twisted  and  intertwined  pillars,  from  top 
to  bottom.  Up  these  stairs  the  military  boots,  or 
perchance  the  gouty  shoes,  of  many  a  governor  have 
trodden,  as  the  wearers  mounted  to  the  cupola,  whicK 
afforded  them  so  wide  a  view  over  their  metropolis 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  cupola  is  an 
octagon,  with  several  windows,  and  a  door  opening 
upon  the  roof.  From  this  station,  as  I  pleased  my- 
self with  imagining,  Gage  may  have  beheld  his  dis- 
astrous victory  on  Bunker  Hill  (unless  one  of  the  tri- 
mountains  intervened),  and  Howe  have  marked  the 
approaches  of  Washington's  besieging  army;  al- 
though the  buildings,  since  erected  in  the  vicinity, 
have  shut  out  almost  every  object,  save  the  steeple  of 
the  Old  South,  which  seems  almost  within  arm's 
length.  Descending  from  the  cupola,  I  paused  in 
the  garret  to  observe  the  ponderous  white-oak  frame- 
work, so  much  more  massive  than  the  frames  of 
modern  houses,  and  thereby  resembling  an  antique 
skeleton.  The  brick  walls,  the  materials  of  which 
were  imported  from  Holland,  and  the  timbers  of  the 
mansion,  are  still  as  sound  as  ever;  but  the  floors  and 
other  interior  parts  being  greatly  decayed,  it  is  con- 
templated to  gut  the  whole,  and  build  a  new  house 
within  the  ancient  frame  and  brick-work.    Among 
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other  inconveniences  of  the  present  edifice,  mine 
host  mentioned  that  any  jar  or  motion  was  apt  to 
shake  down  the  dust  of  ages  out  of  the  ceiling  of  one 
chamber  upon  the  floor  beneath  it. 

We  stepped  forth -,from  the  great  front  window 
into  the  balcony,  where,  in  old  times,  it  was  doubtless 
the  custom  of  the  king's  representative  to  show  him- 
self to  a  loyal  populace,  requiting  their  huzzas  and 
tossed-up  hats  with  stately  bendings  of  his  dignified 
person.  In  those  days,  the  front  of  the  Province 
House  looked  upon  the  street;  and  the  whole  site 
now  occupied  by  the  brick  range  of  stores,  as  well  as 
the  present  courtyard,  was  laid  out  in  grass-plats, 
overshadowed  by  trees  and  bordered  by  ^  wrought- 
iron  fence.  Now,  the  old  aristocratic  edifice  hides 
its  time-worn  visage  behind  an  upstart  modern  build- 
ing; at  one  of  the  back  windows  I  observed  some 
pretty  tailoresses,  sewing,  and  chatting,  and  laugh- 
ing, with  now  and  then  a  careless  glance  toward  the 
balcony.  Descending  thence,  we  again  entered  the 
bar-room,  where  the  elderly  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, the  smack  of  whose  lips  had  spoken  ^o  favor- 
ably for  Mr.  Waite's  good  liquor,  was  still  loung- 
ing in  his  chair.  He  seemed  to  be,  if  not  a  lodger, 
at  least  a  familiar  visitor  of  the  house,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  his  regular  score  at  the  bar,  his 
summer  seat  at  the  open  window,  and  his  prescrip- 
tive corner  at  the  winter's  fireside.  Being  of  a  soci- 
able aspect,  I  ventured  to  address  him  with  a  remark 
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calculated  to  draw  forth  his  historical  reminis- 
cences, if  any  such  were  in  his  mind ;  and  it  gratified 
me  to  discover,  that,  between  memory  and  tradition, 
the  old  gentleman  was  really  possessed  of  some  very 
pleasant  gossip  about  the  Province  House.  The  por- 
tion of  his  talk  which  chiefly  interested  me  was  the 
outline  of  the  following  legend.  He  professed  to 
have  received  it  at  one  or  two  removes  from  an  eye- 
witness; but  this  derivation,  together  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  must  have  afforded  opportunities  for  many 
variations  of  the  narrative;  so  that,  despairing  of 
literal  and  absolute  truth,  I  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  such  further  changes  as  seemed  conducive  to 
the  reader's  profit  and  delight. 


At  one  of  the  entertainments  given  at  the  Prov- 
ince House,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of 
Boston,  there  passed  a  scene  which  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  officers  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  loyal  gentry  of  the  province, 
most  of  whom  were  collected  within  the  beleaguered 
town,  had  been  invited  to  a  masked  ball ;  for  it  was 
the  policy  of  Sir  William  Howe  to  hide  the  distress 
and  danger  of  the  period,  and  the  desperate  aspect  of 
the  siege,  under  an  ostentation  of  festivity.  The  spec- 
tacle of  this  evening,  if  the  oldest  members  of  the 
provincial  court  circle  might  be  believed,  was  the 
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most  gay  and  gorgeous  affair  that  had  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  the  government.  The  brilliantly  lighted 
apartments  were  thronged  with  figures  that  seemed  to 
have  stepped  from  the  dark  canvas  of  historic  por- 
traits, or  to  have  flitted  forth  from  the  magic  pages 
of  romance,  or  at  least  to  have  flown  hither  from  one 
of  the  London  theatres,  without  a  change  of  gar- 
ments. Steeled  knights  of  the  Conquest,  bearded 
statesmen  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  high-ruffled 
ladies  of  her  court,  were  mingled  with  characters  of 
comedy,  such  as  a  party-colored  Merry  Andrew, 
jingling  his  cap  and  bells;  a  Falstaff,  almost  as  pro- 
vocative of  laughter  as  his  prototype;  and  a  Don 
Quixote,  with  a  bean-pole  for  a  lance  and  a  potlid 
for  a  shield. 

But  the  broadest  merriment  was  excited  by  a 
group  of  figures  ridiculously  dressed  in  old  regi- 
mentals, which  seemed  to  have  been  purchased  at  a 
military  rag-fair,  or  pilfered  from  some  receptacle 
of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  both  the  French  and  British 
armies.  Portions  of  their  attire  had  probably  been 
worn  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  the  coats  of  most 
recent  cut  might  have  been  rent  and  tattered  by 
sword,  ball,  or  bayonet,  as  long  ago  as  Wolfe's  vic- 
tory. One  of  these  worthies — a  tall,  lank  figure, 
brandishing  a  rusty  sword  of  immense  longitude — 
purported  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  General 
George  Washington;  and  the  other  principal  officers 
of  the  American  army,  such  as  Gates,  Lee,  Putnam, 
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Schuyler,  Ward,  and  Heath,  were  represented  byi 
similar  scarecrows.  An  interview  in  the  mock- 
heroic  style,  between  the  rebel  warriors  and  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  was  received  with  im- 
mense applause,  which  came  loudest  of  all  from  the 
loyalists  of  the  colony.  There  was  one  of  the  guests, 
however,  who  stood  apart,  eying  these  antics  sternly 
and  scornfully,  at  once  with  a  frown  and  a  bitter 
smile. 

It  was  an  old  man,  formerly  of  high  station  and 
great  repute  in  the  province,  and  who  had  been  a 
very  famous  soldier  in  his  day.  Some  surprise  had 
been  expressed,  that  a  person  of  Colonel  Joliffe^s 
known  whig  principles,  though  now  too  old  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  contest,  should  have  remained  in 
Boston  during  the  siege,  and  especially  that  he  should 
consent  to  show  himself  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe.  But  thither  he  had  come,  with  a  fair 
granddaughter  under  his  arm;  and  there,  amid  all 
the  mirth  and  buffonery,  stood  this  stem  old  figure, 
the  best  sustained  character  in  the  masquerade,  be- 
cause so  well  representing  the  antique  spirit  of  his 
native  land.  The  other  guests  affirmed  that  Colonel 
Joliffe's  black  puritanical  scowl  threw  a  shadow 
round  about  him;  although  in  spite  of  his  sombre 
influence,  their  gayety  continued  to  blaze  higher,  like 
(an  ominous  comparison)  the  flickering  brilliancy; 
of  a  lamp  which  has  but  a  little  while  to  burn. 
Eleven  strokes,  full  half  an  hour  ago,  had  pealed 
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from  the  clock  of  the  Old  South,  when  a  rumor  was 
circulated  among  the  company  that  some  new  spec- 
tacle or  pageant  was  about  to  be  exhibited,  which 
should  put  a  fitting  close  to  the  splendid  festivities  of 
the- night. 

**What  new  jest  has  your  Excellency  in  hand?" 
asked  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  whose  Presbyterian 
scruples  had  not  kept  him  from  the  entertainment. 
"Trust  me,  sir,  I  have  already  laughed  more  than 
beseems  my  cloth,  at  your  Homeric  confabulation 
with  yonder  ragamuffin  general  of  the  rebels.  One 
other  such  fit  of  merriment,  and  I  must  throw  off  my 
clerical  wig  and  band." 

"Not  so,  good  Dr.  Byles,"  answered  Sir  William 
Howe;  "if  mirth  were  a  crime,  you  had  never  gained 
your  doctorate  in  divinity.  As  to  this  new  foolery,  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  yourself;  perhaps  not  so 
much.  Honestly  now.  Doctor,  have  you  not  stirred 
up  the  sober  brains  of  some  of  your  countrymen  to 
enact  a  scene  in  our  masquerade?" 

"Perhaps,"  slyly  remarked  the  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Joliffe,  whose  high  spirit  had  been  stung  by; 
many  taunts  against  New  England — "perhaps  we  are 
to  have  a  mask  of  allegorical  figures.  Victory,  with 
trophies  from  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill — Plenty, 
with  her  overflowing  horn,  to  typify  the  present 
abundance  in  this  good  town — and  Glory,  with  a 
wreath  for  his  Excellency's  brow." 

Sir  William  Howe  smiled  at  words  which  he 
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would  have  answered  with  one  of  his  darkest  frowns, 
had  they  been  uttered  by  lips  that  wore  a  beard.  He 
was  spared  the  necessity  of  a  retort,  by  a  singular 
interruption.  A  sound  of  music  was  heard  without 
the  house,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  full  band  of  mili- 
tary instruments  stationed  in  the  street,  playing,  not 
such  a  festal  strain  as  was  suited  to  the  occasion,  but 
a  slow  funeral  march.  The  drums  appeared  to  be 
muffled,  and  the  trumpets  poured  forth  a  wailing 
breath,  which  at  once  hushed  the  merriment  of  the 
auditors,  filling  all  with  wonder  and  some  with  ap- 
prehension. The  idea  occurred  to  many,  that  either 
the  funeral  procession  of  some  great  personage  had 
halted  in  front  of  the  Province  House,  or  that  g 
corpse,  in  a  velvet-covered  and  gorgeously  decorated 
coffin,  was  about  to  be  borne  from  the  portal.  After 
listening  a  moment.  Sir  William  Howe  called,  in  a 
stern  voice,  to  the  leader  of  the  musicians,  who  had 
hitherto  enlivened  the  entertainment  with  gay  and 
lightsome  melodies.  The  man  was  drum-major  to 
one  of  the  British  regiments. 

"Dighton,"  demanded  the  general,  "what  means 
this  foolery?  Bid  your  band  silence  that  dead  march; 
or,  by  my  word,  they  shall  have  sufficient  cause  for 
their  lugubrious  strains!     Silence  it,  sirrah  1" 

"Please  your  Honor,"  answered  the  drum-major, 
whose  rubicund  visage  had  lost  all  its  color,  "the 
fault  is  none  of  mine.  I  and  my  band  are  all  here 
together;  and  I  question  whether  there  be  a  man  of 
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us  that  could  play  that  march  without  book.  I 
never  heard  it  but  once  before,  and  that  was  at  the 
funeral  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Second" 

"Well,  well!"  said  Sir  William  Howe,  recover- 
ing his  composure;  "it  is  the  prelude  to  some  mas- 
querading antic.    Let  it  pass." 

A  figure  now  presented  itself,  but,  among  the 
many  fantastic  masks  that  were  dispersed  through  the 
apartments,  none  could  tell  precisely  from  whence 
it  came.  It  was  a  man  in  an  old-fashioned  dress  of 
black  serge,  and  having  the  aspect  of  a  steward,  or 
principal  domestic  in  the  household  of  a  nobleman^ 
or  great  English  landholder.  This  figure  advanced 
to  the  outer  door  of  the  mansion,  and  throwing  both 
its  leaves  wide  open,  withdrew  a  little  to  one  side  and 
looked  back  toward  the  grand  staircase,  as  if  expect- 
ing some  person  to  descend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
music  in  the  street  sounded  a  loud  and  doleful  sum- 
mons. The  eyes  of  Sir  William  Howe  and  hi& 
guests  being  directed  to  the  staircase,  there  appeared, 
on  the  uppermost  landing-place  that  was  discernible 
from  the  bottom,  several  personages  descending  to^ 
ward  the  door.  The  foremost  was  a  man  of  stern 
visage,  wearing  a  steeple-crowned  hat  and  a  skull- 
cap beneath  it;  a  dark  cloak,  and  huge  wrinkled 
boots  that  came  half-way  up  his  legs.  Under  his 
arm  was  a  rolled-up  banner,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
banner  of  England,  but  strangely  rent  and  torn;  he 
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had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  grasped  a  Bible 
in  his  left  The  next  figure  was  of  milder  aspect, 
yet  full  of  dignity,  wearing  a  broad  ruff,  over  which 
descended  a  beard,  a  gown  of  wrought  velvet,  and  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  black  satin.  He  carried  a  roll 
of  manuscript  in  his  hand.  Close  behind  these  two 
came  a  young  man  of  very  striking  countenance  and 
demeanor,  with  deep  thought  and  contemplation  on 
his  brow,  and  perhaps  a  flash  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
eye.  His  garb,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  of 
an  antique  fashion,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  blood 
upon  his  ruff.  In  the  same  group  with  these  were 
three  or  four  others,  all  men  of  dignity  and  evident 
command,  and  bearing  themselves  like  personages 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  the  idea  of  the  beholders,  that  these  figures 
went  to  join  the  mysterious  funeral  that  had  halted 
in  front  of  the  Province  House ;  yet  that  supposition 
seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the  air  of  triumph  with 
which  they  waved  their  hands,  as  they  crossed  the 
threshold  and  vanished  through  the  portal. 

"In  the  Devirs  name,  what  is  this?"  muttered  Sir 
•William  Howe  to  a  gentleman  beside  him;  "a  pro- 
cession of  the  regicide  judges  of  King  Charles  the 
martyr?" 

"These,"  said  Colonel  Joliflfe,  breaking  silence 
almost  for  the  first  time  that  evening — "these,  if  I 
interpret  them  aright,  are  the  Puritan  governors — 
the  rulers  of  the  old,  original  democracy  of  M assa- 
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chusettts.  Endicott,  with  the  banner  from  which  lie 
had  torn  the  symbol  of  subjection,  and  Winthrop, 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Dudley,  Haynes,  Belling- 
ham,  and  Leverett." 

*Why  had  that  young  man  a  stain  of  blood  upon 
his  ruff?"  asked  Miss  Joliffe. 

"Because,  in  after  years,'-  answered  her  grand- 
father, "he  laid  down  the  wisest  head  in  England 
upon  the  block,  for  the  principles  of  liberty." 

"Will  not  your  Excellency  order  out  the  guard?'' 
whispered  Lord  Percy,  who,  with  other  British  offi- 
cers, had  now  assembled  round  the  general.  "There 
may  be  a  plot  under  this  mummery." 

"Tushl  we  have  nothing  to  fear,"  carelessly  re- 
plied Sir  William  Howe.  "There  can  be  no  worse 
treason  in  the  matter  than  a  jest,  and  that  somewhat 
of  the  dullest.  Even  were  it  a  sharp  and  bitter  one, 
our  best  policy  would  be  to  laugh  it  off.  See,  here 
come  more  of  these  gentry." 

Another  group  of  characters  had  now  partly  de- 
scended the  staircase.  The  first  was  a  venerable  and 
white-bearded  patriarch,  who  cautiously  felt  his  way 
downward  with  a  staff.  Treading  hastily  behind 
him,  and  stretching  forth  his  gauntleted  hand  as  if 
to  grasp  the  old  man's  shoulder,  came  a  tall,  soldier- 
like figure,  equipped  with  a  plumed  cap  of  steel,  a 
bright  breastplate,  and  a  long  sword,  which  rattled 
against  the  stairs.  Next  was  seen  a  stout  man, 
dressed  in  rich  and  courtly  attire,  but  not  of  courtly 
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demeanor;  his  gait  had  the  swinging  motion  of  a  sea-< 
man's  walk;  and  chjmcing  to  stumble  on  the  stair- 
case, he  suddenly  grew  wrathful,  and  was  heard  to 
mutter  an  oath.  He  was  followed  by  a  noble- 
looking  personage  in  a  curled  wig,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  the  portraits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  and 
earlier;  and  the  breast  of  his  coat  was  decorated  with" 
an  embroidered  star.  While  advancing  to  the  door, 
he  bowed  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  in  a  very] 
gracious  and  insinuating  style ;  but  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  unlike  the  early  Puritan  governors,  he 
seemed  to  wring  his  hands  with  sorrow. 

"Prithee,  play  the  part  of  a  chorus,  good  Dr. 
Byles,"  said  Sir  William  Howe.  "What  worthies  are 
these?" 

"If  it  please  your  Excellency,  they  lived  some- 
what before  my  day,"  answered  the  Doctor;  but 
doubtless  our  friend,  the  Colonel,  has  been  hand  in 
glove  with  them." 

"Their  living  faces  I  never  looked  upon,"  said 
Colonel  Joliffe,  gravely;  "although  I  have  spoken 
face  to  face  with  many  rulers  of  this  land,  and  shall 
greet  yet  another  with  an  old  man's  blessing,  ere  I 
die.  But  we  talk  of  these  figures.  I  take  the  ven- 
erable patriarch  to  be  Bradstreet,  the  last  of  the 
Puritans,  who  was  governor  at  ninety,  or  thereabouts. 
The  next  is  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  a  tyrant,  as  any 
New  England  school-boy  will  tell  you ;  and  therefore 
the  people  cast  him  down  from  his  high  seat  into  a 
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dungeon.  Then  comes  Sir  William  Phipps,  shep- 
herd, cooper,  sea-captain,  and-  governor :  may  many 
of  his  countrymen  rise  as  high,  from  as  low  an  origin  1 
Lastly,  you  saw  the  gracious  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who 
ruled  us  under  King  William." 

"But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?"  asked  Lord 
Percy. 

"Now,  were  I  a  rebel,"  said  Miss  JoliflFe,  half 
aloud,  "I  might  fancy  that  the  ghosts  of  these  ancient 
governors  had  been  summoned  to  form  the  funeral 
procession  of  royal  authority  in  New  England." 

Several  other  figures  were  now  seen  at  the  turn  ol 
the  staircase.  The  one  in  advance  had  a  thought- 
ful, anxious,  and  somewhat  crafty  expression  of  face  j 
and  in  spite  of  his  loftiness  of  manner,  which  was 
evidently  the  result  both  of  an  ambitious  spirit  and  of 
long  continuance  in  high  stations,  he  seemed  not  in- 
capable of  cringing  to  a  greater  than  himself.  A 
few  steps  behind  came  an  officer  in  a  scarlet  and  em- 
broidered uniform,  cut  in  a  fashion  old  enough  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
nose  had  a  rubicund  tinge,  which,  together  with  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  might  have  marked  him  as  a  lover 
of  the  wine-cup  and  good-fellowship ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  tokens,  he  appeared  ill  at  ease,  and  often 
glanced  around  him,  as  if  apprehensive  of  some  se- 
cret mischief.  Next  came  a  portly  gentleman,  wear- 
ing a  coat  of  shaggy  cloth,  lined  with  silken  velvet; 
he  had  sense,  shrewdness,  and  humor  in  his  face,  and 
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a  folio  volume  under  his  arm ;  but  his  aspect  was  that 
of  a  man  vexed  and  tormented  beyond  all  patience 
and  harassed  almost  to  death.  He  went  hastily 
down,  and  was  followed  by  a  dignified  person, 
dressed  in  a  purple  velvet  suit,  with  very  rich  em- 
broidery; his  demeanor  would  have  possessed  much 
stateliness,  only  that  a  grievous  fit  of  the  gout  com- 
pelled him  to  hobble  from  stair  to  stair,  with  con- 
tortions of  face  and  body.  When  Dr.  Byles  beheld 
this  figure  on  the  staircase,  he  shivered  as  with  an 
ague,  but  continued  to  watch  him  steadfastly,  until 
the  gouty  gentleman  had  reached  the  threshold, 
made  a  gesture  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  vanished 
into  the  outer  gloom,  whither  the  funeral  music  sum- 
moned him. 

"Governor  Belcher! — my  old  patron  1 — in  his 
very  shape  and  dress!"  gasped  Dr.  Byles.  "This  is  an 
awful  mockery!" 

"A  tedious  foolery,  rather,"  said  Sir  William 
Howe,  with  an  air  of  indifference.  "But  who  were 
the  three  that  preceded  him?" 

"Governor  Dudley,  a  cunning  politician — ^yet  his 
craft  once  brought  him  to  a  prison,"  replied  Colonel 
Joliffe;  "Governor  Shute,  formerly  a  colonel  under 
the  great  Marlborough,  and  whom  the  people  fright- 
ened out  of  the  province ;  and  learned  Governor  Bur- 
net, whom  the  Legislature  tormented  into  a  mortal 
fever." 

"Methinks  they  were  miserable  men,  these  royal 
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governors  of  Massachusetts,"  observed  Miss  Joliffe. 
"Heavens,  how  dim  the  light  grows!" 

It  was  certainly  a  fact  that  the  large  lamp  which 
illuminated  the  staircase  now  burned  dim  and  dusk- 
ily :  so  that  several  figures,  which  passed  hastily  down 
the  stairs  and  went  forth  from  the  porch,  appeared 
rather  like  shadows  than  persons  of  fleshly  substance. 
Sir  William  Howe  and  his  guests  stood  at  the  doors 
of  the  contiguous  apartments,  watching  the  progress 
of  this  singular  pageant,  with  various  emotions  of 
anger,  contempt,  or  half-acknowledged  fear,  but  still 
with  an  anxious  curiosity.  The  shapes,  which  now 
seemed  hastening  to  join  the  mysterious  procession, 
were  recognized  rather  by  striking  peculiarities  of 
dress,  or  broad  characteristics  of  manner,  than  by 
any  perceptible  resemblance  of  features  to  their  pro- 
totypes. Their  faces,  indeed,  were  invariably  kept 
in  deep  shadow.  But  Dr.  Byles,  and  other  gentle- 
men who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  successive 
rulers  of  the  province,  were  heard  to  whisper  the 
names  of  Shirley,  of  Pownall,  of  Sir  Francis  Ber- 
nard, and  of  the  well-remembered  Hutchinson; 
thereby  confessing  that  the  actors,  whoever  they 
might  be,  in  this  spectral  march  of  governors,  had 
succeeded  in  putting  on  some  distant  portraiture  of 
the  real  personages.  As  they  vanished  from  the 
door,  still  did  these  shadows  toss  their  arms  into  the 
gloom  of  night,  with  a  dread  expression  of  woe. 
Following  the  mimic  representative  of  Hutchinson 
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came  a  military  figure  holding  before  his  face  the 
cocked  hat  which  he  had  taken  from  his  powdered, 
head;  but  his  epaulets  and  other  insignia  of  rank 
were  those  of  a  general  officer;  and  something  in  his 
mien  reminded  the  beholders  of  one  who  had  re- 
cently been  master  of  the  Province  House,  and  chief 
of  all  the  land. 

"The  shape  of  Gage,  as  true  as  in  a  looking- 
glass!"  exclaimed  Lord  Percy,  turning  pale. 

"No,  surely,"  cried  Miss  Joliffe,  laughing  hysr 
terically;  "it  could  not  be  Gage,  or  Sir  William 
would  have  greeted  his  old  comrade  in  arms  I  Per- 
haps he  will  not  suflfer  the  next  to  pass  unchallenged." 

"Of  that  be  assured,  young  lady,"  answered  Sir 
William  Howe,  fixing  his  eyes,  with  a  very  marked 
expression,  upon  the  immovable  visage  of  her  grand- 
father. "I  have  long  enough  delayed  to  pay  the 
ceremonies  of  a  host  to  these  departing  guests.  The 
next  that  takes  his  leave  shall  receive  due  courtesy." 

A  wild  and  dreary  burst  of  music  came  through 
the  open  door.  It  seemed  as  if  the  procession,  which 
had  been  gradually  filling  up  its  ranks,  were  now 
about  to  move,  and  that  this  loud  peal  of  the  wailing 
trumpets,  and  roll  of  the  muffled  drums,  were  a  call 
to  some  loiterer  to  make  haste.  Many  eyes,  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  were  turned  upon  Sir  William 
Howe,  as  if  it  were  he  whom  the  dreary  music  sum- 
moned to  the  funeral  of  departed  power. 

"Seel — here   comes   the   last  I"  whispered   Miss 
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Joliffe,  pointing  her  tremulous  finger  to  the  stair- 
case. 

A  figure  had  come  into  view  as  if  descending  the 
stairs;  although  so  dusky  was  the  region  whence  it 
emerged,  some  of  the  spectators  fancied  that  they  had 
seen  this  human  shape  suddenly  molding  itself  amid 
the  gloom.  Downward  the  figure  came,  with  a  state- 
ly and  martial  tread,  and  reaching  the  lowest  stair 
was  observed  to  be  a  tall  man,  booted  and  wrapped 
in  a  military  cloak,  which  was  drawn  up  around  the 
face  so  as  to  meet  the  flapped  brim  of  a  laced  hat. 
The  features,  therefore,  were  completely  hidden. 
But  the  British  oflicers  deenied  that  they  had  seen 
that  military  cloak  before,  and  even  recognized  the 
frayed  embroidery  on  the  collar,  as  well  as  the  gilded 
scabbard  of  a  sword  which  protruded  from  the  folds 
of  the  cloak,  and  glittered  in  a  vivid  gleam  of  light. 
Apart  from  these  trifling  particulars,  there  were 
characteristics  of  gait  and  bearing  which  impelled 
the  wondering  guests  to  glance  from  the  shrouded 
figure  to  Sir  William  Howe,  as  if  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  their  host  had  not  suddenly  vanished  from 
the  midst  of  them. 

With  a  dark  flush  of  wrath  upon  his  brow,  they 
saw  the  general  draw  his  sword  and  advance  to  meet 
the  figure  in  the  cloak  before  the  latter  had  stepped 
one  pace  upon  the  floor. 

"Villain,  unmuffle  yourself!"  cried  he.  "You 
pass  no  further  I" 
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The  figure,  without  blenching  a  hair's-breadth 
from  the  sword  which  was  pointed  at  his  breast,  made 
a  solemn  pause  and  lowered  the,  cape  of  the  cloak 
from  about  his  face,  yet  not  sufficiently  for  the  spec- 
tators to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  Sir  William 
Howe  had  evidently  seen  enough.  The  sternness  of 
his  countenance  gave  place  to  a  look  of  wild  amaze- 
ment, if  not  horror,  while  he  recoiled  several  steps 
from  the  figure,  and  let  fall  his  sword  upon  the  floor. 
The  martial  shape  again  drew  the  cloak  about  his 
features  and  passed  on;  but  reaching  the  threshold, 
with  his  back  toward  the  spectators,  he  was  seen  to 
stamp  his  foot  and  shake  his  clinched  hands  in  the 
air.  It  was  afterward  affirmed  that  Sir  William 
Howe  had  repeated  that  self-same  gesture  of  rage 
and  sorrow,  when,  for  the  last  time,  and  as  the  last 
royal  governor,  he  passed  through  the  portal  of  the 
Province  House. 

"Hark! — ^the  procession  moves,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Joliffe. 

The  music  was  dying  away  along  the  street,  and 
its  dismal  strains  were  mingled  with  the  knell  of 
midnight  from  the  steeple  of  the  Old  South,  and  with 
the  roar  of  artillery,  which  announced  that  the  be- 
leaguering army  of  Washington  had  intrenched  it- 
self upon  a  nearer  height  than  before.  As  the  deep 
boom  of  the  cannon  smote  upon  his  ear,  Colonel 
Joliflfe  raised  himself  to  the  full  height  of  his  aged 
form,  and  smiled  sternly  on  the  British  general. 
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"Would  your  Excellency  inquire  further  into  the 
mystery  of  the  pageant?"  said  he. 

"Take  care  of  your  gray 'head!"  cried  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  fiercely,  though  with  a  quivering  lip. 
"It  has  stood  too  long  on  a  traitor's  shoulders  I" 

"You  must  make  haste  to  chop  it  off,  then,'*  calm* 
ly  replied  the  colonel ;  "for  a  few  hours  longer,  and 
not  all  the  power  of  Sir  William  Howe,  nor  of  his 
master,  shall  cause  one  of  these  gray  hairs  to  fall. 
The  empire  of  Britain,  in  this  ancient  province,  is 
at  its  last  gasp  to-night;  almost  while  I  speak  it  is  a 
dead  corpse;  and  methinks  the  shadows  of  the  old 
governors  are  fit  mourners  at  its  funeral !" 

With  these  words  Colonel  Joliffe  threw  on  his 
cloak,  and  drawing  his  granddaughter's  arm  within 
his  own,  retired  from  the  last  festival  that  a  British 
ruler  ever  held  in  the  old  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Colonel  and  the 
young  lady  possessed  some  secret  intelligence  in  re- 
gard to  the  mysterious  pageant  of  that  night.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  such  knowledge  has  never  become 
general.  The  actors  in  the  scene  have  vanished 
into  deeper  obscurity  than  even  that  wild  Indian 
band  who  scattered  the  cargoes  of  the  tea-ships  on 
the  waves,  and  gained  a  place  in  history,  yet  left  no 
names.  But  superstition,  among  other  legends  of 
this  mansion,  repeats  the  wondrous  tale,  that  on 
the  anniversary  night  of  Britain's  discomfiture,  the 
ghosts  of  the  ancient  governors  of  Massachusetts  still 
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glide  through  the  portal  of  the  Province  House. 
And,  last  of  all,  comes  a  figure  shrouded  in  a  military 
cloak,  tossing  his  clinched  hands  into  the  air,  and 
stamping  his  iron-shod  boots  upon  the  broad  free- 
stone steps  with  a  semblance  of  feverish  despair,  but 
without  the  sound  of  a  foot-tramp. 


When  the  truth-telling  accents  of  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman were  hushed,  I  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked 
round  the  room,  striving,  with  the  best  energy  of  my 
imagination,  to  throw  a  tinge  of  romance  and  historic 
grandeur  over  the  realities  of  the  scene.  But  my 
nostrils  snuffed  up  a  scent  of  cigar-smoke,  clouds  of 
which  the  narrator  had  emitted  by  way  of  visible 
emblem,  I  suppose,  of  the  nebulous  obscurity  of 
his  tale.  Moreover,  my  gorgeous  fantasies  were 
wofuUy  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  the.  spoon  in  a 
tumbler  of  whiskey  punch,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Waite 
was  mingling  for  a  customer.  Nor  did  it  add  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  panelled  walls,  that 
the  slate  of  the  Brookline  stage  was  suspended  against 
them,  instead  of  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  some  far- 
descended  governor.  A  stage-driver  sat  at  one  of  the 
windows,  reading  a  penny  paper  of  the  day — the 
"Boston  Times" — and  presenting  a  figure  which 
could  nowise  be  brought  into  any  picture  of  "Times 
in  Boston,"  seventy  or  a  hundred  years  ago.    On 
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the  window-seat  lay  a  bundle,  neatly  done  up  in 
brown  paper,  the  direction  of  which  I  had  the  idle 
curiosity  to  read.  "MiSS  SuSAN  HUGGINS,  at  the 
Province  House."  A  pretty  chambermaid,  no 
doubt.  In  truth,  it  is  desperately  hard  work,  when 
we  attempt  to  throw  the  spell  of  hoar  antiquity  over 
localities  with  which  the  living  world,  and  the  day 
that  is  passing  over  us,  have  aught  to  do.  Yet,  as  I 
glanced  at  the  stately  staircase,  down  which  the  pro- 
cession of  the  old  governors  had  descended,  and  as 
I  emerged  through  the  venerable  portal,  whence 
their  figures  had  preceded  me,  it  gladdened  me  to  be 
conscious  of  a  thrill  of  awe.  Then  diving  through 
the  narrow  archway,  a  f?w  strides  transported  me 
into  the  densest  throng  of  Washington  Street. 
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A  UGUST  lived  in  a  little  town  called  Hall.  Hall 
^^  is  a  favorite  name  for  several  towns  in  Austria 
and  in  Germany;  but  this  one  especial  little  Hall,  in 
the  Upper  Innthal,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  Old 
World  places  that  I  know,  and  August  for  his  part 
did  not  know  any  other.  It  has  the  green  meadows 
and  the  green  mountains  all  about  it,  and  the  gray- 
green  glacier-fed  water  rushes  by  it.  It  has  paved 
streets  and  enchanting  little  shops  that  have  all  lat- 
ticed panes  and  iron  gratings  to  them;  it  has  a  very 
grand  old  Gothic  church,  that  has  the  noblest  blend- 
ing of  light  and  shadow,  and  marble  tombs  of  dead 
knights,  and  a  look  of  infinite  strength  and  repose, 
as  a  church  should  have.  Then  there  is  the  Miintze 
(Tower,  black  and  white,  rising  out  of  greenery  and 
looking  down  on  a  long  wooden  bridge  and  the  broad 
rapid  river ;  and  there  is  an  old  schloss  which  has  been 
made  into  a  guard-house,  with  battlements  and  fres- 
coes and  heraldic  devices  in  gold  and  colors,  and  a 
man-at-arms  carved  in  stone  standing  life-size  in  his 
niche,  and  bearing  his  date  1530.  A  little  further 
on,  but  close  at  hand,  is  a  cloister  with  beautiful 
marble  columns  and  tombs,  and  a  colossal  wood- 
carved  Calvary,  and  beside  that  a  small  and  very 
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rich  chapel:  indeed,  so  full  is  the  little  town  of  the 
undisturbed  past,  that  to  walk  in  it  is  like  opening 
a  missal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  emblazoned  and  il- 
luminated with  saints  and  warriors,  and  it  is  so  clean, 
and  so  still,  and  so  noble,  by  reason  of  its  monuments 
and  its  historic  color,  that  I  marvel  much  no  one  has 
ever  cared  to  sing  its  praises.  The  old  pious  heroic 
life  of  an  age  at  once  more  restful  and  more  brave 
than  ours  still  leaves  its  spirit  there,  and  then  there 
is  the  girdle  of  the  mountains  all  around,  and  that 
alone  means  strength,  peace,  majesty. 

In  this  little  town  a  few  years  ago  August  Strehla 
lived  with  his  people  in  the  stone-paved  irregular 
square  where  the  grand  church  stands. 

He  was  a  small  boy  of  nine  years  at  that  time — z, 
chubby-faced  little  man  with  rosy  cheeks,  big  hazel 
eyes,  and  clusters  of  curls  the  brown  of  ripe  nuts. 
His  mother  was  dead,  his  father  was  poor,  and  there 
were  many  mouths  at  home  to  feed.  In  this  country 
the  winters  are  long  and  very  cold,  the  whole  land 
lies  wrapped  in  snow  for  many  months;  and  this 
night  that  he  was  trotting  home,  with  a  jug  of  beer 
in  his  numb  red  hands,  was  terribly  cold  and  dreary. 
The  good  burghers  of  Hall  had  shut  their  double 
shytters,  and  the  few  lamps  there  were  flickered  dully 
behind  their  quaint,  old-fashioned  iron  casings.  The 
mountains  indeed  were  beautiful,  all  snow-white  un- 
der the  stars  that  are  so  big  in  frost. 

Hardly  any  one  was  astir;  a  few  good  souls  wend- 
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ing  home  from  vespers,  a  tired  post-boy  who  blew  a 
shrill  blast  from  his  tasselled  horn  as  he  pulled  up 
his  sledge  before  a  hostelry,  and  little  August  hug- 
ging his  jug  of  beer  to  his  ragged  sheepskin  coat, 
were  all  who  were  abroad,  for  the  snow  fell  heavily 
and  the  good  folks  of  Hall  go  early  to  their  beds. 
He  could  not  run,  or  he  would  have  spilled  the  beer; 
he  was  half  frozen  and  a  little  frightened,  but  he 
kept  up  his  courage  by  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
himself,  "I  shall  soon  be  at  home  with  dear  Hirsch- 
vogel." 

He  went  on  through  the  streets,  past  the  stone 
man-at-arms  of  the  guard-house,  and  so  into  the  place 
where  the  great  church  was,  and  where  near  it  stood 
his  father  Karl  Strehla's  house,  with  a  sculptured 
Bethlehem  over  the  doorway,  and  the  Pilgrimage  of 
the  Three  Kings  painted  on  its  wall.  He  had  been 
sent  on  a  long  errand  outside  the  gates  in  the  after- 
noon, over  the  frozen  fields  and  the  broad  white  snow, 
and  had  been  belated,  and  had  thought  he  had  heard 
the  wolves  behind  him  at  every  step,  and  had  reached 
the  town  in  a  great  state  of  terror,  thankful  with  all 
his  little  panting  heart  to  see  the  oil  lamp  burning 
under  the  first  house-shrine.  But  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten to  call  for  the  beer,  and  he  carried  it  carefully 
now,  though  his  hands  were  so  numb  that  he  was 
afraid  they  would  let  the  jug  down  every  moment. 

The  snow  outlined  with  white  every  gable  and 
cornice  of  the  beautiful  old  wooden  houses;  the 
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moonlight  shone  on  the  gilded  signs,  the  lambs,  the 
grapes,  the  eagles,  and  all  the  quaint  devices  that 
hung  before  the  doors ;  covered  lamps  burned  before 
the  Nativities  and  Crucifixions  painted  on  the  walls 
or  let  into  the  woodwork;  here  and  there,  where  a 
shutter  had  not  been  closed,  a  ruddy  firelight  lighted 
up  a  homely  interior,  with  the  noisy  band  of  children 
clustering  round  the  house-mother  and  a  big  brown 
loaf,  or  some  gossips  spinning  and  listening  to  the 
<:obbler's  or  the  barber's  story  of  a  neighbor,  while 
the  oil-wicks  glimmered  and  the  hearth-logs  blazed 
and  the  chestnuts  sputtered  in  their  iron  roasting-pot 

Little  August  saw  all  these  things,  as  he  saw 
everything  with  his  two  big  bright  eyes  that  had  such 
curious  lights  and  shadows  in  them;  but  he  went 
heedfuUy  on  his  way  for  the  sake  of  the  beer,  which 
a  single  slip  of  the  foot  would  make  him  spill.  At 
his  knock  and  call  the  solid  oak  door,  four  centuries 
old  if  one,  flew  open,  and  the  boy  darted  in  with  his 
beer,  and  shouted,  with  all  the  force  of  mirthful 
lungs,  "Oh,  dear  Hirschvogel,  but  for  the  thought  of 
you  I  should  have  died !" 

It  was  a  large  barren  room  into  which  he  rushed 
with  so  much  pleasure,  and  the  bricks  were  bare  and 
uneven.  It  had  a  walnut-wood  press,  handsome  and 
very  old,  a  broad  deal  table,  and  several  wooden 
stools  for  all  its  furniture ;  but  at  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  sending  out  warmth  and  color  together  as 
the  lamp  shed  its  rays  upon  it,  was  a  tower  of  porce- 
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lain,  burnished  with  all  the  hues  of  a  king's  peacocid 
and  a  queen's  jewels,  and  surmounted  with  armed 
figures  and  shields  and  flowers  of  heraldry,  and  a 
great  golden  crown  upon  the  highest  summit  of  all. 

It  was  a  stove  of  1532,  and  on  it  were  the  letters 
H.  R.  H.,  for  it  was  in  every  portion  the  handwork 
of  the  great  potter  of  Niirnberg,  Augustin  Hirsch- 
vogel,  who  put  his  mark  thus,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

The  stove  no  doubt  had  stood  in  palaces  and  been 
made  for  princes,  had  warmed  the  crimson  stockings 
of  cardinals  and  the  gold-broidered  shoes  of  arch- 
duchesses, had  glowed  in  presence-chambers  and  lent 
its  carbon  to  help  kindle  sharp  brains  in  anxious 
councils  of  state;  no  one  knew  what  it  had  seen  or 
done  or  been  fashioned  for ;  but  it  was  a  right  royal 
thing.  Yet  perhaps  it  had  never  been  more  useful 
than  it  was  now  in  this  poor  desolate  room,  sending 
down  heat  and  comfort  into  the  troop  of  children 
tumbled  together  on  a  wolfskin  at  its  feet,  who  re- 
ceived frozen  August  among  them  with  loud  shouts 
of  joy. 

"Oh,  dear  Hirschvogel,  I  am  so  cold,  so  cbldl" 
said  August,  kissing  its  gilded  lion's  claws.  "Is 
father  not  in,  Dorothea?" 

"No,  dear.    He  is  late." 

Dorothea  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  dark-haired  and 
serious,  and  with  a  sweet  sad  face,  for  she  had  had 
many  cares  laid  on  her  shoulders,  even  while  still 
a  mere  baby.     She  was  the  eldest  of  the  Strehla 
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family;  and  there  were  ten  of  them  in  all.  Next  to 
her  there  came  Jan  and  Karl  and  Otho,  big  lads, 
gaining  a  little  for  their  own  living;  and  then  came 
August,  who  went  up  in  the  summer  to  the  high  Alps 
with  the  farmers'  cattle,  but  in  winter  could  do  noth- 
ing to  fill  his  own  little  platter  and  pot;  and  then  all 
the  little  ones,  who  could  only  open  their  mouths  to 
be  fed  like  young  birds — Albrecht  and  Hilda  and 
JWaldo  and  Christof,  and,  last  of  all,  little  three-year- 
old  Ermengilda,  with  eyes  like  forget-me-nots,  whose 
birth  had  cost  them  the  life  of  their  mother. 

They  were  of  that  mixed  race,  half  Austrian,  half 
Italian,  so  common  in  the  Tyrol ;  some  of  the  children 
were  white  and  golden  as  lilies,  others  were  brown 
and  brilliant  as  fresh-fallen  chestnuts.  The  father 
was  a  good  man,  but  weak  and  weary  with  so  many 
to  find  for  and  so  little  to  do  it  with.  He  worked  at 
the  salt- furnaces  and  by  that  gained  a  few  florins; 
people  said  he  would  have  worked  better  and  kept 
his  family  more  easily  if  he  had  not  loved  his  pipe 
and  a  draught  of  ale  too  well :  but  this  had  only  been 
said  of  him  after  his  wife's  death,  when  trouble  and 
perplexity  had  begun  to  dull  a  brain  never  too  vigor- 
ous, and  to  enfeeble  further  a  character  already  too 
yielding.  As  it  was,  the  wolf  often  bayed  at  the  door 
of  the  Strehla  household,  without  a  wolf  from  the 
mountains  coming  down.  Dorothea  was  one  of 
those  maidens  who  almost  work  miracles,  so  far  can 
their  industry  and  care  and  intelligence  make  a  home 
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sweet  and  wholesome  and  a  single  loaf  seem  to  swell 
into  twenty. 

The  children  were  always  clean  and  happy,  and 
the  table  was  seldom  without  its  big  pot  of  soup  once 
a  day.  Still,  very  poor  they  were,  and  Dorothea's 
heart  ached  with  shame,  for  she  knew  that  their 
father's  debts  were  many  for  flour  and  meat  and 
clothing.  Of  fuel  to  feed  the  big  stove  they  had  al- 
ways enough  without  cost,  for  their  mother's  father 
was  alive,  and  sold  wood  and  fir  cones  and  coke,  and 
never  grudged  them  to  his  grandchildren,  thou^  he 
grumbled  at  Strehla's  improvidence  and  hapless, 
dreamy  ways. 

II 

"Father  says  we  are  never  to  wait  for  him:  we 
will  have  supper,  now  you  have  come  home,  dear,'' 
said  Dorothea,  who,  however  she  might  fret  her  soul 
in  secret  as  she  knitted  their  hose  and  mended  their 
shirts,  never  let  her  anxieties  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
children ;  only  to  August  she  did  speak  a  little  some- 
times, because  he  was  so  thoughtful  and  so  tender  of 
her  always,  and  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  there 
were  troubles  about  money — though  these  troubles 
were  vague  to  them  both,  and  the  debtors  were  pa- 
tient and  kindly,  being  neighbors  all  in  the  old  twist- 
ing streets  between  the  guard-house  and  the  river. 

Supper  was  a  huge  bowl  of  soup,  with  big  slices 
of  brown  bread  swimming  in  it  and  some  onions  bob^ 
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bing  up  and  down :  the  bowl  was  soon  emptied  by  ten 
wooden  spoons,  and  then  the  three  eldest  boys  slipped 
off  to  bed,  being  tired  with  their  rough  bodily  labor 
in  the  snow  all  day;  and  Dorothea  drew  her  spin- 
ning-wheel by  the  stove  and  set  it  whirring,  and  the 
little  ones  got  August  down  upon  the  old  worn  wolf- 
skin and  clamored  to  him  for  a  picture  or  a  story. 
For  August  was  the  artist  of  the  family. 

He  had  a  piece  of  planed  deal  that  his  father  had 
given  him,  and  some  sticks  of  charcoal,  and  he  would 
draw  a  hundred  things  he  had  seen  in  the  day,  sweep- 
ing each  out  with  his  elbow  when  the  children  had 
seen  enough  of  it  and  sketching  another  in  its  stead 
— faces  and  dogs'  heads,  and  men  in  sledges,  and  old 
women  in  their  furs,  and  pine-trees,  and  cocks  and 
hens,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  now  and  then, 
very  reverently,  a  Madonna  and  Child.  It  was  all 
very  rough,  for  there  was  no  one  to  teach  him  any- 
thing. But  it  was  all  lifelike,  and  kept  the  whole 
troop  of  children  shrieking  with  laughter,  or  watch- 
ing breathless,  with  wide-open,  wondering,  awed 
eyes. 

They  were  all  so  happy:  what  did  they  care  for 
the  snow  outside?  Their  little  bodies  were  warm 
and  their  hearts  merry;  even  Dorothea,  troubled 
about  the  bread  for  the  morrow,  laughed  as  she  spun ; 
and  August,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  work,  and  little 
rosy  Ermengilda's  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  glowing 
after  his  frozen  afternoon,  cried  out  loud,  smiling, 
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as  he  looked  up  at  the  stove  that  was  shedding  its 
heat  down  on  them  all : — 

"Oh,  dear  Hirschvogel!  you  are  almost  as  great 
and  good  as  the  sun !  No ;  you  are  greater  and  bet- 
ter, I  think,  because  he  goes  away  nobody  knows 
where  all  these  long,  dark,  cold  hours,  and  does  not 
care  how  people  die  for  want  of  him ;  but  you — ^you 
are  always  ready:  just  a  little  bit  of  wood  to  feed 
you,  and  you  will  make  a  summer  for  us  all  the  win-* 
ter  through!" 

The  grand  old  stove  seemed  to  smile  through  all 
its  iridescent  surface  at  the  praises  of  the  child.  No 
doubt  the  stove,  though  it  had  known  three  centuries 
and  more,  had  known  but  very  little  gratitude.  It 
was  one  of  those  magnificent  stoves  in  enamelled 
faience  which  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
potters  of  Nurnberg  that  in  a  body  they  demanded  of 
the  magistracy  that  Augustin  Hirschvogel  should! 
be  forbidden  to  make  any  more  of  them — ^the  magis- 
tracy, happily,  proving  of  a  broader  mind,  and  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  the  wish  of  the  artisans  to 
cripple  their  greater  fellow.  It  was  of  great  height 
and  breadth,  with  all  the  majolica  lustre  which 
Hirschvogel  learned  to  give  to  his  enamels  when  he 
was  making  love  to  the  young  Venetian  girl  whom  he 
afterward  married.  There  was  the  statue  of  a  king 
at  each  corner,  modelled  with  as  much  force  and 
splendor  as  his  friend  Albrecht  Diirer  could  have 
given  unto  them  on  copper-plate  or  canvas.    The 
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body  of  the  stove  itself  was  divided  into  panels, 
which  had  the  Ages  of  Man  painted  on  them  in  poly- 
chrome; the  borders  of  the  panels  had  roses  and 
holly  and  laurel  and  other  foliage,  and  German  mot- 
toes in  black-letter  of  odd  Old-World  moralizing 
such  as  the  old  Teutons,  and  the  Dutch  after  them, 
love  to  have  on  their  chimney-places  and  their  drink- 
ing-cups,  their  dishes  and  flagons.  The  whole  was 
burnished  with  gilding  in  many  parts,  and  was  radi- 
ant everywhere  with  that  brilliant  coloring  of  which 
the  Hirschvogel  family,  painters  on  glass  and  great 
in  chemistry  as  they  were,  were  all  masters. 

The  stove  was  a  very  grand  thing,  as  I  say:  possi- 
bly Hirschvogel  had  made  it  for  some  mighty  lord  of 
the  Tyrol  at  that  time  when  he  was  an  imperial  guest 
at  Innsbruck  and  fashioned  so  many  things  for  the 
Schloss  Amras  and  beautiful  Philippine  Welser,  the 
burgher^s  daughter,  who  gained  an  archduke's  heart 
by  her  beauty,  and  the  right  to  wear  his  honors  by 
her  wit. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  stove  at  this  latter  day 
in  Hall.  The  grandfather  Strehla,  who  had  been  a 
master-mason,  had  dug  it  up  out  of  some  ruins  where 
he  was  building,  and,  finding  it  without  a  flaw,  had 
taken  it  home,  and  only  thought  it  worth  finding  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  good  one  to  burn. 

That  was  now  sixty  years  past,  and  ever  since 
then  the  stove  had  stood  in  the  big,  desolate,  empty 
room,  warming  three  generations  of  the  Strehla  f  am- 
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ily,  and  having  seen  nothing  prettier  perhaps  in  all 
its  many  years  than  the  children  tumbled  now  in  a 
cluster  like  gathered  flowers  at  its  feet.  For  the 
Strehla  children,  borh  to  nothing  else,  were  all  born 
with  beauty:  white  or  brown,  they  were  equally  love- 
ly to  look  upon,  and  when  they  went  into  the  church 
to  mass,  with  their  curling  locks  and  their  clasped 
hands,  they  stood  under  the  grim  statues  like  cherubs 
flown  down  off  some  fresco. 

"Tell  us  a  story,  August,"  they  cried,  in  chorus, 
when  they  had  seen  charcoal  pictures  till  they  were 
tired;  and  August  did  as  he  did  every  night  pretty 
nearly— looked  up  at  the  stove  and  told  them  what 
he  imagined  of  the  many  adventures  and  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  human  being  who  figured  on  the  pan- 
els from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 

To  the  children  the  stove  was  a  household  god. 
In  summer  they  laid  a  mat  of  fresh  moss  all  round  it, 
and  dressed  it  up  in  green  boughs  and  the  number- 
less beautiful  wild  flowers  of  the  Tyrol  country.  In 
winter  all  their  joys  centred  in  it,  and,  scampering 
home  from  school  over  the  ice  and  snow,  they  were 
happy,  knowing  that  they  would  soon  be  cracking 
nuts  or  roasting  chestnuts  in  the  broad  ardent  glow  of 
its  noble  tower,  which  rose  eight  feet  high  above 
them  with  all  its  spires  and  pinnacles  and  crowns. 

Once  a  travelling  peddler  had  told  them  that  the 
letters  on  it  meant  Augustin  Hirschvogel,  and  that 
Hirschvogel  had  been  a  great  German  potter  and 
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painter,  like  his  father  before  him,  in  the  art-sancti- 
fied city  of  Niimberg,  and  had  made  many  such 
stoves,  that  were  all  miracles  of  beauty  and  of  work- 
manship, putting  all  his  heart  and  his  soul  and  his 
faith  into  his  labors,  as  the  men  of  those  earlier  ages 
did,  and  thinking  but  little  of  gold  or  praise. 

An  old  trader,  too,  who  sold  curiosities  not  far 
from  the  church,  had  told  August  a  little  more  about 
the  brave  family  of  Hirschvogel,  whose  houses  can 
be  seen  in  Niirnberg  to  this  day;  of  old  Veit,  the  first 
of  them,  who  painted  the  Gothic  windows  of  St 
Sebald  with  the  marriage  of  the  Margravine;  of  his 
sons  and  of  his  grandsons,  potters,  painters,  engravers 
all,  and  chief  of  them  great  Augustin,  the  Luca  della 
Robbia  of  the  North.  And  August's  imagination, 
always  quick,  had  made  a  living  personage  out  of 
these  few  records,  and  saw  Hirschvogel  as  though  he 
were  in  the  flesh  walking  up  and  down  the  Maxi- 
milian-Strasse  in  his  visit  to  Innsbruck,  and  maturing 
beautiful  things  in  his  brain  as  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
and  gazed  on  the  emerald-green  flood  of  the  Inn. 

So  the  stove  had  got  to  be  called  Hirschvogel  in 
the  family,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature,  and  little 
August  was  very  proud  because  he  had  been  named 
after  that  famous  old  dead  German  who  had  had  the 
genius  to  make  so  glorious  a  thing.  All  the  chil- 
dren loved  the  stove,  but  with  August  the  love  of  it 
was  a  passion ;  and  in  his  secret  heart  he  used  to  say 
to  himself,  "When  I  am  a  man  I  will  make  just  sucK 
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things  too,  and  then  I  will  set  Hirschvogel  in  a  beau- 
tiful room  in  a  house  that  I  will  build  myself  in 
Innsbruck,  just  outside  the  gates,  where  the  chestnuts 
are  by  the  fiver:  that  is  what  I  will  do  when  I  am  a 
man." 

For  August,  a  salt-baker's  son  and  a  little  cow- 
keeper  when  he  was  anything,  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  when  he  was  upon  the  high  Alps  with 
his  cattle,  with  the  stillness  and  the  sky  around  him, 
was  quite  certain  that  he  would  live  for  greater 
things  than  driving  the  herds  up  when  the  spring- 
tide came  among  the  blue  sea  of  gentians,  or  toiling 
down  in  the  town  with  wood  and  with  timber,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  did  every  day  of  their  lives. 
He  was  a  strong  and  healthy  little  fellow,  fed  on  the 
free  mountain  air,  and  he  was  very  happy,  and  loved 
his  family  devotedly,  and  was  as  active  as  a  squirrel 
and  as  playful  as  a  hare ;  but  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  some  of  them  went  a  very  long  way  for 
a  little  boy  who  was  only  one  among  many,  and  to^ 
whom  nobody  had  ever  paid  any  attention  ex- 
cept to  teach  him  his  letters  and  tell  him  to  fear 
God. 

August  in  winter  was  only  a  little,  hungry  school- 
boy, trotting  to  be  catechised  by  the  priest,  or  to 
bring  the  loaves  from  the  bake-house,  or  to  carry  his 
father's  boots  to  the  cobbler ;  and  in  summer  he  was 
only  one  of  hundreds  of  cowboys  who  drove  the  poor 
half-blind,  blinking,  stumbling  cattle,  ringing  their 
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throat-bells,  out  into  the  sweet  intoxication  of  the 
sudden  sunlight,  and  lived  up  with  them  in  the 
heights  among  the  Alpine  roses,  with  only  the  clouds 
and  the  snow  summits  near.  But  he  was  always 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  for  all  that;  and  under 
his  little  sheepskin  winter  coat  and  his  rough  hempen 
summer  shirt  his  heart  had  as  much  courage  in  it  as 
Hofer's  ever  had — great  Hofer,  who  is  a  household 
word  in  all  the  Innthal,  and  whom  August  always 
reverently  remembered  when  he  went  to  the  city  of 
Innsbruck  and  ran  out  by  the  foaming  water-mill  and 
under  the  wooden  height  of  Berg  Isle. 

August  lay  now  in  the  warmth  of  the  stove  and 
told  the  children  stories,  his  own  little  brown  face 
growing  red  with  excitement  as  his  imagination 
glowed  to  fever-heat.  That  human  being  on  the 
panels,  who  was  drawn  there  as  a  baby  in  a  cradle, 
as  a  boy  playing  among  flowers,  as  a  lover  sighing 
under  a  casement,  as  a  soldier  in  the  midst  of  strife, 
-as  a  father  with  children  round  him,  as  a  weary  old 
blind  man  on  crutches,  and,  lastly  as  a  ransomed 
soul  raised  up  by  angels,  had  always  had  the  most 
intense  interest  for  August  and  he  had  made,  not 
one  history  for  him,  but  a  thousand;  he  seldom  told 
them  the  same  tale  twice.  He  had  never  seen  a 
story-book  in  his  life ;  his  primer  and  his  mass-book 
were  all  the  volumes  he  had.  But  nature  had  given 
him  Fancy,  and  she  is  a  good  fairy  that  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  very  many  things  1  only,  alas !  her  wings 
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are  so  very  soon  broken,  poor  thing,  and  then  she  is 
of  no  use  at  all. 

"It  is  time  for  you  all  to  go  to  bed,  children,"  said 
Dorothea,  looking  up  from  her  spinning.  "Father 
is  very  late  to-night;  you  must  not  sit  up  for  him." 

"Oh,  five  minutes  more,  dear  Dorothea  1"  they 
pleaded;  and  little  rosy  and  golden  Ermengilda 
climbed  up  into  her  lap.  "Hirschvogel  is  so  warm ; 
the  beds  are  never  so  warm  as  he.  Cannot  you  tell 
us  another  tale,  August?"  ^ 

"No,"  cried  August,  whose  face  had  lost  its  light, 
now  that  his  story  had  come  to  an  end,  and  who  sat 
serious,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  gazing 
on  the  luminous  arabesques  of  the  stove. 

"It  is  only  a  week  to  Christmas,"  he  said  sud- 
denly. 

"Grandmother's  big  cakes  1"  chuckled  little  Chris- 
tof,  who  was  five  years  old,  and  thought  Christmas 
meant  a  big  cake  and  nothing  else. 

"What  will  Santa  Claus  find  for  'Gilda  if  she  be 
good?"  murmured  Dorothea  over  the  child's  sunny 
head;  for,  however  hard  poverty  might  pinch,  it 
could  never  pinch  so  tightly  that  Dorothea  would  not 
find  some  wooden  toy  and  some  rosy  apples  to  put  in 
her  little  sister's  socks. 

"Father  Max  has  promised  me  a  big  goose,  be- 
cause I  saved  the  calf's  life  in  June,"  said  August;  it 
was  the  twentieth  time  he  had  told  them  so  that 
month,  he  was  so  proud  of  it. 
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"And  Aunt  Maila  will  be  sure  to  send  us  wine 
and  honey  and  a  barrel  of  flour;  she  always  does," 
said  Albrecht  Their  aunt  Maila  had  a  chalet  and 
a  little  farm  over  on  the  green  slopes  toward  Dorf 
Ampas. 

"I  shall  go  up  into  the  woods  and  get  Hirschvo- 
gel's  crown,"  said  August;  they  always  crowned 
Hirschvogel  for  Christmas  with  pine  boughs  and  ivy 
and  mountain-berries.  The  heat  soon  withered  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  day  to 
them,  as  much  so  as  it  was  to  cross  themselves  in 
church  and  raise  their  voices  in  the  "O  Salutaris 
Hostia." 

And  they  fell  chatting  of  all  they  would  do  on  the 
Christ-night,  and  one  little  voice  piped  loud  against 
another's,  and  they  were  as  happy  as  though  their 
stockings  would  be  full  of  golden  purses  and  jewelled 
toys,  and  the  big  goose  in  the  soup-pot  seemed  to 
them  such  a  meal  as  kings  would  envy. 

Ill 

In  the  midst  of  their  chatter  and  laughter  a  blast 
of  frozen  air  and  a  spray  of  driven  snow  struck  like 
ice  through  the  room,  and  reached  them  even  in  the 
warmth  of  the  old  wolf-skins  and  the  great  stove.  It 
was  the  door  which  had  opened  and  let  in  the  cold  J 
it  was  their  father  who  had  come  home. 

The  younger  children  ran  joyous  to  meet  hinit 
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Dorothea  pushed  the  one  wooden  armchair  of  the 
room  to  the  stove,  and  August  flew  to  set  the  jug  of 
beer  on  a  little  round  table  and  fill  a  long  clay  pipe ; 
for  their  father  was  good  to  them  all,  and  seldom 
raised  his  voice  in  anger,  and  they  had  been  trained 
by  the  mother  they  had  loved  to  dutifulness  and 
obedience  and  a  watchful  affection. 

To-night  Karl  Strehla  responded  very  wearily  to 
the  young  ones'  welcome,  and  came  to  the  wooden 
chair  with  a  tired  step  and  sat  down  heavily,  not  no- 
ticing either  pipe  orieer. 

"Are  you  not  well,  dear  father?"  his  daughter 
asked  him. 

"I  am  well  enough,"  he  answered  dully,  and  sat 
there  with  his  head  bent,  letting  the  lighted  pipe 
grow  cold. 

He  was  a  fair,  tall  man,  gray  before  his  time,  and 
bowed  with  labor. 

"Take  the  children  to  bed,"  he  said  suddenly,  at 
last,  and  Dorothea  obeyed.  August  stayed  behind, 
curled  before  the  stove ;  at  nine  years  old,  and  when 
one  earns  money  in  the  summer  from  the  farmers, 
one  is  not  altogether  a  child  any  more,  at  least  in 
one's  own  estimation. 

August  did  not  heed  his  father's  silence:  he  was 
used  to  it.  Karl  Strehla  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and,  being  of  weakly  health,  was  usually  too  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  do  more  than  drink  his  beer 
and  sleep.    August  lay  on  the  wolfskin,  dreamy  and 
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comfortable,  looking  up  through  his  drooping  eyelids 
at  the  golden  coronets  on  the  crest  of  the  great  stove, 
and  wondering  for  the  millionth  time  whom  it  had 
been  made  for,  and  what  grand  places  and  scenes  it 
had  known. 

Dorothea  came  down  from  putting  the  little  ones 
in  their  beds ;  the  cuckoo-clock  in  the  corner  struck 
eight;  she  looked  to  her  father  arid  the  untouched 
pipe,  then  sat  down  to  her  spinning,  saying  nothing. 
She  thought  he  had  been  drinking  in  some  tavern ;  it 
had  been  often  so  with  him  of  late. 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  the  cuckoo  called  the 
quarter  twice ;  August  dropped  asleep,  his  curls  fall- 
ing over  his  face ;  Dorothea's  wheel  hummed  like  a 
cat. 

Suddenly  Karl  Strehla  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table,  sending  the  pipe  on  the  ground. 

"I  have  sold  Hirschvogel,"  he  said;  and  his  voice 
was  husky  and  ashamed  in  his  throat.  The  spinning- 
wheel  stopped.  August  sprang  erect  out  of  his 
sleep. 

"Sold  Hirschvogel!"  If  their  father  had  dashed 
the  holy  crucifix  on  the  floor  at  their  feet  and  spat  on 
it,  they  could  not  have  shuddered  under  the  horror  of 
a  greater  blasphemy. 

"I  have  sold  Hirschvogel !"  said  Karl  Strehla,  in 
the  same  husky,  dogged  voice.  "I  have  sold  it  to  a 
travelling  trader  in  such  things  for  two  hundred 
florins.    What  would  you?     I  owe  double  that.     He 
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saw  it  this  morning  when  you  were  all  out.     He  will 
pack  it  and  take  it  to  Munich  to-morrow." 

Dorothea  gave  a  low  shrill  cry: 

"Oh,  father! — ^the  children — in  midwinter  1" 

She  turned  white  as  the  snow  without;  her  words 
(died  away  in  her  throat. 

August  stood,  half  blind  with  sleep,  staring  with 
dazed  eyes  as  his  cattle  stared  at  the  sun  when  they 
came  out  from  their  winter's  prison. 

"It  is  not  true!  It  is  not  true!"  he  muttered 
"You  arc  jesting,  father?" 

Strehla  broke  into  a  dreary  laugh. 

"It  is  true.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  is  true 
too? — ^that  the  bread  you  eat,  and  the  meat  you  put 
in  this  j)ot,  and  the  roof  you  have  over  your  heads, 
arc  none  of  them  paid  for,  have  been  none  of  them 
paid  for  for  months  and  months :  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  grandfather  I  should  have  been  in  prison  all 
summer  and  autumn,  and  he  is  out  of  patience  and 
will  do  no  more  now.  There  is  no  work  to  be  had; 
the  masters  go  to  younger  men ;  they  say  I  work  ill ; 
it  may  be  so.  Who  can  keep  his  head  above  water 
with  ten  hungry  children  dragging  him  down?  When 
your  mother  lived,  it  was  different.  Boy,  you  stare 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  mad  dog!  You  have  made  a 
god  of  yon  china  thing.  Well — it  goes:  goes  to- 
morrow. Two  hundred  florins,  that  is  something. 
It  will  keep  me  out  of  prison  for  a  little,  and  with  the 
spring  things  may  turn — " 
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August  stood  like  a  creature  paralyzed.  His 
eyes  were  wide  open,  fastened  on  his  father's  with 
terror  and  incredulous  horror;  his  face  had  grown  as 
white  as  his  sister's;  his  chest  heaved  with  tearless 
sobs. 

"It  is  not  true!  It  is  not  true!"  he  echoed,  stu- 
pidly. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  very  skies  must  fall 
and  the  earth  perish  if  they  could  take  away  Hirsch- 
vogel.  They  might  as  soon  talk  of  tearing  down 
God's  sun  out  of  the  heavens. 

"You  will  find  it  true,"  said  his  father  doggedly, 
and  angered  because  he  was  in  his  own  soul  bitterly 
ashamed  to  have  bartered  away  the  heirloom  and 
treasure  of  his  race  and  the  comfort  and  health-giver 
of  his  young  children.  "You  will  find  it  true.  The 
dealer  has  paid  me  half  the  money  to-night,  and  will 
pay  me  the  other  half  to-morrow  when  he  packs  it  up 
and  takes  it  away  to  Munich.  No  doubt  it  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more — at  least  I  suppose  so,  as  he  gives 
that — ^but  beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  The  little 
black  stove  in  the  kitchen  will  warm  you  all  just  as 
well.  Who  would  keep  a  gilded,  painted  thing  in  a 
poor  house  like  this,  when  one  can  make  two  hundred 
florins  by  it?  Dorothea,  you  never  sobbed  more  when 
your  mother  died.  What  is  it,  when  all  is  said? — a 
bit  of  hardware  much  too  grand-looking  for  such  a 
room  as  this.  If  all  the  Strehlas  had  not  been  bom 
fools  it  would  have  been  sold  a  century  ago,  when 
it  was  dug  up  out  of  the  ground.     *It  is  a  stove  for  ai 
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museum,'  the  trader  said  when  he  saw  it.  To  a  mxi< 
seum  let  it  go." 

August  gave  a  shrill  shriek  like  a  hare's  when  it  it 
caught  for  its  death,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
at  his  father's  feet. 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  he  cried  convulsively,  his 
hands  closing  on  Strehla's  knees,  and  his  uplifted  face 
blanched  and  distorted  with  terror.  "Oh,  father, 
dear  father,  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say?  Send 
it  away — our  life,  our  sun,  our  joy,  our  comfort? 
We  shall  all  die  in  the  dark  and  the  cold.  Sell  me 
rather.  Sell  me  to  any  trade  or  any  pain  you  like; 
I  will  not  mind.  But  Hirschvogell — it  is  like  sell- 
ing the  very  cross  off  the  altar  1  You  must  be  in  jestl 
You  could  not  do  such  a  thing — ^you  could  not  I—' 
you  who  have  always  been  gentle  and  good,  and  who 
have  sat  in  the  warmth  here  year  after  year  with 
our  mother.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  hardware,  as  you 
say;  it  is  a  living  thing,  for  a  great  man's  thoughts 
and  fancies  have  put  life  into  it,  and  it  loves  us 
though  we  are  only  poor  little  children,  and  we 
love  it  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls;  and  up  in 
heaven  I  am  sure  the  dead  Hirschvogel  knows!  Oh, 
listen;  I  will  go  and  try  and  get  work  to-morrow!  I 
will  ask  them  to  let  me  cut  ice  or  make  the  paths 
through  the  snow.  There  must  be  something  I  could 
do,  and  I  will  beg  the  people  we  owe  money  to  to 
wait;  they  are  all  neighbors,  they  will  be  patient. 
But  sell   Hirschvogel! — oh,  never  1  never!  never  I 
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Give  the  florins  back  to  the  vile  man.  Tell  him  it 
would  be  like  selling  the  shroud  out  of  mother's  cof- 
fin, or  the  golden  curls  off  Ermengilda's  head!  Oh, 
father,  dear  father  1  do  hear  me,  for  pity's  sakel" 

Strehla  was  moved  by  the  boy's  anguish.  He 
loved  his  children  though  he  was  often  weary  of 
them,  and  their  pain  was  pain  to  him.  But  besides 
emotion,  and  stronger  than  emotion,  was  the  anger 
that  August  roused  in  him:  he  hated  and  despised 
himself  for  the  barter  of  the  heirloom  of  his  race, 
and  every  word  of  the  child  stung  him  with  a  sting- 
ing sense  of  shame.  And  he  spoke  in  his  wrath 
rather  than  in  his  sorrow. 

"You  are  a  little  fool,"  he  said  harshly,  as  they 
had  never  heard  him  speak.  "You  rave  like  a  play- 
actor. Get  up  and  go  to  bed.  The  stove  is  sold. 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Children  like  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters.  The  stove  is  sold, 
and  goes  to  Munich  to-morrow.  What  is  it  to  you? 
Be  thankful  I  can  get  bread  for  you.  Get  on  your 
legs,  I  say,  and  go  to  bed." 

Strehla  took  up  the  jug  of  ale  as  he  paused,  and 
drained  it  slowly  as  a  man  who  had  no  cares. 

August  sprang  to  his  feet  and  threw  his  hair  back 
off  his  face ;  the  blood  rushed  into  his  cheeks,  making 
them  scarlet;  his  great  soft  eyes  flamed  alight  with 
furious  passion. 

"You  dare  not!"  he  cried  aloud;  "you  dare  not 
sell  it,  I  say!    It  is  not  yours  alone;  it  is  ours — " 
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Strehla  flung  the  emptied  jug  on  the  bricks  with 
a  force  that  shivered  it  to  atoms,  and,  rising  to  his 
feet,  struck  his  son  a  blow  that  felled  him  to  the  floor. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
raised  his  han<i  against  any  one  of  his  children.  Then 
he  took  the  oil  lamp  that  stood  at  his  elbow  and 
stumbled  off  to  his  own  chamber  with  a  cloud  before 
his  eyes.  ^ 

"What  has  happened?"  said  August,  a  little  while 
later,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Dorothea  weep- 
ing above  him  on  the  wolfskin  before  the  stove.  He 
had  been  struck  backward,  and  his  head  had  fallen 
on  the  hard  bricks  where  the  wolfskin  did  not  reach. 
He  sat  up  for  a  moment,  with  his  face  bent  upon  his 
hands. 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said,  very  low,  under  his 
breath. 

Dorothea  showered  kisses  on  him,  while  her  tears 
fell  like  rain. 

"But  oh,  dear,  how  could  you  speak  so  to  father?" 
she  murmured.     "It  was  very  wrong." 

"No;  I  was  right,"  said  August,  and  his  little 
mouth,  that  hitherto  had  only  curled  in  laughter, 
curved  downward  with  a  fixed  and  bitter  seriousness. 
"How  dare  he?  How  dare  he?"  he  muttered,  with 
his  head  sunk  in  his  hands.  "It  is  not  his  alone.  It 
belongs  to  us  all.  It  is  as  much  yours  and  mine  as 
it  is  his." 

Dorothea  could  only  sob  in  answer.     She  was  too 
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frightened  to  speak.  The  authority  of  their  parents 
in  the  house  had  never  in  her  remembrance  been 
questioned. 

"Are  you  hurt  by  the  fall,  dear  August?"  she 
murmured  at  length,  for  he  looked  to  her  so  pale  and 
strange. 

"Yes — ^no.  I  do  not  know.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter?" 

He  sat  up  upon  the  wolfskin  with  passionate  pain 
upon  his  face;  all  his  soul  was  in  rebellion,  and  he 
was  only  a  child  and  was  powerless. 

"It  is  a  sin;  it  is  a  theft;  it  is  an  infamy,"  he  said 
slowly,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  gilded  feet  of  Hirsch- 
vogel. 

"Oh,  August,  do  not  say  such  things  of  father!'* 
sobbed  his  sister.  "Whatever  he  does,  we  ought  to 
think  it  right." 

August  laughed  aloud. 

"Is  it  right  that  he  should  spend  his  money  in 
drink? — that  he  should  let  orders  lie  unexecuted? — 
that  he  should  do  his  work  so  ill  that  no  one  cares 
to  employ  him? — that  he  should  live  on  grandfather's 
charity,  and  then  dare  sell  a  thing  that  is  ours  every 
whit  as  much  as  it  is  his?  To  sell  Hirschvogel!  Ob, 
dear  God !     I  would  sooner  sell  my  soul !" 

"August!"  cried  Dorothea,  with  piteous  entreaty. 
He  terrified  her,  she  could  not  recognize  her  little 
gay,  gentle  brother  in  those  fierce  and  blasphemous 
words. 
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August  laughed  aloud  again ;  then  all  at  once  hte 
laughter  broke  down  into  bitterest  weeping.  He 
threw  himself  forward  on  the  stove,  covering  it  with 
kisses,  and  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would  burst 
from  his  bosom.  What  could  he  do?  Nothing, 
nothing,  nothing! 

"August,  dear  August,"  whispered  Dorothea  pit- 
eously,  and  trembling  all  over — for  she  was  a  very 
gentle  girl,  and  fierce  feeling  terrified  her — "August, 
do  not  lie  there.  Come  to  bed :  it  is  quite  late.  In 
the  morning  you  will  be  calmer.  It  is  horrible  in- 
deed, and  we  shall  die  of  cold,  at  least  the  little  ones ; 
but  if  it  be  father's  will—" 

"Let  me  alone,"  said  August,  through  his  teeth, 
striving  to  still  the  storm  of  sobs  that  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot.  "Let  me  alone.  In  the  morning! — 
how  can  you  speak  of  the  morning?" 

"Come  to  bed,  dear,"  sighed  his  sister.  "Oh,  Au- 
gust, do  not  lie  and  look  like  that!  you  frighten  me. 
Do  come  to  bed." 

"I  shall  stay  here." 

"Here!  all  night!" 

"They  might  take  it  in  the  night.  Besides,  to 
leave  it  nowr 

"But  it  is  cold!  the  fire  is  out." 

"It  will  never  be  warm  any  more,  nor  shall  we." 

All  his  childhood  had  gone  out  of  him,  all  his 
gleeful,  careless,  sunny  temper  had  gone  with  it;  he 
spoke  sullenly  and  wearily,  choking  down  the  great 
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sobs  in  his  chest.    To  him  it  was  as  if  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come. 

His  sister  lingered  by  him  while  striving  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  to  his  place  in  the  little  crowded  bed- 
chamber with  Albrecht  and  Waldo  and  Christof. 
But  it  was  in  vain.  "I  shall  stay  here,"  was  all  he 
answered  her.    And  he  stayed,  all  the  night  long. 

IV 

The  lamps  went  out ;  the  rats  came  and  ran  across 
the  floor;  as  the  hours  crept  on  through  midnight  and 
past^  the  cold  intensified  and  the  air  of  the  room  grew 
like  ice.  August  did  not  move ;  he  lay  with  his  face 
downward  on  the  golden  and  rainbow-hued  pedestal 
of  the  household  treasure,  which  henceforth  was  to 
be  cold  forevermore,  an  exiled  thing  in  a  foreign  city 
in  a  far-off  land. 

While  yet  it  was  dark  his  three  elder  brothers 
came  down  the  stairs  and  let  themselves  out,  each 
bearing  his  lantern  and  going  to  his  work  in  stone- 
yard  and  timber-yard  and  at  the  salt-works.  They 
did  not  notice  him ;  they  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

A  little  later  his  sister  came  down  with  a  light  in 
her  hand  to  make  ready  the  house  ere  morning  should 
break. 

She  stole  up  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  timidly. 
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"Dear  August,  you  must  be  frozen.  August,  da 
look  upl  do  speak!" 

August  raised  his  eyes  with  a  wild,  feverish,  sul- 
len look  in  them  that  she  had  never  seen  there.  His 
face  was  ashen  white :  his  lips  were  like  fire.  He  had 
not  slept  all  night;  but  his  passionate  sobs  had  given 
way  to  delirious  waking  dreams  and  numb  senseless 
trances,  which  had  alternated  one  on  another  all 
through  the  freezing,  lonely,  horrible  hours. 

"It  will  never  be  warm  again,"  he  muttered; 
"never  again  1" 

Dorothea  clasped  him  with  trembling  hands. 

"August  1  do  you  not  know  me?"  she  cried,  in  an 
agony.  "I  am  Dorothea.  Wake  up,  dear — ^wake 
up!     It  is  morning,  only  so  dark!" 

August  shuddered  all  over. 

"The  morning!"  he  echoed. 

He  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  will  go  to  grandfather,"  he  said,  very  low. 
"He  is  always  good ;  perhaps  he  could  save  it." 

Loud  blows  with  the  heavy  iron  knocker  of  the 
house-door  drowned  his  words.  A  strange  voice 
called  aloud  through  the  keyhole — 

"Let  me  in!  Quick! — there  is  no  time  to  lose! 
More  snow  like  this,  and  the  roads  will  all  be 
blocked.  Let  me  in!  Do  you  hear?  I  am  come  to 
take  the  great  stove." 

August  sprang  erect,  his  fists  doubled,  his  eyes 
Mazing. 
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"You  shall  never  touch  itl"  he  screamed;  **you 
shall  never  touch  it!" 

"Who  shall  prevent  us?"  laughed  a  big  man,  who 
was  a  Bavarian,  amused  at  the  fierce  little  figure 
fronting  him. 

"I !"  said  August  "You  shall  never  have  it  I  you 
shall  kill  me  first!" 

"Strehla,"  said  the  big  man,  as  August's  father 
entered  the  room,  "you  have  got  a  little  mad  dog 
here;  muzzle  him," 

One  way  and  another  they  did  muzzle  him.  He 
fought  like  a  little  demon  and  hit  out  right  and  left, 
and  one  of  his  blows  gave  the  Bavarian  a  black  eye. 
But  he  was  soon  mastered  by  four  grown  men,  and 
his  father  flung  him,  with  no  li^t  hand,  out  from  the 
door  of  the  back  entrance,  and  the  buyers  of  the 
stately  and  beautiful  stove  set  to  work  to  pack  it  heed- 
fully  and  carry  it  away. 

When  Dorothea  stole  out  to  look  for  August,  he 
was  nowhere  in  sight  She  went  back  to  little  'Gilda, 
who  was  ailing,  and  sobbed  over  the  child,  while 
the  others  stood  looking  on,  dimly  understanding  that 
with  Hirschvogel  was  going  all  the  warmth  of  their 
bodies,  all  the  light  of  their  hearth. 

Even  their  father  now  was  sorry  and  ashamed; 
but  two  hundred  florins  seemed  a  big  sum  to  him, 
and,  after  all,  he  thought,  the  children  could  warm 
themselves  quite  as  well  at  the  black  iron  stove  in  the 
kitchen.     Besides,  whether  he  regretted  it  now  or 
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not,  the  work  of  the  Niimberg  potter  was  sold  ir- 
revocably, and  he  had  to  stand  still  and  see  the  men 
from  Munich  wrap  it  in  manifold  wrappings  and 
bear  it  out  into  the  snowy  air  to  where  an  ox-cart 
stood  in  waiting  for  it. 

In  another  moment  Hirschvogel  was  gone — gone 
for  ever  and  aye. 

August  had  stood  still  for  a  time,  leaning,  sick  and 
faint  from  the  violence  that  had  been  used  to  him, 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The  wall  looked 
on  a  court  where  a  well  was,  and  the  backs  of  other 
houses,  and  beyond  them  the  spire  of  the  Tower  and 
the  peaks  of  the  mountains. 

Into  the  court  an  old  neighbor  hobbled  for  water, 
and,  seeing  the  boy,  said  to  him:  "Child,  is  it  true 
your  father  is  selling  the  big  painted  stove?" 

August  nodded  his  head,  then  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

"Well,  for  sure  he  is  a  fool,"  said  the  neighbor. 
"Heaven  forgive  me  for  calling  him  so  before  his 
own  child  1  but  the  stove  was  worth  a  mint  of  money. 
I  do  remember  in  my  young  days,  in  old  Anton's  time 
(that  was  your  great-grandfather,  my  lad) ,  a  stranger 
from  Vienna  saw  it,  and  said  that  it  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold." 

August's  sobs  went  on  their  broken,  impetuous 
course. 

"I  loved  it!  I  loved  it!"  he  moaned.  "I  do  not 
care  what  its  value  was.     I  loved  it!    /  loved  itr 
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"You  little  simpleton!"  said  the  old  man  kindly. 
**But  you  are  wiser  than  your  father,  when  all's 
said.  If  sell  it  he  must,  he  should  have  taken  it  to 
good  Herr  Steiner  over  at  Spriiz,  who  would  have 
given  him  honest  value.  But  no  doubt  they  took 
him  over  his  beer — ay,  ay!  but  if  I  were  you  I  would 
do  better  than  cry.     I  would  go  after  it." 

August  raised  his  head,  the  tears  raining  down  his 
cheeks. 

"Go  after  it  when  you  are  bigger,"  said  the  neigh- 
bor, with  a  good-natured  wish  to  cheer  him  up  a  lit- 
tle. "The  world  is  a  small  thing  after  all :  I  was  a 
travelli\ig  clock-maker  once  upon  a  time,  and  I  know 
that  your  stove  will  be  safe  enough,  whoever  gets  it; 
anything  that  can  be  sold  for  a  round  sum  is  always 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool  by  everybody.  Ay,  ay, 
don't  cry  so  much!  you  will  see  your  stove  again 
some  day." 

Then  the  old  man  hobbled  away  to  draw  his 
brazen  pail  full  of  water  at  the  well. 

August  remained  leaning  against  the  wall;  his 
head  was  buzzing  and  his  heart  fluttering  with  the 
new  idea  which  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
"Go  after  it,"  had  said  the  old  man.  He  thought, 
"Why  not  go  with  it?"  He  loved  it  better  than  any 
one,  even  better  than  Dorothea;  and  he  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  meeting  his  father  again,  his  father 
who  had  sold  Hirschvogel. 

He  was  by  this  time  in  that  state  of  exaltation  in 
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which  the  impossible  looks  quite  natural  and  com- 
monplace. His  tears  were  still  wet  on  his  pale 
cheeks,  but  they  had  ceased  to  fall.  He  ran  out  of 
the  courtyard  by  a  little  gate,  and  across  to  the  huge 
Gothic  porch  of  the  church.  From  there  he  could 
watch  unseen  his  father's  house-door,  at  which  were 
always  hanging  some  blue-and-gray  pitchers,  such  as 
arc  common  and  so  picturesque  in  Austria,  for  a  part 
of  the  house  was  let  to  a  man  who  dealt  in  pottery. 

He  hid  himself  in  the  grand  portico,  which  he 
had  so  often  passed  through  to  go  to  mass  or  complin 
within,  and  presently  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  for 
he  saw  the  straw-enwrapped  stove  brought  out  and 
laid  with  infinite  care  on  the  bullock-dray.  Two  of 
the  Bavarian  men  mounted  beside  it,  and  the  sleigh- 
wagon  slowly  crept  over  the  snow  of  the  place — ^snow 
crisp  and  hard  as  stone.  The  noble  old  minster 
looked  its  grandest  and  most  solemn,  with  its  dark- 
gray  stone  and  its  vast  archways,  and  its  porch  that 
was  itself  as  big  as  many  a  church,  and  its  strange 
gargoyles  and  lamp-irons  black  against  the  snow  on 
its  roof  and  on  the  pavement;  but  for  once  August 
had  no  eyes  for  it :  he  only  watched  for  his  old  friend. 
Then  he,  a  little  unnoticeable  figure  enough,  like  a 
score  of  other  boys  in  Hall,  crept,  unseen  by  any  of 
his  brothers  or  sisters,  out  of  the  porch  and  over  die 
shelving  uneven  square,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  dray. 

Its  course  lay  toward  the  station  of  the  railway, 
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which  is  close  to  the  salt-works,  whose  smoke  at  times 
sullies  this  part  of  clean  little  Hall,  though  it  does 
not  do  very  much  damage.  From  Hall  the  iron  road 
runs  northward  through  glorious  country  to  Salz- 
burg, Vienna,  Prague,  Buda,  and  southward  over  the 
Brenner  into  Italy.  Was  Hirschvogel  going  north 
or  south?    This  at  least  he  would  soon  know. 

August  had  often  hung  about  the  little  station, 
watching  the  trains  come  and  go  and  dive  into  the 
heart  of  the  hills  and  vanish.  No  one  said  anything 
to  him  for  idling  about;  people  are  kind-hearted  and 
easy  of  temper  in  this  pleasant  land,  and  children  and 
dogs  are  both  happy  there.  He  heard  the  Bavarians 
arguing  and  vociferating  a  great  deal,  and  learned 
that  they  meant  to  go  too  and  wanted  to  go  with  the 
great  stove  itself.  But  this  they  could  not  do,  for 
neither  could  the  stove  go  by  a  passenger  train  nor 
they  themselves  go  in  a  goods  train.  So  at  length  they 
insured  their  precious  burden  for  a  large  sum,  and 
consented  to  send  it  by  a  luggage  train  which  was  to 
pass  through  Hall  in  half  an  hour.  The  swift  trains 
seldom  deign  to  notice  the  existence  of  Hall  at  all. 

August  heard,  and  a  desperate  resolve  made  itself 
up  in  his  little  mind.  Where  Hirschvogel  went 
would  he  go.  He  gave  one  terrible  thought  to  Doro- 
thea— poor,  gentle  Dorothea! — sitting  in  the  cold  at 
home,  then  set  to  worl^  to  execute  his  project.  How 
he  managed  it  he  never  knew  very  clearly  himself, 
but  certain  it  is  that  when  the  goods  train  from  the 
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north,  that  had  come  all  the  way  from  Linz  on  the 
Danube,  moved  out  of  Hall,  August  was  hidden  be- 
hind the  stove  in  the  great  covered  truck,  and 
wedged,  unseen  and  undreamt  of  by  any  human 
creature,  amidst  the  cases  of  wood-carving,  of  clocks 
and  clock-work,  of  Vienna  toys,  of  Turkish  carpets, 
of  Russian  skins,  of  Hungarian  wines,  which  shared 
the  same  abode  as  did  his  swathed  and  bound  Hirsch- 
vogel.  No  doubt  he  was  very  naughty,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  so :  his  whole  mind  and 
soul  were  absorbed  in  the  one  entrancing  idea — to 
follow  his  beloved  friend  and  fire-king. 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  closed  truck,  which  had 
only  a  little  window  above  the  door;  and  it  was 
crowded,  and  had  a  strong  smell  in  it  from  the  Rus- 
sian hides  and  the  hams  that  were  in  it.  But  August 
was  not  frightened;  he  was  close  to  Hirschvogel,  and 
presently  he  meant  to  be  closer  still ;  for  he  meant  to 
do  nothing  less  than  to  get  inside  Hirschvogel  itself. 
Being  a  shrewd  little  boy,  and  having  had  by  great 
good  luck  two  silver  groschen  in  his  breeches-pocket, 
which  he  had  earned  the  day  before  by  chopping 
wood,  he  had  bought  some  bread  and  sausage  at  the 
station  of  a  woman  there  who  knew  him,  and  who 
thought  he  was  going  out  to  his  uncle  Joachim's 
chalet  above  Jenbach.  This  he  had  with  him,  and  this 
he  ate  in  the  darkness  and  the  lumbering,  pounding, 
thundering  noise  which  made  him  giddy,  as  never 
had  he  been  in  a  train  of  any  kind  before.    Still  he 
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ate,  having  had  no  breakfast,  and  being  a  child  and 
half  a  German,  and  not  knowing  at  all  how  or  when 
he  ever  would  eat  again. 

When  he  had  eaten,  not  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
but  as  much  as  he  thought  was  prudent  (for  who 
could  say  when  he  would  be  able  to  buy  anything 
more?),  he  set  to  work  like  a  little  mouse  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  withes  of  straw  and  hay  which  enveloped 
the  stove.  If  it  had  been  put  in  a  packing-case  he 
would  have  been  defeated  at  the  outset  As  it  was, 
he  gnawed  and  nibbled  and  pulled  and  pushed,  just 
as  a  mouse  would  have  done,  making  his  hole  where 
he  guessed  the  opening  of  the  stove  was — the  opening 
through  which  he  had  so  often  thrust  the  big  oak  logs 
to  feed  it.  No  one  disturbed  him;  the  heavy  train 
went  lumbering  on  and  on,  and  he  saw  nothing 
at  all  of  the  beautiful  mountains  and  shining  wa- 
ters and  great  forests  through  which  he  was  being 
carried. 

He  was  hard  at  work  getting  through  tKe  straw 
and  hay  and  twisted  ropes ;  and  get  through  them  at 
last  he  did,  and  found  the  door  of  the  stove,  which  he 
knew  so  well,  and  which  was  quite  large  enough  for 
a  child  of  his  age  to  slip  through ;  and  it  was  this 
which  he  had  counted  upon  doing.  Slip  through  he 
did,  as  he  had  often  done  at  home  for  fun,  and  curled 
himself  up  there  to  see  if  he  could  anyhow  remain 
(during  many  hours.  He  found  that  he  could;  air 
came  in  througK  the  brass  fretwork  of  the  stove;  and 
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with  admirable  caution  in  such  a  little  fellow  he 
leaned  out,  drew  the  hay  and  straw  together  and  re- 
arranged the  ropes,  so  that  no  one  could  ever  have 
dreamed  a  little  mouse  had  been  at  them.  Then  he 
curled  himself  up  again,  this  time  more  like  a  dor- 
mouse than  anything  else ;  and,  being  safe  inside  his 
dear  Hirschvogel  and  intensely  cold,  he  went  fast 
asleep,  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  bed  at  home,  with 
Albrecht  and  Christof  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
train  lumbered  on,  stopping  often  and  long,  as  the 
habit  of  goods  trains  is,  sweeping  the  snow  away  with 
its  cow-switcher,  and  rumbling  through  the  deep 
heart  of  the  mountains,  with  its  lamps  aglow  like  the 
eyes  of  a  dog  in  a  night  of  frost. 


The  train  rolled  on  in  its  heavy,  slow  fashion,  and 
the  child  slept  soundly  for  a  long  while.  When  he 
did  awake  it  was  quite  dark  outside  in  the  land ;  he 
could  not  see,  and  of  course  he  was  in  absolute  dark- 
ness; and  for  a  while  he  was  sorely  frightened  and 
trembled  terribly,  and  sobbed  in  a  quiet,  heartbroken 
fashion,  thinking  of  them  all  at  home.  Poor  Doro- 
thea! how  anxious  she  would  be  I  How  she  would 
run  over  the  town  and  walk  up  to  grandfather's  at 
Dorf  Ampas,  and  perhaps  even  send  over  to  Jen- 
bach,  thinking  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Uncle  Joa- 
chim!   His  conscience  smote  him  for  the  sorrow  he 
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must  be  even  then  causing  to  his  gentle  sister;  but  it 
never  occured  to  him  to  try  and  go  back. 

If  he  once  were  to  lose  sight  of  Hirschvogel,  how 
could  he  ever  hope  to  find  it  again?  How  could  he 
ever  know  whither  it  had  gone — ^north,  south,  east, 
or  west?  The  old  neighbor  had  said  that  the  world 
was  small ;  but  August  knew  at  least  that  it  must  have 
a  great  many  places  in  it :  that  he  had  seen  himself  on 
the  maps  on  his  school-house  walls.  Almost  any 
other  little  boy  would,  I  think,  have  been  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self;  but  August  was  brave,  and  he  had  a  firm  belief 
that  God  and  Hirschvogel  would  take  care  of  him. 
The  master-potter  of  Niirnberg  was  always  present 
to  his  mind — a  kindly,  benign,  and  gracious  spirit, 
dwelling  manifestly  in  that  porcelain  tower  whereof 
he  had  been  the  maker. 

A  droll  fancy,  you  say?  But  every  child  with  a 
soul  in  him  has  quite  as  quaint  fancies  as  this  one  was 
of  August's. 

So  he  got  over  his  terror  and  his  sobbing  both, 
though  he  was  so  utterly  in  the  dark.  He  did  not 
feel  cramped  at  all,  because  the  stove  was  so  large; 
and  air  he  had  in  plenty,  as  it  came  through  the  fret- 
work running  round  the  top.  He  was  hungry  again, 
and  again  nibbled  with  prudence  at  his  loaf  and  his 
sausage.  He  could  not  at  all  tell  the  hour.  Every 
time  the  train  stopped  and  he  heard  the  banging, 
stamping,  shouting,  and  jangling  of  chains  that  went 
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on,  his  heart  seemed  to  jump  up  into  his  mouth.  If 
they  should  find  him  out!  Sometimes  porters  came 
and  took  away  this  case  and  the  other,  a  sack  here, 
a  bale  there,  now  a  big  bag,  now  a  dead  chamois. 
Every  time  the  men  tramped  near  him,  and  swore  at 
each  other,  and  banged  this  and  that  to  and  fro,  he 
was  so  frightened  that  his  very  breath  seemed  to  stop. 

When  they  came  to  lift  the  stove  out,  would  they 
find  him?  and  if  they  did  find  him,  would  they  kill 
him?  That  was  what  he  kept  thinking  of  all  the 
way,  all  through  the  dark  hours,  which  seemed  with- 
out end.  The  goods  trains  are  usually  very  slow,  and 
are  many  days  doing  what  a  quick  train  does  in  a  few 
hours.  This  one  was  quicker  than  most,  because  it 
was  bearing  goods  to  the  king  of  Bavaria;  still,  it 
took  all  the  short  winter's  day  and  the  long  winter's 
night  and  half  another  day  to  go  over  ground  that 
the  mail  trains  cover  in  a  forenooij.  It  passed  great 
armored  Kuffstein,  stantling  across  the  beautiful  and 
solemn  gorge,  denying  the  right  of  way  to  all  the  foes 
of  Austria.  It  passed,  twelve  hours  later,  after  lying 
by  in  out-of-the-way  stations,  pretty  Rosenheim,  that 
marks  the  border  of  Bavaria. 

And  here  the  Nurnberg  stove,  with  August  inside 
it,  was  lifted  out  heedfuUy  and  set  under  a  covered 
way.  When  it  was  lifted  out  the  boy  had  hard  work 
to  keep  in  his  screams ;  he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  as  the 
men  lifted  the  huge  thing,  and  the  earthenware  walls 
of  his  beloved  fire-king  were  not  cushions  of  down. 
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However,  though  they  swore  and  grumbled  at  die 
weight  of  it,  they  never  suspected  that  a  living  child 
was  inside  it,  and  they  carried  it  out  upon  the  plat- 
form and  set  it  down  under  the  roof  of  the  goods 
shed.  There  it  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  and  all  the 
next  morning,  and  August  was  all  the  while  within  it. 
Xhe  winds  of  early  winter  sweep  bitterly  over 
Rosenheim,  and  all  the  vast  Bavarian  plain  was  one 
white  sheet  of  snow.  If  there  had  not  been  whole 
armies  of  men  at  work  always  clearing  the  iron  rails 
of  the  snow,  no  trains  could  ever  have  run  at  all. 
Happily  for  August,  the  thick  wrappings  in  which 
the  stove  was  enveloped  and  the  stoutness  of  its  own 
make  screened  him  from  the  cold,  of  which,  else,  he 
must  have  died — frozen.  He  had  still  some  of  his 
loaf,  and  a  little — a  very  little — of  his  sausage.  What 
he  did  begin  to  suffer  from  was  thirst;  and  this 
frightened  him  almost  more  than  anything  else,  for 
Dorothea  had  read  aloud  to  them  one  night  a  story  of 
the  tortures  some  wrecked  men  had  endured  because 
they  could  not  find  any  water  but  the  salt  sea.  It 
was  many  hours  since  he  had  last  taken  a  drink  from 
the  wooden  spout  of  their  old  pump,  which  brought 
them  the  sparkling,  ice-cold  water  of  the  hills.  But 
fortunately  for  him,  the  stove,  having  been  marked 
and  registered  as  "fragile  and  valuable,"  was  not 
treated  quite  like  a  mere  bale  of  goods,  and  the 
Rosenheim  station-master,  who  knew  its  consignees, 
resolved  to  send  it  on  by  a  passenger  train  that  would 
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leave  there  at  daybreak.  And  when  this  train  went 
out,  in  it,  among  piles  of  luggage  belonging  to  trav- 
ellers to  Vienna,  Prague,  Buda-Pest,  Salzburg,  was 
August,  still  undiscovered,  still  doubled  up  like  a 
mole  in  the  winter  under  the  grass. 

Those  words,  "fragile  and  valuable,"  had  made 
the  men  lift  Hirschvogel  gently  and  with  care.  He 
had  begun  to  get  used  to  his  prison,  and  a  little  used 
to  the  incessant  pounding  and  rumbling  and  rattling 
and  shaking  with  which  modern  travel  always  is  ac- 
companied, though  modern  invention  does  deem  it- 
self so  mightily  clever.  All  in  the  dark  he  was,  and 
he  was  terribly  thirsty;  but  he  kept  feeling  the  earth- 
enware sides  of  the  Nurnberg  giant  and  saying, 
softly,  "Take  care  of  me ;  oh,  take  care  of  me,  dear 
Hirschvogel!" 

He  did  not  say,  "Take  me  back;"  for,  now  that 
he  was  fairly  out  in  the  world  he  wished  to  see  a  little 
of  it.  He  began  to  think  that  they  must  have  been 
all  over  the  world  in  all  this  time  that  the  rolling  and 
roaring  and  hissing  and  jangling  had  been  about  his 
ears ;  shut  up  in  the  dark,  he  began  to  remember  all 
the  tales  that  had  been  told  in  Yule  round  the  fire  at 
his  good  grandfather's  house  at  Dorf,  of  gnomes  and 
elves  and  subterranean  terrors,  and  the  Erl  King  rid- 
ing on  the  black  horse  of  night,  and — and — and  he 
began  to  sob  and  to  tremble  again,  and  this  time  did 
scream  outright.  But  the  steam  was  screaming  itself 
so  loudly  that  no  one,  had  there  been  any  one  nigh, 
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would  have  heard  him;  and  in  another  oiinate  or  so 
the  train  stopped  with  a  jar  and  a  jerk,  and  he  in  his 
cage  could  hear  men  crying  aloud:  ^^Mundienl 
MunchenI" 

Then  he  knew  enough  of  geography  to  know  that 
he  was  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  He  had  had  an 
uncle  killed  in  the  Bayerischenwald  by  the  Bavarian 
forest  guards,  when  in  the  excitement  of  hunting  a 
black  bear  he  had  overpassed  the  limits  of  the  Tyrol 
frontier. 

That  fate  of  his  kinsman,  a  gallant  young  cha- 
niois  hunter  who  had  taught  him  to  handle  a  trigger 
and  load  a  muzzle,  made  the  very  name  of  Bavaria 
a  terror  to  August. 

"It  is  Bavaria  1  It  is  Bavaria  I"  he  sobbed  to  the 
stove:  but  the  stove  said  nothing  to  him;  it  had  no 
fire  in  it.  A  stove  can  no  more  speak  without  fire 
than  a  man  can  see  without  light.  Give  it  fire,  and  it 
will  sing  to  you,  tell  tales  to  you,  offer  you  in  return 
all  the  sympathy  you  ask. 

"It  is  Bavaria!"  sobbed  August;  for  it  is  always 
a  name  of  dread  augury  to  the  Tyroleans,  by  reason 
Qi  those  bitter  struggles  and  midnight  shots  and  un- 
timely deaths  which  come  from  those  meetings  of 
jager  and  hunter  in  the  Bayerischenwald.  But  the 
train  stopped ;  Munich  was  reached,  and  August,  hot 
and  cold  by  turns,  and  shaking  like  a  little  aspen-leaf, 
felt  himself  once  more  carried  out  on  the  shoulders  of 
men,  rolled  along  on  a  truck,  and  finally  set  down, 
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where  be  knew  not,  only  he  knew  he  was  thirsty — 
m  thirsQrt  If  only  he  could  have  reached  his  hand 
out  and  scooped  up  a  little  snow! 

He  thought  he  had  been  moved  on  this  truck 
many  miles,  but  in  truth  the  stove  had  been  only  taken 
from  the  railway  station  to  a  shop  in  die  Marien- 
platz.  Fortunately,  the  stove  was  always  set  up- 
right on  its  four  gilded  feet,  an  injunction  to  that 
effect  having  been  affixed  to  its  written  label,  and  on 
its  gilded  feet  it  stood  now  in  the  small  dark  curiosity 
shop  of  one  Hans  Rhilfer. 

"I  shall  not  unpack  it  till  Anton  comes,"  he  heard 
a  man's  voice  say;  and  then  he  heard  a  key  grate  in  a 
lock,  and  by  the  unbroken  stillness  that  ensued  he 
concluded  he  was  alone,  and  ventured  to  peep 
through  the  straw  and  hay.  What  he  saw  was  a 
small  square  room  filled  with  pots  and  pans,  pictures, 
carvings,  old  blue  jugs,  old  steel  armor,  shields,  dag- 
gers, Chinese  idols,  Vienna  china,  Turkish  rugs,  and 
all  the  art  lumber  and  fabricated  rubbish  of  a  bric-a- 
brae  dealer's. 

It  seemed  a  wonderful  place  to  him ;  but,  oh  1  was 
there  one  drop  of  water  in  it  all?  That  was  his  sin- 
gle thought;  for  his  tongue  was  parching,  and  his 
throat  felt  on  fire,  and  his  chest  began  to  be  dry  and 
choked  as  with  dust.  There  was  not  a  drop-of  water, 
but  there  was  a  lattice-window  grated,  and  beyond 
the  window  was  a  wide  stone  ledge  covered  with- 
snow.    August  cast  one  look  at  the  locked  door, 
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'darted  out  of  his  hiding-place,  ran  and  opened  the 
window,  crammed  the  snow  into  his  mouth  again  and 
again,  and  then  j9ew  back  into  the  stove,  drew  the  hayj 
and  straw  over  the  place  he  entered  by,  tied  the  cords, 
and  shut  the  brass  door  down  on  himself.  He  had 
brought  some  big  icicles  in  with  him,  and  by  them 
his  thirst  was  finally,  if  only  temporarily,  quenched. 
(Then  he  sat  still  in  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  listening 
intently,  wide  awake,  and  once  more  recovering  his 
natural  boldness. 

The  thought  of  Dorothea  kept  nipping  his  heart 
and  his  conscience  with  a  hard  squeeze  now  and  then; 
but  he  thought  to  himself :  "If  I  can  take  her  back 
Hirschvogel,  then  how  pleased  she  will  be,  and  how 
little  'Gilda  will  clap  her  hands!"  He  was  not  at 
all  selfish  in  his  love  for  Hirschvogel:  he  wanted  it 
for  them  all  at  home  quite  as  much  as  for  himself. 
There  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  a  kind  of  ache 
of  shame  that  his  father — his  own  father — should 
have  stripped  their  hearth  and  sold  their  honor  thus. 

A  robin  had  been  perched  upon  a  stone  griffin 
sculptured  on  a  house-eave  near.  August  had  felt 
for  the  crumbs  of  his  loaf  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
thrown  them  to  the  little  bird  sitting  so  easily  on  the 
frozen  snow. 

In  the  darkness  where  he  was  he  now  heard  a 
little  song,  made  faint  by  the  stove-wall  and  the  win- 
dow glass  that  was  between  him  and  it,  but  still  dis- 
tinct and  exquisitely  sweet.     It  was  the  robin,  singing 
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after  feeding  on  the  crumbs.  August,  as  he  heard, 
burst  into  tears.  He  thought  of  Dorothea,  who 
every  morning  threw  out  some  grain  or  some  bread 
on  the  snow  before  the  church.  "What  use  is  it  go- 
ing there"  she  said,  "if  we  forget  the  sweetest  creat- 
ures God  has  made?"  Poor  Dorothea!  Poor,  good, 
tender,  much-burdened  little  soul!  He  thought  of 
her  till  his  tears  ran  like  rain.  Yet  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  dream  of  going  home*  Hirsch- 
vogel  was  here. 

Presently  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  door. 
He  heard  heavy  footsteps  and  the  voice  of  the  man 
who  had  said  to  his  father,  "You  have  a  little  mad 
dog;  muzzle  him!"  The  voice  said:  "Ay,  ay,  you 
have  called  me  a  fool  many  times.  Now  you  shall 
see  what  I  have  gotten  for  two  hundred  dirty  florins. 
Potziausendl  never  did  you  do  such  a  stroke  of 
work." 

Then  the  other  voice  grumbled  and  swore,  and 
the  steps  of  the  two  men  approached  more  closely, 
and  the  heart  of  the  child  went  pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat, 
as  a  mouse's  does  when  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  cheese  and 
hears  a  housemaid's  broom  sweeping  near.  They 
began  to  strip  the  stove  of  its  wrappings:  that  he 
could  tell  by  the  noise  they  made  with  the  hay  and 
the  straw.  Soon  they  had  stripped  it  wholly :  that, 
too,  he  knew  by  the  oaths  and  exclamations  of  won- 
der and  surprise  and  rapture  which  broke  from  the 
man  who  had  not  seen  it  before. 
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"A  right  royal  thing  1  A  wonderful  and  never- 
to-be-rivalled  thing!  Grander  than  the  great  stove 
of  Hohen-SalzburgI  Sublime  I  magnificent  I  match- 
less  I" 

So  the  epithets  ran  on  in  thick,  guttural  voices, 
(diffusing  a  smell  of  lager  beer  so  strong  as  they  spoke 
that  it  reached  August  crouching  in  his  stronghold. 
If  they  should  open  the  door  of  the  stove!  That  was 
his  frantic  fear.  If  they  should  open  it,  it  would  be 
all  over  with  him.  They  would  drag  him  out;  most 
likely  they  would  kill  him,  he  thought,  as  his 
mother's  young  brother  had  been  killed  in  the  Wald. 

The  perspiration  rolled  off  his  forehead  in  his 
agony;  but  he  had  control  enough  over  himself  to 
keep  quiet,  and,  after  standing  by  the  Nurnberg  mas- 
ter's work  for  nigh  an  hour,  praising,  marvelling, 
expatiating  in  the  lengthy  German  tongue,  the  men 
moved  to  a  little  distance  and  began  talking  of  sums 
of  money  and  divided  profits,  of  which  discourse  he 
could  make  out  no  meaning.  All  he  could  make  out 
was  that  the  name  of  the  king — ^the  king — the  king 
came  over  very  often  in  their  arguments.  He  fan- 
cied at  times  they  quarrelled,  for  they  swore  lustily 
and  their  voices  rose  hoarse  and  high;  but  after  a 
while  they  seemed  to  pacify  each  other  and  agree  to 
something,  and  were  in  great  glee,  and  so  in  these 
merry  spirits  came  and  slapped  the  luminous  sides 
of  stately  Hirschvogel,  and  shouted  to  it: 

"Old  Mumchance,  you  have  brought  us  rare  good 
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luck]    To  think  you  were  smoking  in  a  silly  fool  ol 
a  salt-baker's  kitchen  all  these  years  1" 

Then  inside  the  stove  August  jumped  up,  with 
flaming  cheeks  and  clinching  hands,  and  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  shouting  out  to  them  that  they  were 
thieves  and  should  say  no  evil  of  his  father,  when 
he  remembered,  just  in  time,  that  to  breathe  a  word 
or  make  a  sound  was  to  bring  ruin  on  himself  and 
sever  him  forever  from  Hirschvogel.  So  he  kept 
quite  still,  and  the  men  barred  the  shutters  of  the  lit* 
tie  lattice  and  went  out  by  the  door,  double-locking  it 
after  them.  He  had  made  out  from  their  talk  that 
they  were  going  to  show  Hirschvogel  to  some  great 
person:  therefore  he  kept  quite  still  and  dared  not 
move. 

VI 

Muffled  sounds  came  to  him  through  the  shut- 
ters from  the  streets  below — the  rolling  of  wheels,  the 
clanging  of  church-bells,  and  bursts  of  that  military 
music  which  is  so  seldom  silent  in  the  streets  of  Mu- 
nich. An  hour  perhaps  passed  by;  sounds  of  steps 
on  the  stairs  kept  him  in  perpetual  apprehension.  In 
the  intensity  of  his  anxiety  he  forgot  that  he  was  hun- 
gry and  many  miles  away  from  cheerful,  Old  World 
little  Hall,  lying  by  the  clear  gray  river-water,  with' 
the  ramparts  of  the  mountains  all  around. 

Presently  the  door  opened  again  sharply.  He 
could  hear  the  two  dealers'  voices  murmuring  unc- 
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tuous  words,  in  which  "honor,"  "gratitude,",  and 
many  fine,  long,  Aoble  titles  played  the  chief  parts. 
{The  voice  of  another  person,  more  clear  and  refined 
than  theirs,  answered  them  curtly,  and  then,  close  by 
the  Niirnberg  stove  and  the  boy's  ear,  ejaculated  a 
single  ^^Wunderschonr  August  almost  lost  his  ter- 
ror for  himself  in  his  thrill  of  pride  at  his  beloved 
Hirschvogel  being  thus  admired  in  the  great 
city.  He  thought  the  master-potter  must  be  glad 
too. 

^^Wunderschonr  ejaculated  the  stranger  a  second 
time,  and  then  examined  the  stove  in  all  its  parts, 
read  all  its  mottoes,  gazed  long  on  all  its  devices. 

"It  must  have  been  made  for  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian," he  said  at  last;  and  the  poor  little  boy,  mean- 
while, within,  was  "hugged  up  into  nothing,"  as  you 
children  say,  dreading  that  every  moment  he  would 
open  the  stove.  And  open  it  truly  he  did,  and  ex- 
amined the  brasswork  of  the  door:  but  inside  it  was 
so  dark  that  crouching  August  passed  unnoticed^ 
screwed  up  into  a  ball  like  a  hedgehog  as  he  was. 
sThe  gentleman  shut  to  the  door  at  length,  without 
having  seen  anything  strange  inside  it;  and  then  he 
talked  long  and  low  with  the  tradesmen,  and,  as  his 
accent  was  different  from  that  which  August  was 
used  to,  the  child  could  distinguish  little  that  he  said, 
except  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  word  "gulden" 
again  and  again.  After  a  while  he  went  away,  one 
of  the  dealers  accompanying  him,  one  of  them  lin- 
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gering  behind  to  bar  up  the  shutters.  Then  this  one 
also  withdrew  again,  double-locking  the  door. 

The  poor  little  hedgehog  uncurled  itself  and 
dared  to  breathe  aloud. 

What  time  was  it? 

Late  in  the  day,  he  thought,  for  to  accompany 
the  stranger  they  had  lighted  a  lamp ;  he  had  heard 
the  scratch  of  the  match,  and  through  the  brass  fret- 
work had  seen  the  lines  of  light. 

He  would  have  to  pass  the  night  here,  that  was 
certain.  He  and  Hirschvogel  were  locked  in,  but 
at  least  they  were  together.  If  only  he  could  have  had 
something  to  eat!  He  thought  with  a  pang  of  how 
at  this  hour  at  home  they  ate  the  sweet  soup,  some- 
times with  apples  in  it  from  Aunt  Maila's  farm  or- 
chard, and  sang  together,  and  listened  to  Dorothea's 
reading  of  little  tales,  and  basked  in  the  glow  and 
delight  that  had  beamed  on  them  from  the  great 
Nurnberg  fire-king. 

"Oh,  poor,  poor  litle  'Gilda!  What  is  she  doing 
without  the  dear  Hirschvogel?"  he  thought.  Poor 
little  'Gilda!  she  had  only  now  the  black  iron  stove 
of  the  ugly  little  kitchen.    Oh,  how  cruel  of  father! 

August  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  dealers  blame 
or  laugh  at  his  father,  but  he  did  feel  that  it  had  been 
so,  so  cruel  to  sell  Hirschvogel.  The  mere  memory 
of  all  those  long  winter  evenings,  when  they  had  all 
closed  round  it,  and  roasted  chestnuts  or  crab-apples 
in  it,  and  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
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deep  sound  of  the  church-bells,  and  tried  very  mudi 
to  make  each  other  believe  that  the  wolves  still  came 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  streets  of  Hall, 
and  were  that  very  minute  growling  at  the  house-door 
-^all  this  memory  coming  on  him  with  the  sound  of 
the  city  bells,  and  the  knowledge  that  night  drew 
near  upon  him  so  completely,  being  added  to  his 
hunger  and  his  fear,  so  overcame  him  that  he  burst 
out  crying  for  the  fiftieth  time  since  he  had  been  in- 
side the  stove,  and  felt  that  he  would  starve  to  death, 
and  wondered  dreamily  if  Hirschvogel  would  care. 
Yes,  he  was  sure  Hirschvogel  would  care.  Had  he 
not  decked  it  all  summer  long  with  Alpine  roses  and 
edelweiss  and  heaths,  and  made  it  sweet  with  thyme 
and  honeysuckle  and  great  garden-lilies?  Had  he 
ever  forgotten  when  Santa  Claus  came  to  make  it  its 
crown  of  holly  and  ivy  and  wreathe  it  all  around? 

"Oh,  shelter  me;  save  me;  take  care  of  me  I"  he 
prayed  to  the  old  fire-king,  and  forgot,  poor  little 
man,  that  he  had  come  on  this  wild-goose  chase 
northward  to  save  and  take  care  of  Hirschvogel  I 

After  a  time  he  dropped  asleep,  as  children  can 
do  when  they  weep,  and  little  robust  hill-born  boys 
most  surely  do,  be  they  where  they  may.  It  was  not 
very  cold  in  this  lumber-room;  it  was  tightly  shut  up, 
and  very  full  of  things,  and  at  the  back  of  it  were  the 
hot  pipes  of  an  adjacent  house,  where  a  great  deal  of 
fuel  was  burned.  Moreover,  August's  clothes  were 
warm  ones,  and  his  blood  was  young.    So  he  was  not 
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cold,  though  Munich  is  terribly  cold  in  the  nights  of 
December ;  and  he  slept  on  and  on,  which  was  a  com- 
fort to  him,  for  he  forgot  his  woes  and  his  perils  and 
his  hunger  for  a  time. 

Midnight  was  once  more  chiming  from  all  the 
brazen  tongues  of  the  city  when  he  awoke  and,  all 
being  still  around  him,  ventured  to  put  his  head  out 
of  the  brass  door  of  the  stove  to  see  why  such  a 
strange  bright  light  was  round  him. 

It  was  a  very  strange  and  brilliant  light  indeed; 
and  yet,  what  is  perhaps  still  stranger,  it  did  not 
frighten  or  amaze  him,  nor  did  what  he  saw  alarm 
him  either;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  have  done  you 
or  me.  For  what  he  saw  was  nothing  less  than  all 
the  bric-a-brac  in  motion. 

A  big  jug,  an  Apostel-Krug,  of  Kruessen,  was 
solemnly  dancing  a  minuet  with  a  plump  Faenza  jar; 
a  tall  Dutch  clock  was  going  through  a  gavotte  with 
a  spindle-legged  ancient  chair;  a  very  droll  porcelain 
figure  of  Littenhausen  was  bowing  to  a  very  stiff  sol- 
dier in  terre  cuite  of  Ulm ;  an  old  violin  of  Cremona 
was  playing  itself,  and  a  queer  little  shrill,  plaintive 
music  that  thought  itself  merry  came  from  a  painted 
spinnet  covered  with  faded  roses ;  some  gilt  Spanish 
leather  had  got  up  on  the  wall  and  laughed;  a  Dres- 
den mirror  was  tripping  about,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  a  Japanese  bronze  was  riding  along  on  a  griffin; 
a  slim  Venetian  rapier  had  come  to  blows  with  a  stout 
Ferrara  sabre,  all  about  a  little  palefaced  chit  of  a 
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damsel  in  white  Nymphenburg  china;  and  a  portly 
Franconian  pitcher  in  gres  gris  was  calling  aloud, 
"Oh,  these  Italians  1  always  at  feudl"  But  nobody 
listened  to  him  at  all. 

A  great  number  of  little  Dresden  cups  and  sau- 
cers were  all  skipping  and  waltzing;  the  teapots, 
with  their  broad  round  faces,  were  spinning  their 
own  lids  like  teetotums;  the  high-backed  gilded 
chairs  were  having  a  game  of  cards  together;  and  a 
little  Saxe  poodle,  with  a  blue  ribbon  at  its  throat, 
was  running  from  one  to  another,  while  a  yellow  cat 
of  Cornells  Lachtleven's  rode  about  on  a  Delft  horse 
in  blue  pottery  of  1489.  Meanwhile  the  brilliant 
light  shed  on  the  scene  came  from  three  silver  can- 
delabra, though  they  had  no  candles  set  up  in  them; 
and,  what  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  August  looked 
on  at  these  mad  freaks  and  felt  no  sensation  of  won- 
der! He  only,  as  he  heard  the  violin  and  the  spinnet 
playing,  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  dance  too. 

No  doubt  his  face  said  what  he  wished;  for  a 
lovely  little  lady,  all  in  pink  and  gold  and  white, 
with  powdered  hair  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  all 
made  of  the  very  finest  and  fairest  Meissen  china, 
tripped  up  to  him  and  smiled,  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  led  him  out  to  a  minuet.  And  he  danced 
it  perfectly — poor  little  August  in  his  thick,  clumsy 
shoes,  and  his  thick,  clumsy  sheepskin  jacket,  and  his 
rough  homespun  linen,  and  his  broad  Tyrolean  hat! 
He  must  have  danced  it  perfectly,  this  dance  of  kings 
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and  queens  in  days  when  crowns  were  duly  honored, 
for  the  lovely  lady  always  smiled  benignly  and  never 
scolded  him  at  all,  and  danced  so  divinely  herself  to 
the  stately  measures  the  spinnet  was  playing  that 
August  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  till,  their  min- 
uet ended,  she  sat  down  on  her  own  white-and-gold 
bracket. 

"I  am  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Royale,"  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  benignant  smile;  "and  you  have  got 
through  that  minuet  very  fairly." 

Then  he  ventured  to  say  to  her : 

"Madame  my  princess,  could  you  tell  me  kindly 
why  some  of  the  figures  and  furniture  dance  and 
speak,  and  some  lie  up  in  a  corner  like  lumber?  It 
does  make  me  curious.     Is  it  rude  to  ask?" 

For  it  greatly  puzzled  him  why,  when  some  of 
the  bric'h'brac  was  all  full  of  life  and  motion,  some 
was  quite  still  and  had  not  a  single  thrill  in  it. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  powdered  lady,  "is  it 
possible  that  you  do  not  know  the  reason?  Why, 
those  silent,  dull  things  are  imitationP^ 

This  she  said  with  so  much  decision  that  she 
evidently  considered  it  a  condensed  but  complete 
answer. 

"Imitation?"  repeated  August  timidly,  not  under- 
standing. 

"Of  course!  Lies,  falsehoods,  fabrications!"  said 
the  princess  in  pink  shoes,  very  vivaciously.  "They 
only  pretend  to  be  what  we  are!    They  never  wake 
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up:  how  can  they?  No  imitation  ever  had  any  soul 
in  it  yet." 

"Oh  I"  said  August  humbly,  not  even  sure  that 
he  understood  entirely  yet.  He  looked  at  Hirsch- 
vogel:  surely  it  had  a  royal  soul  within  it:  would  it 
not  wake  up  and  speak?  Oh,  dear  I  how  he  longed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  his  fire-king  1  And  he  began  to 
forget  that  he  stood  by  a  lady  who  sat  upon  a  pedes- 
tal of  gold-and-white  china,  with  the  year  1746  cut 
on  it,  and  the  Meissen  mark. 

'What  will  you  be  when  you  are  a  man?"  said 
the  little  lady  sharply,  for  her  black  eyes  were  quick 
though  her  red  lips  were  smiling.  "Will  you  work 
for  the  Konigliche  Porcellan-Manufactur,  like  my 
great  dead  Kandler?" 

"I  have  never  thought,"  said  August,  stammer- 
ing; "at  least — ^that  is — I  do  wish — I  do  hope  to  be 
a  painter,  as  was  Master  Augustin  Hirschvogel  at 
Numberg." 

"Bravo I"  said  all  the  real  bric-a-brac  in  one 
breath,  and  the  two  Italian  rapiers  left  off  fighting 
to  cry,  '^Benoner  For  there  is  not  a  bit  of  true  bric- 
h-brac  in  all  Europe  that  does  not  know  the  names 
of  the  mighty  masters. 

August  felt  quite  pleased  to  have  wpn  so  much 
applause,  and  grew  as  red  as  the  lady's  shoes  with 
bashful  contentment. 

"I  knew  all  the  Hirschvogel,  from  the  old  Veit 
downward,"  said  a  fat  gres  de  Flandre  beer-jug; 
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"I  myself  was  made  at  Nuraberg."  And  he  bowed 
to  the  great  stove  very  politely,  taking  off  his  own 
silver  hat — I  mean  lid — ^with  a  courtly  sweep  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  learned  from  burgomasters. 

The  stove,  however,  was  silent,  and  a  sickening 
suspicion  (for  what  is  such  heartbreak  as  a  suspicion 
of  what  we  love?)  came  through  the  mind  of  August: 
Was  Hirschvogel  only  imitation? 

"No,  no,  no,  noP'  he  said  to  himself,  stoutly: 
though  Hirschvogel  never  stirred,  never  spoke,  yet 
would  he  keep  all  faith  in  itl  After  all  their  happy 
years  together,  after  all  the  nights  of  warmth  and  joy 
he  owed  it,  should  he  doubt  his  own  friend  and  hero, 
whose  gilt  lion's  feet  he  had  kissed  in  his  babyhood? 
"No,  no,  no,  no  !'*  he  said,  with  so  much  emphasis  that 
the  Lady  of  Meissen  looked  sharply  again  at  him. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  pretty  disdain;  "no;  believe 
me,  they  may  *pretendV  forever.  They  can  never 
look  like  us  I  They  imitate  even  our  marks,  but 
never  can  they  look  like  the  real  thing,  never  can 
they  chassent  de  race/' 

"How  should  they?"  said  a  bronze  statuette  of 
Vischer's.  "They  daub  themselves  green  with  ver- 
digris, or  sit  out  in  the  rain  to  get  rusted ;  but  green 
and  rust  are  not  patina;  only  the  ages  can  give  that!" 

"And  my  imitations  are  all  in  primary  colors, 
staring  coloi^,  hot  as  the  colors  of  a  hostlery's  sign- 
board 1"  said  the  Lady  of  Meissen,  with  a  shiver. 

"Well,  there  is  a  gres  de  Flandre  over  there,  who 
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pretends  to  be  a  Hans  Kraut,  as  I  am,"  said  the  jug 
with  the  silver  hat,  pointing  with  his  handle  to  a  jug 
that  lay  prone  on  its  side  in  a  corner.  "He  has 
copied  me  as  exactly  as  it  is  given  to  moderns  to  copy 
us.  Almost  he  might  be  mistaken  for  me.  But  yet 
what  a  difference  there  is  1  How  crude  are  his  blues  1 
how  evidently  done  over  the  glaze  are  his  black  let- 
ters 1  He  has  tried  to  give  himself  my  very  twist; 
but  what  a  lamentable  exaggeration  of  that  playful 
deviation  in  my  lines  which  in  his  becomes  actual 
deformity?" 

"And  look  at  that,"  said  the  gilt  Cordovan  leather, 
with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  a  broad  piece  of  gild- 
ed leather  spread  out  on  a  table.  "They  will  sell  him 
cheek  by  jowl  with  me,  and  give  him  my  name ;  but 
look  I  /  am  overlaid  with  pure  gold  beaten  thin  as 
a  film  and  laid  on  me  in  absolute  honesty  by  worthy 
Diego  de  las  Gorgias,  worker  in  leather  of  lovely 
Cordova  in  the  blessed  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Most 
Christian.  His  gilding  is  one  part  gold  to  eleven 
other  parts  of  brass  and  rubbish,  and  it  has  been  laid 
on  him  with  a  brush — a  brush! — pah!  of  course  he 
will  be  as  black  as  a  crock  in  a  few  years'  time, 
while  I  am  as  bright  as  when  I  first  was  made,  and, 
unless  I  am  burned  as  my  Cordova  burned  its  here- 
tics, I  shall  shine  on  forever." 

"They  carve  pear-wood  because  it  is  so  soft,  and 
dye  it  brown,  and  call  it  meP^  said  an  old  oak  cabi- 
net, with  a  chuckle. 
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^*That  is  not  so  painful ;  it  docs  not  vulgarize  you 
so  much  as  the  xups  they  paint  to-day  and  christen 
after  mer  said  a  Carl  Theodor  cup  subdued  in  hue, 
yet  gorgeous  as  a  jewel. 

"Nothing  can  be  so  annoying  as  to  see  commCMi 
gimcracks  aping  m^/"  interposed  the  princess  in  the 
pink  shoes. 

"They  even  steal  my  motto,  though  it  is  Scrip- 
ture," said  a  Trauerkrug  of  Rugensl^urg  in  black- 
and-white. 

"And  my  own  dots  they  put  oni  plain  English 
china  creatures  I"  sighed  the  little  white  maid  of 
Nymphenbiirg. 

"And  they  sell  hundreds  and  thousands  of  com- 
mon china  plates,  calling  them  after  me,  and  baking 
my  saints  and  my  legends  in  a  muffle  of  to-day;  it  is 
blasphemy  I"  said  a  stout  plate  of  Gubbio,  which  in 
its  year  of  birth  had  seen  the  face  of  Maestro  Giorgio. 

"That  is  what  is  so  terrible  in  these  bric-a-brac 
places,"  said  the  Princess  of  Meissen.  "It  brings  one 
in  contact  with  such  low,  imitative  creatures;  one 
really  is  safe  nowhere  nowadays  unless  under  glass  at 
the  Louvre  or  South  Kensington." 

"And  they  get  even  there,"  sighed  the  gres  de 
Flandre.  "A  terrible  thing  happened  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  a  terre  cuite  of  Blasius  (you  know  the 
terres  cuites  of  Blasius  date  from  1560).  Well,  he 
was  put  under  a  glass  in  a  museum  that  shall  be 
nameless,  and  he  found  himself  set  next  to  his  own 
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imitation,  bom  and  baked  yesterday  at  Frankfort, 
and  what  think  you  the  miserable- creature  said  to 
him,  with  a  grin?  *01d  Pipeclay' — that  is  what  he 
called  my  friend — *the  fellow  that  bought  me  got 
just  as  much  commission  on  me  as  the  fellow  that 
bought  youy  and  that  was  all  that  he  thought  about. 
You  know  it  is  only  the  public  money  that  goes!' 
And  the  horrid  creature  grinned  again  till  he  actu- 
ally cracked  himself.  There  is  a  Providence  above 
all  things,  even  in  museums." 

"Providence  might  have  interfered  before,  and 
saved  the  public  money,"  said  the  little  Meissen  lady 
with  the  pink  shoes. 

"After  all,  does  it  matter?"  said  a  Dutch  jar  of 
Haarlem.  "All  the  shamming  in  the  world  will  not 
make  them  us!" 

"One  does  not  like  to  be  vulgarized,"  said  the 
Lady  of  Meissen  angrily. 

"My  maker,  the  Krabbetje,  did  not  trouble  his 
head  about  that,"  said  the  Haarlem  jar  proudly. 
"The  Krabbetje  made  me  for  the  kitchen — the 
bright,  clean,  snow-white  Dutch  kitchen — ^well-nigK 
three  centuries  ago,  and  now  I  am  thought  worthy 
the  palace ;  yet  I  wish  I  were  at  home ;  yes,  I  wish 
I  could  see  the  good  Dutch  vrouw,  and  the  shining 
canals,  and  the  great  green  meadows  dotted  with  the 
kine." 

"Ah!  if  we  could  all  go  back  to  our  makers!" 
sighed  the  Gubbio  plate,  thinking  of  Giorgio  Andre- 
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oli  and  the  glad  and  gracious  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance: and  somehow  the  words  touched  the  frolic- 
some souls  of  the  dancing  jars,  the  spinning  teapots, 
the  chairs  that  were  playing  cards;  and  the  violin 
stopped  its  merry  music  with  a  sob,  and  the  spinnet 
sighed — thinking  of  dead  hands. 

Even  the  little  Saxe  poodle  howled  for  a  master 
forever  lost;  and  only  the  swords  went  on  quarrel- 
ling, and  made  such  a  clattering  noise  that  the  Jap- 
anese bronze  rode  at  them  on  his  monster  and 
knocked  them  both  right  over,  and  they  lay  straight 
and  still,  looking  foolish;  and  the  little  Nymphen- 
burg  maid,  though  she  was  crying,  smiled  and  almost 
laughed. 

Then  from  where  the  great  stove  stood  there  came 
a  solemn  voice. 

All  eyes^  turned  upon  Hirschvogel,  and  the  heart 
of  its  little  human  comrade  gave  a  great  jump  of  joy. 

"My  friends,"  said  that  clear  voice  from  the  tur- 
ret of  Nurnberg  faience,  "I  have  listened  to  all  you 
have  said.  There  is  too  much  talking  among  the 
Mortalities,  whom  one  of  themselves  has  called  the 
Windbags.  Let  not  us  be  like  them.  I  hear  among 
men  so  much  vain  speech,  so  much  precious  breath 
and  precious  time  wasted  in  empty  boasts,  foolish  an- 
ger, useless  reiteration,  blatant  argument,  ignoble 
mouthings,  that  I  have  learned  to  deem  speech  a 
curse,  laid  on  man  to  weaken  and  envenom  all  his 
undertakings.     For  over  two  hundred  years  I  have 
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never  spoken  myself :  you,  I  hear,  are  not  so  reticent 
I  only  speak  now  because  one  of  you  said  a  beautiful 
thing  that  touched  me.  If  we  all  might  but  go  back 
to  our  makers  1  Ah,  yes!  if  we  might!  We  were 
made  in  days  when  even  men  were  true  creatures, 
and  so  we,  the  work  of  their  hands,  were  true  too. 
iWe,  the  begotten  of  ancient  days,  derive  all  the  value 
in  us  from  the  fact  that  our  makers  wrought  at  us 
with  zeal,  with  piety,  with  integrity,  with  faith — not 
to  win  fortunes  or  to  glut  a  market,  but  to  do  nobly 
an  honest  thing  and  create  for  the  honor  of  the  Arts 
and  God. 

"I  see  amid  you  a  little  human  thing  who  loves 
me,  and  in  his  own  ignorant,  childish  way  loves  Art. 
Now,  I  want  him  forever  to  remember  this  night  and 
these  words;  to  remember  that  we  are  what  we  are, 
and  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  because  centu- 
ries ago  those  who  were  of  single  mind  and  of  pure 
hand  so  created  us,  scorning  sham  and  haste  and 
counterfeit.  Well  do  I  recollect  my  master,  Augus- 
tin  Hirschvogel.  He  led  a  wise  and  blameless  life, 
and  wrought  in  loyalty  and  love,  and  made  his  time 
beautiful  thereby,  like  one  of  his  own  rich,  many- 
colored  church  casements,  that  told  holy  tales  as  the 
sun  streamed  through  them.  Ah,  yes,  my  friends, 
to  go  back  to  our  masters! — that  would  be  the  best 
that  could  befall  us.  But  they  are  gone,  and  even 
the  perishable  labors  of  their  lives  outlive  them. 

"For  many,  many  years  I,  once  honored  of  em- 
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perors,  dwelt  in  a  humble  house  and  warmed  in  suc-» 
cessive  winters  three  generations  of  little,  cold,  hun- 
gry children.  When  I  warmed  them  they  forgot  that 
they  were  hungry;  they  laughed  and  told  tales,  and 
slept  at  last  about  my  feet.  Then  I  knew  that,  hum- 
ble as  had  become  my  lot,  it  was  one  that  my  master 
would  have  wished  for  me,  and  I  was  content  Some- 
times a  tired  woman  would  creep  up  to  me,  and  smile 
because  she  was  near  me,  and  point  out  my  golden 
crown  or  my  ruddy  fruit  to  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
That  was  better  than  to  stand  in  a  great  hall  of  a 
great  city,  cold  and  empty,  even  though  wise  men 
came  to  gaze  and  throngs  of  fools  gaped,  passing  with 
flattering  words.  Where  I  go  now  I  know  not;  but 
since  I  go  from  that  humble  house  where  they  loved 
me,  I  shall  be  sad  and  alone.  They  pass  so  soon, 
those  fleeting  mortal  lives!  Only  we  endure — ^we, 
the  things  that  the  human  brain  creates.  We  can 
but  bless  them  a  little  as  they  glide  by:  if  we  have 
done  that,  we  have  done  what  our  masters  wished. 
So  in  us  our  masters,  being  dead,  yet  may  speak  and 
live." 

Then  the  voice  sank  away  in  silence,  and  a  strange 
golden  light  that  had  shone  on  the  great  stove  faded 
away;  so  also  the  light  died  down  in  the  silver  can- 
delabra. A  soft,  pathetic  melody  stole  gently  through 
the  room.  It  came  from  the  old,  old  spinnet  that 
was  covered  with  the  faded  roses. 

Then  that  sad,  sighing  music  of  a  bygone  day  died' 
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too;  the  clocks  of  the  city  struck  six  of  the  morning; 
day  was  rising  over  the  'Bayerischenwald. 

VII 

August  awoke  witfi  a  great  start,  and  found  him- 
self lying  on  the  bare  bricks  of  the  floor  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  all  the  bric-a-brac  was  lying  quite  still  all 
around.  The  pretty  lady  of  Meissen  was  motionless 
on  her  porcelain  bracket,  and  the  little  Saxe  poodle 
was  quiet  at  her  side. 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  was  very  cold,  but 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  or  of  the  hunger  that  was 
gnawing  his  little  empty  entrails.  He  was  absorbed 
in  the  wondrous  sight,  in  the  wondrous  sounds,  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard. 

All  was  dark  around  him.  Was  it  still  midnight 
or  had  morning  come?  Morning,  surely;  for  against 
the  barred  shutters  he  heard  the  tiny  song  of  the 
robin. 

Tramp,  tramp,  too,  came  a  heavy  step  up  the  stair. 
He  had  but  a  moment  in  which  to  scramble  back  into 
the  interior  of  the  great  stove,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  two  dealers  entered,  bringing  burning  can- 
dles with  them  to  see  their  way. 

August  was  scarcely  conscious  of  danger  more 
than  he  was  of  cold  or  hunger.  A  marvellous  sense 
of  courage,  of  security,  of  happiness,  was  about  him^ 
like  strong  and  gentle  amis  enfolding  him  and  lift- 
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ing  him  upward — upward — upward!  Hirschvogel 
would  defend  him. 

The  dealers  undid  the  shutters,  scaring  the  red- 
breast away,  and  then  tramped  about  in  their  heavy 
boots  and  chattered  in  contented  voices,  and  began  to 
wrap  up  the  stove  once  more  in  all  its  straw  and  hay 
and  cordage.  It  never  once  occurred  to  them  to 
glance  inside.  Why  should  they  look  inside  a  stove 
that  they  had  bought  and  were  about  to  sell  again  for 
all  its  glorious  beauty  of  exterior? 

The  child  still  did  not  feel  afraid.  A  great  exal- 
tation had  come  to  him :  he  was  like  one  lifted  up  by 
his  angels. 

Presently  the  two  traders  called  up  their  porters, 
and  the  stove,  heedfuUy  swathed  and  wrapped  and 
tended  as  though  it  were  some  sick  prince,  going  on 
a  journey,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  stout 
Bavarians  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  door  into 
Marienplatz.  Even  behind  all  those  wrappings  Au- 
gust felt  the  icy  bite  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  outer 
air  at  dawn  of  a  winter's  day  in  Munich.  The  men 
moved  the  stove  with  exceeding  gentleness  and  care, 
so  that  he  had  often  been  far  more  roughly  shaken 
in  his  big  brothers'  arms  than  he  was  in  his  journey 
now;  and  though  both  hunger  and  thirst  made  them- 
selves felt,  being  foes  that  will  take  no  denial,  he  was 
still  in  that  state  of  nervous  exaltation  which  deadens 
all  physical  suffering  and  is  a  cordial  and  an  opiate. 
He  had  heard  Hirschvogel  speak;  that  was  enough. 
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The  stout  carriers  tramped  through  the  city,  six 
of  them,  with  the  Niirnberg  fire-castle  on  their 
brawny  shoulders,  and  went  right  across  Munich  to 
the  railway  station,  and  August  in  the  dark  recog- 
nized all  the  ugly,  jangling,  pounding,  roaring,  hissing 
railway  noises,  and  thought,  despite  his  courage  and 
excitement,  "Will  it  be  a  very  long  journey?"  For 
his  stomach  had  at  times  an  odd  sinking  sensation, 
and  his  head  sadly  often  felt  light  and  swimming. 
If  it  was  a  very,  very  long  journey  he  felt  half  afraid 
that  he  would  be  dead  or  something  bad  before  the 
end,  and  Hirschvogel  would  be  so  lonely:  that  was 
what  he  thought  most  about ;  not  much  about  himself, 
and  not  much  about  Dorothea  and  the  house  at  home. 
He  was  "hi^  strung  to  high  emprise,"  and  could  not 
look  behind  him. 

Whether  for  a  long  or  a  short  journey,  whether 
for  weal  or  woe,  the  stove  with  August  still  within 
it  was  once  more  hoisted  up  into  a  great  van ;  but  this 
time  it  was  not  all  alone,  and  the  two  dealers  as  well 
as  the  six  porters  were  all  with  it. 

He  in  his  darkness  knew  that,  for  he  heard  their 
voices.  The  train  glided  away  over  the  Bavarian 
plain  southward;  and  he  heard  the  men  say  some- 
thing of  Berg  and  the  Wurm-See,  but  their  German 
was  strange  to  him,  and  he  could  not  make  out  what 
these  names  meant. 

The  train  rolled  on,  with  all  its-  fume  and  fuss 
and  roar  of  steam  and  stench  of  oil  and  burning  coal. 
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It  had  to  go  quietly  and  slowly  on  account  of  the 
snow  which  was  falling,  and  which  had  fallen  all 
night. 

"He  might  have  waited  till  he  came  to  the  city/' 
grumbled  one  man  to  another.  "What  weather  to 
stay  on  at  Berg!" 

But  who  he  was  that  stayed  on  at  Berg,  August 
could  not  make  out  at  all. 

Though  the  men  grumbled  about  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  season,  they  were  hilarious  and  well 
content,  for  they  laughed  often,  and,  when  they 
swore,  did  so  good-humoredly,  and  promised  their 
porters  fine  presents  at  New  Year;  and  August,  like 
a  shrewd  little  boy  as  he  was,  who  even  in  the  se- 
cluded Innthal  had  learned  that  money  is  the  chief 
mover  of  men's  mirth,  thought  to  himself,  with  a  ter- 
rible pang — 

"They  have  sold  Hirschvogel  for  some  great  sum  I 
They  have  sold  him  already!" 

Then  his  heart  grew  faint  and  sick  within  him, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  must  soon  die  shut  up 
without  food  and  water  thus;  and  what  new  owner 
of  the  great  fire-palace  would  ever  permit  him  to 
dwell  in  it? 

"Never  mind;  I  will  die,"  thought  he;  "and 
Hirschvogel  will  know  it." 

Perhaps  you  think  him  a  very  foolish  little  fellow; 
but  I  do  not.  It  is  always  good  to  be  loyal  and  ready, 
to  endure  to  the  end. 
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It  is  but  an  hour  and  a  quarter  that  the  train 
usually  takes  to  pass  from  Munich  to  the  Wurm-Sce 
or  Lake  of  Starnberg;  but  this  morning  the  journey 
was  much  slower,  because  the  Way  was  encumbered 
by  snow.  When  it  did  reach  Possenhofen  and  stop, 
and  the  Niirnberg  stove  was  lifted  out  once  more, 
August  could  see  through  the  fretwork  of  the  brass 
door,  as  the  stove  stood  upright  facing  the  lake,  that 
this  Wurm-Sce  was  a  calm  and  noble  piece  of  water, 
of  great  width,  with  low  wooded  banks  and  distant 
mountains — a  peaceful,  serene  place  full  of  rest 

It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock.  The  sun  had  come 
forth;  there  was  a  clear  gray  sky  hereabouts;  the 
snow  was  not  falling,  though  it  lay  white  and  smooth 
everywhere  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  be- 
fore long  would  itself  be  ice. 

Before  he  had  time  to  get  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
the  green  gliding  surface,  die  stove  was  again  lifted 
up  and  placed  in  a  large  boat  that  was  in  waiting- 
one  of  those  very  long  and  huge  boats  which  the 
women  in  these  parts  use  as  laundries,  and  the  men 
as  timber  rafts.  The  stove,  with  much  labor  and 
much  expenditure  of  time  and  care,  was  hoisted  into 
this,  and  August  would  have  grown  sick  and  giddy 
with  the  heaving  and  falling  if  his  big  brothers  had 
not  long  used  him  to  such  tossing  about,  so  that  he 
was  as  much  at  ease  head,  as  feet,  downward.  The 
stove  once  in  it  safely  with  its  guardians,  the  big 
boat  moved  across  the  lake  to  Leoni.     How  a  little 
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hamlet  on  a  Bavarian  lake  got  that  Tuscan-sounding 
•  name  I  cannot  tell ;  but  Leoni  it  is.  The  big  boat 
was  a  long  time  crossing ;  the  lake  here  is  about  three 
miles  broad,  and  these  heavy  barges  are  unwieldy 
and  heavy  to  move,  even  though  they  are  towed  and 
tugged  at  from  the  shore. 

"If  we  should  be  too  late!"  the  two  dealers  mut- 
tered to  each  other,  in  agitation  and  alarm.  "He 
said  eleven  o'clock.'^ 

"Who  was  he?''  thought  August;  "the  buyer,  of 
course,  of  Hirschvogel."  The  slow  passage  across 
the  Wurm-See  was  accomplished  at  length.  The 
lake  was  placid;  there  was  a  sweet  calm  in  the  air 
and  on  the  water;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  in 
the  sky,  though  the  sun  was  shining  and  gave  a  sol- 
emn hush  to  the  atmosphere.  Boats  and  one  little 
steamer  were  going  up  and  down ;  in  the  clear  frosty 
light  the  distant  mountains  of  Zillerthal  and  the 
Algau  Alps  were  visible ;  market  people,  cloaked  and 
furred,  went  by  on  the  water  or  on  the  banks;  the 
deep  woods  of  the  shores  were  black  and  gray  and 
brown.  Poor  August  could  see  nothing  of  a  scene 
that  would  have  delighted  him ;  as  the  stove  was  now 
set,  he  could  only  see  the  old  worm-eaten  wood  of  the 
huge  barge. 

Presently  they  touched  the  pier  at  Leoni. 

"Now,  men,  for  a  stout  mile  and  a  half!  You 
shall  drink  your  reward  at  Christmas-time,"  said  one 
of  the  dealers  to  his  porters,  who,  stout,  strong  men 
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as  they  were,  showed  a  disposition  to  grumble  at  their 
task.  Encouraged  by  large  promises,  they  shoul- 
dered sullenly  the  Niirnberg  stove,  grumbling  again 
at  its  preposterous  weight,  but  little  dreaming  that 
they  carried  within  it  a  small,  panting,  trembling 
boy;  for  August  began  to  tremble  now  that  he  was 
about  to  see  the  future  owner  of  Hirschvogel. 

"If  he  look  a  good,  kind  man,"  he  thought,  "I 
will  beg  him  to  let  me  stay  with  it." 

The  porters  began  their  toilsome  journey  and 
moved  off  from  the  village  pier.  He  could  see  noth- 
ing, for  the  brass  door  was  over  his  head,  and  all  that 
gleamed  through  it  was  the  clear  gray  sky.  He  had 
been  tilted  on  to  his  back,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
little  mountaineer,  used  to  hanging  head-downward 
over  crevasses,  and,  moreover,  seasoned  to  rough 
treatment  by  the  hunters  and  guides  of  the  hills  and 
riie  salt-workers  in  the  town,  he  would  have  been 
made  ill  and  sick  by  the  bruising  and  shaking  and 
many  changes  of  position  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  way  the  men  took  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  but  the  road  was  heavy  with  snow,  and  the 
burden  they  bore  was  heavier  still.  The  dealers 
cheered  them  on,  swore  at  them,  and  praised  them  in 
one  breath ;  besought  them  and  reiterated  their  splen- 
did promises,  for  a  clock  was  striking  eleven,  and 
they  had  been  ordered  to  reach  their  destination  at 
that  hour,  and,  though  the  air  was  so  cold,  the  heat- 
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drops  rolled  o£E  their  foreheads  as  they  walked,  they 
were  so  frightened  at  being  late.  But  the  porters 
would  not  budge  a  foot  quicker  than  they  chose,  and 
a3  they  were  not  poor  four-footed  carriers  their  em- 
ployers dared  not  thrash  them,  though  most  willingly 
would  they  have  done  so. 

The  road  seemed  terribly  long  to  the  anxious 
tradesmen,  to  the  plodding  porters,  to  the  poor  little 
man  inside  the  stove,  as  he  kept  sinking  and  rising, 
sinking  and  rising,  with  each  of  their  steps. 

Where  they  were  going  he  had  no  idea,  only  after 
a  very  long  time  he  lost  the  sense  of  the  fresh  icy 
wind  blowing  on  his  face  throu^  the  brasswork 
above,  and  felt  by  their  movements  beneath  hihi  that 
they  were  mounting  steps  or  stairs.  Then  he  heard 
a  great  many  different  voices,  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  being  said.  He  felt  that  his  bearers 
paused  some  time,  then  moved  on  and  on  again. 
Their  feet  went  so  softly  he  thought  they  must  be 
moving  on  carpet,  and  as  he  felt  a  warm  air  come  to 
him  he  concluded  that  he  was  in  some  heated  cham- 
bers, for  he  was  a  clever  little,  fellow,  and  could  put 
two  and  two  together,  though  he  was  so  hungry  and 
so  thirsty  and  his  empty  stomach  felt  so  strangely. 
They  must  have  gone,  he  thought,  through  some  very 
great  number  of  rooms,  for  they  walked  so  long  on 
and  on,  on  and  on.  At  last  the  stove  was  set  down 
again,  and,  happily  for  him,  set  so  that  his  feet  were 
downward. 
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What  he  fancied  was  that  he  was  in  some  mu- 
seuniy  like  that  which  he  had  seen  in  the  city  of  Inns- 
bruck. 

The  voices  he  heard  were  very  hushed,  and  the 
steps  seemed  to  go  away,  far  away,  leaving  him  alone 
with  Hirschvogel.  He  dared  not  look  out,  but  he 
peeped  through  the  brasswork,  and  all  he  could  see 
was  a  big  carved  lion's  head  in  ivory,  with  a  gold 
crown  atop.  It  belonged  to  a  velvet  fauteuil,  but 
he  could  not  see  the  chair,  only  the  ivory  lion. 

There  was  a  delicious  fragrance  in  the  air — a  fra- 
grance as  of  flowers.  "Only  how  can  it  be  flowers?" 
thought  August;  "it  is  December!" 

From  afar  off,  as  it  seemed,  there  came  a  dreamy 
exquisite  music,  as  sweet  as  the  spinnet's  had  been, 
but  so  much  fuller,  so  much  richer,  seeming  as  though' 
a  chorus  of  angels  were  singing  all  together.  Au- 
gust ceased  to  think  of  the  museum;  he  thought  of 
heaven.  "Are  we  gone  to  the  Master?"  he  thought, 
remembering  the  words  of  Hirschvogel. 

All  was  so  still  around  him ;  there  was  no  sound 
anjrwhere  except  the  sound  of  the  far-off  choral 
music. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  he  was  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Berg,  and  the  music  he  heard  was  the  music  of 
Wagner,  who  was  playing  in  a  distant  room  some  of 
the  motifs  of  "Parsifal." 

Presently  he  heard  a  fresh  step  near  him,  and  he 
heard  a  low  voice  say,  close  behind  him,  'So!"    An 
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exclamation,  no  doubt,  he  thought,  of  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  Hirschvogel. 

Then  the  same  voice  said,  after  a  long  pause,  dur- 
ing which,  no  doubt,  as  August  thought,  this  new- 
comer was  examining  all  the  details  of  the  wondrous 
fire-tower:  "It  was  well  bought;  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful !-  It  is  most  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Au- 
gustin  Hirschvogel." 

Then  the  hand  of  the  speaker  turned  the  round 
handle  of  the  brass  door,  and  the  fainting  soul  of  the 
poor  little  prisoner  within  grew  sick  with  fear. 

The  handle  turned,  the  door  was  slowly  drawn 
open,  some  one  bent  down  and  looked  in,  and  the 
same  voice  that  he  had  heard  in  praise  of  its  beauty 
called  aloud,  in  surprise:  "What' is  this  in  it?  A 
live  child?" 

Then  August,  terrified  beyond  all  self-control, 
and  dominated  by  one  master-passion,  sprang  out  of 
the  body  of  the  stove  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
speaker. 

"Oh,  let  me  stayl  Pray,  meinherr,  let  me  stay!" 
he  sobbed.  "I  have  come  all  the  way  with  Hirsch- 
vogel 1" 

Some  gentlemen's  hands  seized  him,  not  gently,  by 
any  means,  and  their  lips  angrily  muttered  in  his  ear : 
"Little  knave,  peace!  be  quiet  J  hold  your  tongue  1  It 
is  the  king!" 

They  were  about  to  drag  him  out  of  the  august  at- 
mosphere as  if  he  had  been  some  venomous,  danger- 
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ous  beast  come  there  to  slay,  but  the  voice  he  had 
heard  speak  of  the  stove  said,  in  kind  accents :  "Poor 
little  child  1  he  is  very  young.  Let  him  go:  let  him 
speak  to  me." 

VIII 

The  word  of  a  king  is  law  to  his  courtiers:  so, 
sorely  against  their  wish,  the  angry  and  astonished 
chamberlains  let  August  slide  out  of  their  grasp,  and 
he  stood  there  in  his  little  rough  sheepskin  coat  and 
his  thick,  mud-covered  boots,  with  his  curling  hair 
all  in  a  tangle,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful 
chamber  he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  man  with  a  beautiful  dark  face,  and  eyes 
full  of  dreams  and  fire;  and  the  young  man  said  to 
him: 

"My  child,  how  came  you  here,  hidden  in  this 
stove?  Be  not  afraid:  tell  me  the  truth.  I  am  the 
king." 

August  in  an  instant  of  homage  cast  his  great  bat- 
tered black  hat  with  the  tarnished  gold  tassels  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  folded  his  little  brown 
hands  in  supplication.  He  was  too  intensely  in  ear- 
nest to  be  in  any  way  abashed!  he  was  too  lifted 
out  of  himself  by  his  love  for  Hirschvogel  to  be 
conscious  of  any  awe  before  any  earthly  majesty. 
He  was  only  so  glad — so  glad  it  was  the  king. 
Kings  were  always  kind;  so  the  Tyrolese  think, 
who  love  their  lords. 
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"Oh,  dear  kingl"  he  said,  with  trembling  en- 
treaty in  his  faint  little  voice,  "Hirschvogcl  was  ours, 
and  we  have  loved  it  all  our  lives;  and  father  sold  it. 
And  when  I  saw  that  it  did  really  go  from  us,  then 
I  said  to  myself  I  would  go  with  it ;  and  I  have  come 
all  the  way  inside  it.  And  last  night  it  spoke  and 
said  beautiful  things.  And  I  do  pray  you  to  let  me 
live  with  it,  and  I  will  go  out  every  morning  and  cut 
wood  for  it  and  you,  if  only  you  will  let  me  stay  be- 
side it.  No  one  ever  has  fed  it  with  fuel  but  me 
since  I  grew  big  enough,  and  it  loves  me — it  does 
indeed;  it  said  so  last  night;  and  it  said  that  it  had 
been  happier  with  us  than  if  it  were  in  any  palace — ^^ 
And  then  his  breath  failed  him,  and,  as  he  lifted  his 
little,  eager,  pale  face  to  the  young  king's,  great  tears 
were  falling  down  his  cheeks. 

Now,  the  king  likes  all  poetic  and  uncommon 
things,  and  there  was  that  in  the  child's  face  Which 
pleased  and  touched  him.  He  motioned  to  his  gen- 
tlemen to  leave  the  little  boy  alone. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  him. 

"I  am  August  Strehla.  My  father  is  Hans 
Strehla.  We  live  in  Hall,  in  the  Innthal;  and 
Hirschvogel  has  been  ours  so  long — so  long!" 

His  lips  quivered  with  a  broken  sob. 

"And  have  you  truly  travelled  inside  this  stove  all 
the  way  from  Tyrol?" 

"Yes,"  said  August;  "no  one  thought  to  look  in- 
side till  you  did." 
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The  king  laughed ;  then  another  view  of  the  mat- 
ter occurred  to  him. 

"Who  bought  the  stove  of  your  father?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Traders  of  Munich,"  said  August,  who  did  not 
know  that  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  as 
to  a  simple  citizen,  and  whose  little  brain  was  whirl- 
ing and  spinning  dizzily  round  its  one  central 
idea. 

"What  sum  did  they  pay  your  father,  do  you 
know?"  asked  the  sovereign. 

"Two  hundred  florins,"  said  August,  with  a  great 
sigh  of  shame.  "It  was  so  much  money,  and  he  is 
so  poor,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us." 

The  king  turned  to  his  gentlemen-in-waiting. 
"Did  these  dealers  of  Munich  come  with  the 
stove?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  desired 
them  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  before  him.  As 
one  of  his  chamberlains,  hastened  on  the  errand,  the 
monarch  looked  at  August  with  compassion, 

"You  are  very  pale,  little  fellow:  when  did  you 
eat  last?" 

"I  had  some  bread  and  sausage  with  me;  yester- 
day afternoon  I  finished  it." 

"You  would  like  to  eat  now?" 

"If  I  might  have  a  little  water  I  should  be  glad; 
my  throat  is  very  dry." 

The  king  had  water  and  wine  brought  for  him, 
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and  cake  also ;  but  August,  though  he  drank  eagerly, 
could  not  swallow  anything.  His  mind  was  in  too 
great  a  tumult. 

"May  I  stay  with  Hirschvogel? — may  I  stay?'* 
he  said,  with  feverish  agitation. 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  the  king;  and  asked  abruptly, 
"What  do  you  wish  to  be  when  you  are  a  man?" 

"A  painter.  I  wish  to  be  what  Hirschvogel  was 
— I  mean  the  master  that  made  my  Hirschvogel." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  king. 

Then  the  two  dealers  were  brought  into  their  sov- 
ereign's presence.  They  were  so  terribly  alarmed, 
not  being  either  so  innocent  or  so  ignorant  as  August 
was,  that  they  were  trembling  as  though  they  were 
being  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  they  were  so  utterly 
astonished,  too,  at  a  child  having  come  all  the  way 
from  Tyrol  in  the  stove,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  court 
had  just  told  them  this  child  had  done,  that  they, 
could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  where  to  look,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  foolish  aspect  indeed. 

"Did  you  buy  this  Nurnberg  stove  of  this  little 
boy's  father  for  two  hundred  florins?"  the  king  asked 
them;  and  his  voice  was  no  longer  soft  and  kind  as 
it  had  been  when  addressing  the  child,  but  very  stern. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,"  murmured  the  trembling 
traders. 

"And  how  much  did  the  gentleman  who  pur- 
chased it  for  me  give  to  you?" 

"Two  thousand  ducats,  your  majesty,"  muttered 
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the  dealers,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  telling 
the  truth  in  their  fright. 

The  gentleman  was  not  present:  he  was  a  trusted 
cx>unsellor  of  the  king  in  art  matters,  and  often  made 
purchases  for  him. 

The  king  smiled  a  little  and  said  nothing.  The 
gentleman  had  made  out  the  price  to  him  as  eleven 
thousand  ducats. 

"You  will  give  at  once  to  this  boy's  father  the  two 
thousand  gold  ducats  that  you  received,  less  the  two 
hundred  Austrian  florins  that  you  paid  him/'  said 
the  king  to  his  humiliated  and  abject  subjects.  "You 
are  great  rogues.  Be  thankful  you  are  not  more 
greatly  punished." 

He  dismissed  them  by  a  sign  to  his  courtiers,  and 
to  one  of  these  gave  the  mission  of  making  the  deal- 
ers of  the  Marienplatz  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

August  heard,  and  felt  dazzled,  yet  miserable. 
Two  thousand  gold  Bavarian  ducats  for  his  father  1 
Why,  his  father  would  never  need  to  go  any  more  to 
the  salt-baking  1  And  yet,  whether  for  ducats  or  for 
florins,  Hirschvogel  was  sold  just  the  same;  and 
would  the  king  let  him  stay  with  it? — would  he? 

"Oh,  do  I  oh,  please  do  J"  he  mufmured^  joining 
his  litde  brown  weather-stained  bauds,  and  kneeling 
down  before  the  young  monarch,  who  himself  stood 
absorbed  in  painful  thought,  for  the  deception  so 
basely  practiced  on  him,  for  the  greedy  sake  of  gain, 
by  a  trusted  counsellor,  was  bitter  to  him. 
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He  looked  down  on  the  child,  and  as  he  did  so 
smiled  once  more. 

"Rise  up,  my  little  man,"  he  said,  in  a  kind  voice; 
"kneel  only  to  your  God.  Will  I  let  you  stay  with 
your  Hirschvogel?  Yes,  I  will;  you  shall  stay  at 
my  court,  and  you  shall  be  taught  to  be  a  painter — 
in  oils  or  on  porcelain  as  you  will — and  you  must 
grow  up  worthily,  and  win  all  the  laurels  at  our 
schools  of  art;  and  if  when  you  are  twenty-one  years 
old  you  have  done  well  and  bravely,  then  I' will  give 
you  your  Nurnberg  stove;  or,  if  I  am  no  more  living, 
then  those  who  reign  after  me  shall  do  so.  And  now 
go  away  with  this  gentleman,  and  be  not  afraid,  and 
you  shall  light  a  fire  every  morning  in  Hirschvogel, 
but  you  will  not  need  to  go  out  and  cut  the  wood." 

Then  he  smiled  and  stretched  out  his  hand;  the 
courtiers  tried  to  make  August  understand  that  he 
ought  to  bow  and  touch  it  with  his  lips,  but  August 
could  not  understand  that  anyhow;  he  was  too  happy. 
He  threw  his  two  arms  about  the  king's  knees,  and 
kissed  his  feet  passionately;  then  he  lost  all  sense  of 
where  he  was,  and  fainted  away  from  hunger  and  tire 
and  emotion  and  wondrous  joy. 

As  the  darkness  of  his  swoon  closed  in  on  him,  he 
heard  in  his  fancy  the  voice  from  Hirschvogel  say- 
ing: "Let  us  be  worthy  our  maker!" 

He  is  only  a  scholar  yet,  but  he  is  a  happy  scholar, 
and  promises  to  be  a  great  man.     Sometimes  he  goes 
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back  for  a  lew  da3rs  to  Hall,  where  the  gold  ducats 
have  made  his  father  prosperous.  In  the  old  house- 
room  there  is  a  large  white  porcelain  stove  of  Mu- 
nicby  the  king's  gift  to  Dorothea  and  'Gilda. 

And  August  never  goes  home  without  going  into 
the  great  church  and  saying  his  thanks  to  God,  who 
blessed  his  strange  winter's  journey  in  the  Nurnberg 
ttove.  As  for  his  dream  in  the  dealers'  room  that 
night,  he  will  never  admit  that  he  did  dream  it;  he 
^ill  declares  that  he  saw  it  all,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Hirschvogel.  And  who  shall  say  that  he  did  not? 
for  what  is  the  gift  of  the  poet  and  the  artist  except 
to  see  the  sights  which  others  cannot  see  and  to  hear 
the  sounds  that  others  cannot  hear? 
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WASTE    NOT,     WANT     NOT, 

♦  OR    TWO    STRINGS    TO    YOUR    BOW 

1^  R.  GRESHAM,  a  Bristol  merchant,  who  had, 
^^*  by  honorable  industry  and  economy,  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  fortune,  retired  from  business  to 
a  new  house  which  he  had  built  upon  the  Downs, 
near  Clifton.  Mr.  Gresham,  however,  did  not  im- 
agine that  a  new  house  alone  could  make  him  happy* 
He  did  not  propose  to  live  in  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, for  such  a  life  would  have  been  equally  in- 
compatible with  his  habits  and  his  principles.  He 
was  fond  of  children,  and  as  he  had  no  sons,  he  de- 
termined to  adopt  one  of  his  relations.  He  had  two 
nephews,  and  he  invited  both  of  them  to  his  house, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  dispositions,  and  of  the  habits  which  they  hadt 
acquired. 

Hal  and  Benjamin,  Mr.  Gresham's  nephews, 
were  about  ten  years  old.  They  had  been  educated 
very  diflferently.  Hal  was  the  son  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family.  His  father  was  a  gentleman,  who 
spent  rather  more  than  he  could  afford;  and  Hal, 
from  the  example  of  the  servants  in  his  father's  fam- 
ily, with  whom  he  had  passed  the  first  years  of  his 
childhood,  learned  to  waste  more  of  everything  than 
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he  used.  He  had  been  told  that  "gentlemen  should' 
be  above  being  careful  and  saving" ;  and  he  had  un- 
fortunately imbibed  a  notion  that  extravagance  was 
the  sign  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  economy  of  an 
avaricious  one. 

Benjamin,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  taught  habits 
of  care  and  foresight.  His  father  had  but  a  very 
small  fortune,  and  was  anxious  that  his  son  should 
early  learn  that  economy  insures  independence,  and 
sometimes  puts  it  in  the  power  of  those  who  are  not 
very  rich  to  be  very  generous. 

The  morning  after  these  two  boys  arrived  at  their 
uncle's  they  were  eager  to  see  all  the  rooms  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Gresham  accompanied  them,  and  at- 
tended to  their  remarks  and  exclamations. 

"Oh,  what  an  excellent  motto!"  exclaimed  Ben 
when  he  read  the  following  words,  which  were  writ- 
ten in  large  characters  over  the  chimney-piece,  in  his 
uncle's  spacious  kitchen : 

WASTE   NOT,   WANT  NOT 

"Waste  not,  want  not!"  repeated  his  cousin  Hal 
in  rather  a  contemptuous  tone;  "I  think  it  looks 
stingy  to  servants ;  and  no  gentleman's  servants,  cooks 
especially,  would  like  to  have  such  a  mean  motto  al- 
ways staring  them  in  the  face."  iBen,  who  was  not 
so  conversant  as  his  cousin  in  the  ways  of  cooks  and 
gentlemen's  servants,  made  no  reply  to  these  observa- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Gresham  was  called  away  while  his  nephews 
were  looking  at  the  other  rooms  in  the  house.  Some 
time  afterward  he  heard  their  voices  in  the  hall. 

*^Boys,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  said  Hal ;  "you  were  called  away 
from  us,  and  we  did  not  know  which  way  to  go." 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  do?"  said  Mr. 
Gresham. 

"No,  sir,  nothing,"  answered  Hal  in  a  careless 
tone,  like  one  who  was  well  content  with  the  state  of 
habitual  idleness. 

"No,  sir,  nothing  1"  replied  Ben  in  a  voice  of 
lamentation. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "if  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  lads,  will  you  unpack  these  two  parcels  for 
me?" 

The  two  parcels  were  exactly  alike,  both  of  them 
well  tied  up  with  good  whipcord.  Ben  took  his  par- 
cel to  a  table,  and,  after  breaking  oflf  the  sealing-wax, 
began  carefully  to  examine  the  knot,  and  then  to  untie 
it.  Hal  stood  still,  exactly  in  the  spot  where  the  par- 
cel was  put  into  his  hands,  and  tried  first  at  one  cor- 
ner, and  then  at  another,  to  pull  the  string  off  by 
force.  "I  wish  these  people  wouldn't  tie  up  their 
parcels  so  tight,  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  undone," 
cried  he,  as  he  tugged  at  the  cord;  and  he  pulled  the 
knot  closer  instead  of  loosening  it 

"Ben!  why,  how  did  you  get  yours  undone,  man? 
what's    in   your    parcel?     I   wonder   what  is   in 
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mine.  I  wish  I  could  get  this  string  off;  I  must 
cut  it." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Ben,  who  now  had  undone  the  last 
knot  of  his  parcel,  and  who  drew  out  the  length  of 
string  with  exultation;  "don't  cut  it,  Hal:  look  what 
a  nice  cord  this  is,  and  yours  is  the  same:  it's  a  pity 
to  cut  it:  'Waste  not,  want  not,'  you  know." 

"Pooh!"  said  Hal;  "what  signifies  a  bit  of  pack- 
thread?" 

"It  is  whipcord,"  said  Ben. 

"Well,  whipcord  1  what  signifies  a  bit  of  whip- 
cord? you  can  get  a  bit  of  whipcord  twice  as  long  as 
that  for  twopence;  and  who  cares  for  twopence? 
Not  I,  for  one!  so  here  it  goes,"  cried  Hal,  drawing 
out  his  knife;  and  he  cut  the  cord,  precipitately,  in 
sundry  places. 

"Lads,  have  you  undone  the  parcels  for  me?" 
said  Mr.  Gresham,  opening  the  parlor-door. 

"Yes,  sir,"  cried  Hal,  and  he  dragged  off  his  half- 
cut,  half-entangled  string;  "here's  the  parcel." 

"And  here's  my  parcel,  uncle;  and  here's  the 
string,"  said  Ben. 

"You  may  keep  tKe  string  for  your  pains,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ben;  "what  an  excellent 
whipcord  it  is!" 

"And  you,  Hal,"  continued  Mr.  Gresham,  "you 
may  keep  your  string  too,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use  to 


you." 
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"It  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  thank  you,  sir,"  said 
Hal. 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not,  if  tliis  be  it,"  said  his  uncle, 
taking  up  the  jagged,  knotted  remains  of  Hal's  cord. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Gresham  gave  to  eadf 
of  his  nephews  a  new  top. 

"But  how's  this?"  said  Hal;  "these  tops  have  no 
strings;  what  shall  we  do  for  strings?" 

"I  have  a  string  that  will  do  very  well  for  mine,** 
said  Ben,  and  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  fine, 
long,  smooth  string  which  had  tied  up  the  parcel. 
With  this  he  soon  set  up  his  top,  which  spun  admi- 
rably welL 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  but  a  string  I"  said  Hal; 
*Sv^hat  shall  I  do  for  a  string?  I'll  tell  you  what;  I 
can  use  the  string  that  goes  round  my  hatl" 

"But  then,"  said  Ben,  "what  will  you  do  for  a 
hat-band?" 

"I'll  manage  to  do  without  one,"  said  Hal;  and 
he  took  the  string  off  his  hat  for  his  top.  It  soon  was 
worn  through,  and  he  split  his  top  by  driving  the  peg 
too  tightly  into  it.  His  cousin  Ben  let  him  set  up  his 
the  next  day,  but  Hal  was  no  more  fortunate  or  more 
careful  when  he  meddled  with  other  people's  things 
than  when  he  managed  his  own.  He  had  scarcely 
played  half  an  hour  before  he  split  it,  by  driving  in 
the  peg  too  violently. 

Ben  bore  this  misfortune  with  good  humor. 
"Come,"  said  he,  "it  can't  be  helped;  but  give  me 
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the  string,  because  that  may  still  be  of  use  for  some- 
thing else." 

It  happened  some  time  afterward  that  a  lady  who 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Hal's  mother  at 
Bath — that  is  to  say,  who  had  frequently  met  her  at 
the  card-table  during  the  winter — ^now  arrived  at 
Clifton.  She  was  informed  by  his  mother  that  Hal 
was  at  Mr.  Gresham's,  and  her  sons,  who  were 
friends  of  his,  came  to  see  him,  and  invited  him  to 
spend  the  next  day  with  them. 

Hal  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  al- 
ways glad  to  go  out  to  dine,  because  it  gave  him 
something  to  do,  something  to  think  of,  or  at  least 
something  to  say.  Besides  this,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated to  think  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  visit  fine  people; 
and  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  his  mother's  acquaintance)  was  a  very  fine  lady, 
and  her  two  sons  intended  to  be  very  great  gentle- 
men. He  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry  when  these 
young  gentlemen  knocked  at  his  uncle's  door  the  next 
day;  but  just  as  he  got  to  the  hall-door  little  Patty 
called  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  dropped  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Pick  it  up,  then,  and  bring  it  to  me,  quick,  can't 
you,  child?"  cried  Hal,  "for  Lady  Di's  sons  are  wait- 
ing for  me." 

Little  Patty  did  not  know  anything  about  Lady 
Di's  sons,  but  as  she  was  very  good-natured  and  saw 
that  her  cousin  Hal  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in 
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a  desperate  hurry,  she  ran  downstairs  as  fast  as  she 
possibly  could,  toward  the  landing-place,  where  the 
handkerchief  lay;  but,  alas  I  before  she  reached  the 
handkerchief  she  fell,  rolling  down  a  whole  flight  of 
stairs;  and  when  her  fall  was  at  last  stopped  by  the 
landing-place  she  did  not  cry,  but  she  writhed  as  if 
she  was  in  great  pain. 

"Where  are  you  hurt,  my  love?"  said  Mr.  Gresh- 
am,  who  came  instantly,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  some 
one  falling  downstairs.  "Where  -are  you  hurt,  my 
dear?" 

"Here,  papa,"  said  the  little  girl,  touching  her 
ankle,  which  she  had  decently  covered  with  her 
gown;  "I  believe  I  am  hurt  here,  but  not  much," 
added  she,  trying  to  rise;  "only  it  hurts  me  when  I 
move." 

"I'll  carry  you;  don't  move,  then,"  said  her 
father,  and  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"My  shoe;  IVe  lost  one  of  my  shoes,"  said  she. 

Ben  looked  for  it  upon  the  stairs,  and  he  found  it 
sticking  in  a  loop  of  whipcord,  which  was  entangled 
round  one  of  the  banisters.  When  this  cord  was 
drawn  forth,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  very  same 
jagged,  entangled  piece  which  Hal  had  pulled  off  his 
parcel.  He  had  diverted  himself  with  running  up 
and  downstairs,  whipping  the  banisters  with  it,  as  he 
thought  he  could  convert  it  to  no  better  use;  and, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  at  last  left  it  hanging 
just  where  he  happened  to  throw  it  when  the  dinner- 
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bell  rang.  Poor  litdc  Patty's  ankle  was  terribly- 
sprained,  and  Hal  reproached  himself  for  his  folly, 
and  would  have  reproached  himself  longer,  perhaps, 
if  Lady  Di  Sweepstakes'  sons  had  not  hurried  him 
away. 

In  the  evening  Patty  could  not  run  about  as  she 
used  to  do,  but  she  sat  upon  the  sofa,  and  she  said 
that  she  did  not  feel  the  pain  of  her  ankle  so  much, 
while  Ben  was  so  good  as  to  play  at  jack-straws  with 
her. 

"That's  right,  Ben;  never  be  ashamed  of  being 
good-natured  to  those  who  are  younger  and  weaker 
than  yourself,"  said  his  uncle,  smiling  at  seeing  him 
produce  his  whipcord  to  indulge  his  little  cousin  with 
a  game  at  her  favorite  cat's-cradle,  "I  shall  not  think 
you  one  bit  less  manly  because  I  see  you  playing  at 
cat's-cradle  with  a  little  child  six  years  old." 

Hal,  however,  was  not  precisely  of  his  uncle's 
opinion,  for  when  he  returned  in  the  evening,  and 
saw  Ben  playing  with  his  little  cousin,  he  could  not 
help  smiling  contemptuously,  and  asked  if  he  had 
been  playing  at  cat's-cradle  all  night.  In  a  heedless 
manner  he  made  some  inquiries  after  Patty's  sprained 
ankle,  and  then  he  ran  on  to  tell  all  the  news  he  had 
heard  at  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes' — ^news  which  he 
thought  would  make  him  appear  a  person  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

"Do  you  know,  uncle — do  you  know,  Ben,"  said 
he,  "there's  to  be  the  most  famous  doings  that  ever 
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were  heard  of  upon  the  Downs  here,  the  first  day  of 
next  month,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight — thank  my 
stars!  I  wish  the  fortnight  was  over;  I  shall 
think  of  nothing  else,  I  know,  till  that  happy  day 
comes  1" 

Mr.  Gresham  inquired  why  the  first  of  September 
was  to  be  so  much  happier  than  any  other  day  in  the 
year. 

"Why,"  replied  Hal,  "Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes, 
you  know,  is  a  famous  rider,  and  archer,  and  all 
that." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Gresham  soberly;  "but 
what  then?" 

"Dear  uncle!"  cried  Hal,  "but  you  shall  hear. 
fThere's  to  be  a  race  upon  the  Downs  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  the  race  diere's  to  be  an  archery 
meeting  for  the  ladies,  and  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes 
is  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after  the  ladies  have  done 
shooting — now,  Ben,  comes  the  best  part  of  it! — ^we 
boys  are  to  have  our  turn,  and  Lady  Di  is  to  give  a 
prize  to  the  best  marksman  among  us,  of  a  very  hand- 
some bow  and  arrow!  Do  you  know,  IVe  been  prac- 
ticing already,  and  I'll  show  you  to-morrow,  as  soon 
as  it  comes  home,  the  famous  bow  and  arrow  that 
Lady  Diana  has  given  me;  but,  perhaps,"  added  he 
with  a  scornful  laugh,  "you  like  a  cat's-cradle  better 
than  a  bow  and  arrow." 

Ben  made  no  reply  to  this  taunt  at  the  moment; 
but  the  next  day,  when  HaPs  new  bow  and  arrow 
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came  home,  be  convinced  him  that  he  knew  how  to 
use  them  very  well. 

"Ben,"  said  his  uncle,  ^'you  seem  to  be  a  good 
marksman,  though  you  have  not  boasted  of  yourself. 
I'll  give  you  a  bow  and  arrow,  and,  perhaps,  if  you 
practice,  you  may  make  yourself  an  archer  before  the 
first  of  September;  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  will 
not  wish  the  fortnight  to  be  over,  for  you  will  have 
something  to  do.^' 

"Oh,  sir,"  interrupted  Hal,  "but  if  you  mean  that 
Ben  should  put  in  for  the  prize  he  must  have  a  uni- 
form." 

"Why  must  he?"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"Why,  sir,  because  everybody  has — ^I  mean  every- 
body that's  anybody;  and  Lady  Diana  was  talking 
about  the  uniform  all  dinner-time,  and  it's  settled  all 
about  it,  except  the  buttons ;  the  young  Sweepstakes 
are  to  get  theirs  made  first  for  patterns:  they  are  to 
be  white,  faced  with  green;  and  they'll  look  very 
handsome,  I'm  sure;  and  I  shall  write  to  mamma 
to-night,  as  Lady  Diana  bid  me,  about  mine ;  and  I 
shall  tell  her  to  be  sure  to  answer  my  letter,  without 
fail,  by  return  of  the  post;  and  then  if  mamma  makes 
no  objection,  which  I  know  she  won't,  because  she 
never  thinks  much  about  expense,  and  all  that — then 
I  shall  bespeak  my  uniform,  and  get  it  made  by  the 
same  tailor  that  makes  for  Lady  Diana  and  the  young 
Sweepstakes." 

"Mercy  upon  us  I"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  who  was 
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almost  stunned  by  the  rapid  vociferation  with  which 
this  long  speech  about  a  uniform  was  pronounced. 
"I  don't  pretend  to  understand  these  things,"  added 
he  with  an  air  of  simplicity;  "but  we  will  inquire, 
Ben,  into  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary— or  if  you  think  it  necessary  that  you  shall  have 
a  uniform — ^why,  111  give  you  one." 

"You,  uncle!  Will  you,  indeed?"  exclaimed  Hal, 
with  amazement  painted  on  his  countenance.  "Well, 
that's  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should  have  ex- 
pected! You  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
have  thought  would  care  about  a  uniform;  and  now  I 
should  have  supposed  you'd  have  thought  it  extrava- 
gant to  have  a  coat  on  purpose  only  for  one  day;  and 
I'm  sure  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes  thought  as  I  do, 
for  when  I  told  her  of  that  motto  over  your  kitchen 
chimney,  'WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT,'  she  laughed,  and 
said  that  I  had  better  not  talk  to  you  about  uniforms, 
and  that  my  mother  was  the  proper  person  to  write  to 
about  my  uniform;  but  I'll  tell  Lady  Diana,  uncle, 
how  good  you  are,  and  how  much  she  was  mistaken." 

"Take  care  how  you  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Gresham, 
"for  perhaps  the  lady  was  not  mistaken." 

"Nay,  did  not  you  say,  just  now,  you  would  give 
poor  Ben  a  uniform?" 

"I  said  I  would  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
one." 

"Oh,  I'll  answer  for  it,  he'll  think  it  necessary," 
said  Hal,  laughing,  "because  it  is  necessary." 
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"Allow  him,  at  least,  to  judge  for  himself,"  said 
Mr.  Gresham. 

"My  dear  uncle,  but  I  assure  you,"  said  Hal  ear-« 
ncstly,  "there's  no  judging  about  the  matter,  because 
really,  upon  my  word.  Lady  Diana  said  distinctly, 
that  her  sons  were  to  have  uniforms,  white  faced  widi 
green,  and  a  green  and  white  cockade  in  their  hats." 

"May  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  still  with  the 
same  look  of  calm  simplicity;  "put  on  your  hats, 
boys,  and  come  with  me.  I  know  a  gentleman  whose 
sons  are  to  be  at  this  archery  meeting,  and  we  will 
inquire  into  all  the  particulars  from  him.  Then, 
after  we  have  seen  him  (it  is  not  eleven  o'clock  yet), 
we  shall  have  time  enough  to  walk  on  to  Bristol,  and 
choose  the  cloth  for  Ben's  uniform,  if  it  is  necessary," 

"I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  all  he  says,"  whis- 
pered Hal,  as  he  reached  down  his  hat.  "Do  you 
think,  Ben,  he  means  to  give  you  this  uniform  or 
not?" 

"I  think,"  said  Ben,  "that  he  means  to  give  me 
one  if  it  is  necessary,  or,  as  he  said,  if  I  think  it  is 
necessary." 

"And  that  to  be  sure  you  will,  won't  you?  or  else 
you'll  be  a  great  fool,  I  know,  after  all  I've  told  you. 
How  can  any  one  in  the  world  know  so  much  about 
the  matter  as  I,  who  have  dined  with  Lady  Diana 
Sweepstakes  but  yesterday,  and  heard  all  about  it 
from  beginning  to  end?  And  as  for  this  gentleman 
that  we  are  going  to,  I'm  sure,  if  he  knows  anything 
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ftbout  the  matter,  he'll  say  exactly  the  same  as 
I  do." 

"We  shall  hear,"  said  Ben  with  a  degree  of  com- 
posure which  Hal  could  by  no  means  comprehend 
when  a  uniform  was  in  question. 

The  gentleman  upon  whom  Mr.  Gresham  called 
had  three  sons,  who  were  all  to  be  at  this  archery 
meeting;  and  they  unanimously  assured  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Hal  and  Ben,  that  they  had  never  thought 
of  buying  uniforms  for  this  grand  occasion,  and  that, 
among  the  number  of  their  acquaintance,  they  knew 
of  but  three  boys  whose  friends  intended  to  be  at  sucK 
an  unnecessary  expense.     Hal  stood  amazed. 

"Such  are  the  varieties  of  opinion  upon  all  the 
grand  affairs  of  life,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  looking  at 
his  nephews.  "What  among  one  set  of  people  you 
hear  asserted  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  you  will  hear 
from  another  set  of  people  is  quite  unnecessary.  All 
that  can  be  done,  my  dear  boys,  in  these  difficult 
cases,  is  to  judge  for  yourselves,  which  opinions,  and 
which  people,  are  the  most  reasonable." 

Hal,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  think  of 
what  was  fashionable  than  of  what  was  reasonable, 
without  at  all  considering  the  good  sense  of  what  his 
uncle  said  to  him,  replied,  with  childish  petulance, 
"Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  other  people  think; 
I  only  know  what  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes  said." 

The  name  of  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes,  Hal 
thought,  must  impress  all  present  with  respect;  he 
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was  highly  astonished  when,  as  he  looked  round,  he 
saw  a  smile  of  contempt  upon  every  one's  counte- 
nance; and  he  was  yet  further  bewildered  when  he 
heard  her  spoken  of  as  a  very  silly,  extravagant,  ri- 
diculous woman,  whose  opinion  no  prudent  person 
would  ask  upon  any  subject,  and  whose  example  was 
to  be  shunned,  instead  of  being  imitated. 

"Ay,  my  dear  Hal,"  said  his  uncle,  smiling  at  his 
look  of  amazement,  "these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  young  people  must  leam  from  experience.  All 
the  world  do  not  agree  in  opinion  about  characters: 
you  will  hear  the  same  person  admired  in  one  com- 
pany, and  blamed  in  another;  so  that  we  must  still 
come  round  to  the  same  point,  Judge  for  your- 
self." 

HaPs  thoughts  were,  however,  at  present,  too  full 
of  the  uniform  to  allow  his  judgment  to  act  with  per- 
fect impartiality.  As  soon  as  their  visit  was  over,  and 
all  the  time  they  walked  down  the  hill  from  Prince's 
Buildings  toward  Bristol,  he  continued  to  repeat 
nearly  the  same  arguments  which  he  had  formerly 
used,  respecting  necessity,  the  uniform,  and  Lady 
Diana  Sweepstakes.  To  all  this  Mr.  Gresham  made 
no  reply,  and  longer  had  the  young  gentleman  expa- 
tiated upon  the  subject,  which  had  so  strongly  seized 
upon  his  imagination,  had  not  his  senses  been  forci- 
bly assailed  at  this  instant  by  the  delicious  odors  and 
tempting  sight  of  certain  cakes  and  jellies  in  a  pastry- 
cook's shop.    "Oh,  uncle,"  said  he,  as  his  uncle  was 
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•going  to  tarn  the  corner  to  pursue  the  road  to  Bristol, 
"look  at  those  jellies  I"  pointing  to  a  Gonfectioner^s 
shop.  "I  must  buy  some  of  those  good  things,  for  I 
have  got  some  halfpence  in  my  pocket." 

"Your  having  halfpence  in  your  pocket  is  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  eating,"  said  Mr.  Gresham, 
smiling. 

"But  I  really  am  hungry,"  said  Hal ;  **you  know, 
uncle,  it  is  a  good  while  since  breakfast." 

His  uncle,  who  was  desirous  to  see  his  nephews 
act  without  restraint,  that  he  might  judge  their  char- 
acters, bid  them  do  as  they  pleased. 

"Come,  then,  Ben,  if  youVe  any  halfpence  in  your 
pocket." 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  said  Ben. 

"I  suppose  that  means  that  youVe  no  halfpence," 
said  Hal,  laughing,  with  the  look  of  superiority! 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  think  the  rich  might 
assume  toward  those  who  were  convicted  either  of 
poverty  or  economy. 

"Waste  not,  want  not,"  said  Ben  to  himself.  Con- 
trary to  his  cousin's  surmise,  he  happened  to  have 
twopenny-worth  of  halfpence  actually  in  his  pocket. 

At  the  very  moment  Hal  stepped  into  the  pastry- 
cook's shop,  a  poor,  industrious  man,  with  a  wooden 
leg,  who  usually  sweeps  the  dirty  corner  of  the  walk 
which  turns  at  this  spot  to  the  Wells,  held  his  hat 
to  Ben,  who,  after  glancing  his  eye  at  the  petitioner's 
well-worn  broom,  instantly  produced  his  twopence. 
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"I  wish  I  had  more  halfpence  for  you,  my  good  man/' 
said  he ;  "but  I've  only  twopence/' 

Hal  came  out  of  Mr.  Millar's,  the  confectioner's, 
shop  with  a  hatful  of  cakes  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Mil- 
lar's dog  was  sitting  on  the  flags  before  the  door ;  and 
he  looked  up,  with  a  wistful,  begging  eye,  at  Hal, 
who  was  eating  a  queen-cake.  Hal,  who  was  waste- 
ful even  in  his  good-nature,  threw  a  whole  queen- 
cake  to  the  dog,  who  swallowed  it  for  a  single 
mouthful. 

"There  goes  twopence  in  the  form  of  a  queen- 
cake,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

Hal  next  offered  some  of  his  cakes  to  his  uncle  and 
cousin ;  but  they  thanked  him  and  refused  to  eat  any, 
because,  they  said,  they  were  not  hungry;  so  he  ate 
and  ate,  as  he  walked  along,  till  at  last  he  stopped, 
and  said,  "This  bun  tastes  so  bad  after  the  queen- 
cakes,  I  can't  bear  it!"  and  he  was  going  to  fling  it 
from  him  into  the  river. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  that  good  bun ;  we  may 
be  glad  of  it  yet,"  said  Benj  "give  it  to  me,  rather 
than  throw  it  away." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  hungry," 
said  Hal. 

"True,  I  am  not  hungry  now ;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  never  be  hungry  again." 

"Well,  there  is  the  cake  for  you;  take  it,  for  it 
has  made  me  sick;  I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  it." 
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Ben  folded  the  refuse  bit  of  his  cousin's  bun  in  « 
piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"I'm  beginning  to  be  exceedingly  tired,  or  sick,  or 
something,"  said  Hal;  "and  as  diere  is  a  stand  of 
coaches  somewhere  hereabouts,  had  not  we  better 
take  a  coach,  instead  of  walking  all  the  way  to 
Bristol?" 

"For  a  stout  archer,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "you  are 
more  easily  tired  than  one  might  have  expected. 
However,  with  all  my  heart,  let  us  take  a  coach,  for 
Ben  asked  me  to  show  him  the  cathedral  yesterday; 
and  I  believe  I  should  find  it  rather  too  much  for  me 
to  walk  so  far,  though  I  am  not  sick  with  eating  good 
things." 

"The  cathedral!"  said  Hal,  after  he  had  been 
seated  in  the  coach  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  sickness — "the 
cathedral !  Why,  are  we  only  going  to  Bristol  to  see 
the  cathedral?  I  thought  we  came  out  to  see  about 
a  uniform." 

There  was  a  dulness  and  melancholy  kind  of  stu- 
pidity in  Hal's  coimtenance  jls  he  pronounced  these 
words,  like  one  wakening  from  a  dream,  which  made 
both  his  uncle  and  cousin  burst  out  a-laughing. 

"Why,"  said  Hal,  who  was  now  piqued,  "I'm  sure 
you  did  say,  uncle,  you  would  go  to  Mr.  Hall's  to 
choose  the  cloth  for  the  uniform." 

"Very  true,  and  so  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Gresham; 
"but  we  need  not  make  a  whole  morning's  work,  need 
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we,  of  looking  at  a  piece  of  cloth?     Cannot  wc  sec  a 
uniform  and  a  cathedral  both  in  one  morning?" 

They  went  first  to  the  cathedral.  Hal's  head  was 
too  full  of  the  uniform  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
painted  window,  which  immediately  caught  Ben's 
unembarrassed  attention.  He  looked  at  the  large 
stained  figures  on  the  Gothic  window,  and  he  ob- 
served their  colored  shadows  on  the  floor  and 
walls. 

Mr.Gresham,  who  perceived  that  he  was  eager  on 
all  subjects  to  gain  information,  took  this  opportunity 
of  telling  him  several  things  about  the  lost  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  Gothic  arches,  etc.,  which  Hal 
thought  extremely  tiresome. 

"Come!  come!  we  shall  be  late  indeed,"  said  Hal; 
"surely  youVe  looked  long  enough,  Ben,  at  this  blue 
and  red  window." 

"Fm  only  thinking  about  these  colored  shadows," 
said  Ben. 

"I  can  show  you,  when  we  go  home,  Ben,"  said  his 
uncle,  "an  entertaining  paper  upon  such  shadows." 

"Hark!"  cried  Ben,  "did  you  hear  that  noise?" 

They  all  listened ;  and  they  heard  a  bird  singing 
in  the  cathedral. 

"It's  our  old  robin,  sir,"  said  the  lad  who  had 
opened  the  cathedral-door  for  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "there  he  is,  boys — 
look — perched  upon  the  organ;  he  often  sits  there, 
and  sings,  while  the  organ  is  playing." 
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"And,"  continued  the  lad  who  showed  the  cathe- 
dral, "he  has  lived  here  these  many,  many  winters. 
They  say  he  is  fifteen  years  old ;  and  he  is  so  tame, 
poor  fellow,  that  if  I  had  a  bit  of  bread  he'd  come 
down  and  feed  in  my  hand.'' 

"I've  a  bit  of  a  bun  here,"  cried  Ben,  joyfully, 
producing  the  remains  of  the  bun  which  Hal  but  an 
hour  before  would  have  thrown  away.  "Pray,  let  us 
see  the  poor  robin  eat  out  of  your  hand." 

The  lad  crumbled  the  bun  and  called  to  the  robin, 
who  fluttered  and  chirped,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at 
the  sight  of  the  bread ;  but  yet  he  did  not  come  down 
from  his  pinnacle  on  the  organ. 

"He  is  afraid  of  us,"  said  Ben ;  "he  is  not  used  to 
eat  before  strangers,  I  suppose." 

"Ah,  no,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "that  is  not  the  thing.  He  is  used  enough  to 
eat  afore  company.  Time  was  he'd  have  come  down 
for  me  before  ever  so  many  fine  folks,  and  have  ate 
his  crumbs  out  of  my  hand  at  my  first  call ;  but,  poor 
fellow,  it's  not  his  fault  now.  He  does  not  know  me 
now,  sir,  since  my  accident,  because  of  this  great 
black  patch."  The  young  man  put  his  hand  to  his 
right  eye,  which  was  covered  with  a  huge  blacfc 
patch.  Ben  asked  what  accident  he  meant;  and  the 
lad  told  him  that,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had  lost 
the  sight  of  his  eye  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  whicK 
reached  him  as  he  was  passing  under  the  rocks  at 
Clifton  unluckily  when  the  workmen  were  blasting. 
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**I  don't  mind  so  much  for  myself,  sir/'  said  the  lad; 
"but  I  can't  work  so  well  now,  as  I  used  to  do  before 
my  accident,  for  my  old  mother,  who  has  had  a  stroke 
af  the  palsy;  and  IVe  a  many  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters not  well  able  yet  to  get  their  own  livelihood, 
though  they  be  as  willing  as  willing  can  be." 

"Where  does  your  mother  live  ?"  said  Mr. 
Gresham. 

"Hard  by,  sir,  just  close  to  the  church  here :  it  was 
her  that  always  had  the  showing  of  it  to  strangers, 
till  she  lost  the  use  of  her  poor  limbs." 

"Shall  we,  may  we,  uncle,  go  that  way?  ^Fhis  is 
the  house,  is  not  it?"  said  Ben,  when  they  went  out 
of  the  cathedral. 

They  went  into  the  house:  it  was  rather  a  hovel 
than  a  house ;  but,  poor  as  it  was,  it  was  as  neat  as 
misery  could  make  it.  The  old  woman  was  sitting 
up  in  her  wretched  bed  winding  worsted ;  four  mea- 
gre, ill-clothed,  pale  children  were  all  busy,  some  of 
them  sticking  pins  in  paper  for  the  pin-maker,  and 
others  sorting  rags  for  the  paper-maker. 

"What  a  horrid  place  it  is!"  said  Hal,  sighing; 
"I  did  not  know  there  were  such  shocking  places  in 
the  world.  IVe  often  seen  terrible-looking,  tum- 
ble-down places,  as  we  drove  through  the  town  in 
mamma's  carriage;  but  then  I  did  not  know  who 
lived  in  them ;  and  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  any  of 
them.  It  is  very  dreadful  indeed  to  think  that  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  live  in  this  way.     I  wish  mamma 
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would  send  me  some  more  pocket-money,  that  I 
might  do  something  for  them.  I  had  half-a-crown ; 
but,"  continued  he,  feeling  in  his  pockets,  "I'm  afraid 
I  spent  the  last  shilling  of  it  this  morning  upon  those 
cakes  that  made  me  sick.  I  wish  I  had  my  shilling 
now,  I'd  give  it  to  these  poor  people." 

Ben,  though  he  was  all  this  time  silent,  was  as 
sorry  as  his  talkative  cousin  for  all  these  poor  people. 
iBut  there  was  some  difference  between  the  sorrow  of 
these  two  boys. 

Hal,  after  he  was  again  seated  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  and  had  rattled  through  the  busy  streets  of 
Bristol  for  a  few  minutes,  quite  forgot  the  spectacle 
of  misery  which  he  had  seen ;  and  the  gay  shops  in 
Wine  Street  and  the  idea  of  his  green  and  white  uni- 
form wholly  occupied  his  imagination. 

"Now  for  our  uniforms!"  cried  he,  as  he  jumped 
eagerly  out  of  the  coach,  when  his  uncle  stopped  at 
the  woollen-draper's  door. 

"Uncle,"  said  Ben,  stopping  Mr.  Gresham  before 
He  got  out  of  the  carriage,  "I  don't  think  a  uniform 
is  at  all  necessary  for  me.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  but  I  would  rather  not  have  one.  I  have  a  very 
good  coat,  and  I  think  it  would  be  waste." 

"Well,  let  me  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  we  will 
see  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Gresham;  "perhaps  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  green  and  white  cloth  and  the  epau- 
lette (have  you  ever  considered  the  epaulettes?)  ma5^ 
tempt  you  to  change  your  mind." 
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"Oh,  no/'  said  Ben,  laughing;  "I  shall  not  change 
my  mind." 

The  green  cloth,  and  the  white  cloth,  and  the 
epaulettes  were  produced,  to  Hal's  infinite  satisfac- 
tion. His  uncle  took  up  a  pen,  and  calculated  for  a 
few  minutes;  then,  showing  the  back  of  the  letter, 
upon  which  he  was  writing,  to  his  nephews,  "Cast 
up  these  sums,  boys,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  whether 
I  am  right." 

"Ben,  do  you  do  it,"  said  Hal,  a  little  embar- 
rassed; "I  am  not  quick  at  figures." 

Ben  was,  and  he  went  over  his  uncle's  calculation 
very  expeditiously. 

"It  is  right,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  right." 

"Then,  by  this  calculation,  I  find  I  could,  for  less 
than  half  the  money  your  uniforms  would  cost,  pur- 
chase for  each  of  you  boys  a  warm  great-coat,  which 
you  will  want,  I  have  a  notion,  this  winter  upon  the 
Downs." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Hal,  with  an  alarmed  look;  "but  it 
is  not  winter  yet;  it  is  not  cold  weather  yet.  We 
sha'n't  want  great-coats  yet." 

"Don't  you  remember  how  cold  we  were,  Hal, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  in  that  sharp  wind,  when 
we  were  flying  our  kite  upon  the  Downs?  and  winter 
will  come,  though  it  is  not  come  yet.  I  am  sure,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  good  warm  great-coat  very 
much." 
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Mr.  Gresham  took  six  guineas  out  of  his  purse; 
and  he  placed  three  of  them  before  Hal,  and  three 
before  Ben. 

"Young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  believe  your  uni- 
forms would  come  toi  about  three  guineas  apiece. 
Now,  I  will  lay  out  this  money  for  you  just  as  you 
please.    Hal,  what  say  you  ?'' 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Hal,  "a  great-coat  is  a  good 
thing,  to  be  sure;  and  then,  after  the  great-coat,  as 
yau  said  it  would  only  cost  half  as  much  as  the  uni-  - 
form,  there  would  be  some  money  to  spare,  would 
not  there?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  about  five-and-twcnty  shillings." 

"Five-and-twenty  shillings?  I  could  buy  and  do 
a  great  many  things,  to  be  sure,  with  five-and-twenty 
shillings;  but  then,  the  thing  is,  I  must  go  without 
the  uniform,  if  I  have  the  great-coat" 

"Certainly,"  said  his  uncle. 

"Ah  I"  said  Hal,  sighing,  as  he  looked  at  the  epau- 
lette, "uncle,  if  you  would  not  be  displeased  if  I 
choose  the  uniform — " 

"I  shall  not  be  displeased  at  your  choosing  what- 
ever you  like  best,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"Well,  then,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Hal;  "I  think 
I  had  better  have  the  uniform,  because,  if  I  have  not 
the  uniform  now  directly,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  me, 
as  the  archery  meeting  is  the  week  after  next,  you 
know;  and  as  to  the  great-coat,  perhaps  between  this 
time  and  the  very  cold  weather,  which,  perhaps, 
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won't  be  till  Christmas^  papa  will  buy  a  great-coat 
for  me ;  and  I'll  ask  mamma  to  give  me  some  pocket- 
money  to  give  away,  and  she  will,  perhaps." 

To  all  this  conclusive,  conditional  reasoning, 
which  depended  upon  perhaps,  three  times  repeated, 
Mr.  Gresham  made  no  reply;  but  he  immediately 
bought  the  Uniform  for  Hal,  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes'  sons' 
tailor,  to  be  made  up.  The  measure  of  Hal's  happi- 
ness was  now  complete- 

"And  how  am  I  to  lay  out  the  three  guineas  for 
you,  Ben?"  said  Mr.  Gresham;  "speak,  what  do  you 
wish  for  first?" 

"A  great-coat,  uncle,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Gresham  bought  the  coat;  and,  after  it  was 
paid  for,  five-and-twenty  shillings  of  Ben's  three 
guineas  remained. 

"What  next,  my  boy?"  said  his  uncle. 

"Arrows,  uncle,  if  you  please :  three  arrows." 

"My  dear,  I  promised  you  a  bow  and  arrows." 

"No,  uncle,  you  only  said  a  bow." 

"Well,  I  meant  a  bow  and  arrows.  I'm  glad  you 
are  so  exact,  however.  It  is  better  to  claim  less  than 
more  of  what  is  promised.  The  three  arrows  you 
shall  have.  But,  go  on ;  how  shall  I  dispose  of  these 
five-and-twenty  shillings  for  you?" 

"In  clothes,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  uncle,  for  that 
poor  boy  who  has  the  great  black  patch  on  his 
eye." 
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"I  always  believed,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  shaking 
hands  with  Ben,  "that  economy  and  generosity  were 
the  best  friends,  instead  of  being  enemies,  as  some 
silly,  extravagant  people  would  have  us  think  them. 
Choose  the  poor  blind  boy's  coat,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  pay  for  it  There's  no  occasion  for  my  praising 
you  about  the  matter.  Your  best  reward  is  in  your 
own  mind,  child;  and  you  want  no  other,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  Now,  jump  into  the  coach,  boys,  and  let's 
he  off.  We  shall  be  late,  I'm  afraid,"  continued  he, 
tts  the  coach  drove  on ;  "but  I  must  let  you  stop,  Ben, 
with  your  goods,  at  the  poor  boy's  door." 

When  they  came  to  the  house,  Mr.  Gresham 
opened  the  coach-door,  and  Ben  jumped  out,  with  his 
parcel  under  his  arm. 

"Stay!  stayl  You  must  take  me  with  you,"  said 
his  pleased  uncle;  "I  like  to  see  people  made  happy, 
us  well  as  you  do." 

"And  so  do  I,  too  1"  said  Hal ;  "let  me  come  with 
you.  I  almost  wish  my  uniform  was  not  gone  to  the 
tailor's,  so  I  do."  And  when  he  saw  the  look  of  de- 
light and  gratitude  with  which  the  poor  boy  received 
the  clothes  which  Ben  gave  him,  and  when  he  heard 
the  mother  and  children  thank  him,  Hal  sighed,  and 
said,  "Well,  I  hope  mamma  will  give  me  some  more 
pocket-money  soon." 

Upon  his  return  home,  however,  the  sight  of  the 
famous  bow  and  arrow,  which  Lady  Diana  Sweep- 
stakes had  sent  him,  recalled  to  his  imagination  all 
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the  joys  of  his  green  and  white  uniform;  and  he  no 
longer  wished  that  it  had  not  been  sent  to  the  tailor's. 

"But  I  don't  understand,  cousin  Hal,"  said  little 
Patty,  "why  you  call  this  bow  a  famous  bow.  You 
say  famous  very  often,  and  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  it  means:  a  famous  uniform — famous  doings. 
I  remember  you  said  there  are  to  be  famous  doings, 
the  first  of  September,  upon  the  Downs.  iWhat  does 
famous  mean?" 

"Oh,  why,  famous  means — ^Now,  'don't  you  know 
what  famous  means?  It  means — it  is  a  word  that 
people  say — it  is  the  fashion  to  say  it — ^it  means — it 
means  famous.^^ 

Patty  laughed,  and  said,  "This  does  not  explain  it 
to  me." 

"No,"  said  Hal,  "nor  can  it  be  explained :  if  you 
(don't  understand  it,  that's  not  my  fault;  everybody 
but  little  children,  I  suppose,  understands  it;  but 
there's  no  explaining  those  sort  of  words,  if  you  don't 
take  them  at  once.  There's  to  be  famous  doings  upon 
the  Downs,  the  first  of  September;  that  is,  grand, 
fine.  In  short,  what  does  it  signify  talking  any 
longer,  Patty,  about  the  matter?  Give  me  my  bow, 
for  I  must  go  out  upon  the  Downs  and  practice." 

Ben  accompanied  him  with  the  bow  and  the  three 
arrows  which  his  uncle  had  now  given  to  him;  and 
every  day  these  two  boys  went  out  upon  the  Downs 
and  practiced  shooting  with  indefatigable  persever- 
ance.  Where  equal  pains  are  taken,  success  is  usually 
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found  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal.  Our  two  archers,  by 
constant  practice,  became  expert  marksmen ;  and  be- 
fore the  day  of  trial  they  were  so  exactly  matched 
in  point  of  dexterity  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
decide  which  was  superior. 

The  long-expected  first  of  September  at  length 
arrived.  "What  sort  of  a  day  is  it?"  was  the  first 
question  that  was  asked  by  Hal  and  Ben  the  moment 
that  they  wakened.  The  sun  shone  bright,  but  there 
was  a  sharp  and  high  wind. 

"Ha!»  said  Ben,  "I  shall  be  glad  of  my  good 
great-coat  to-day;  for  IVe  a  notion  it  will  be  rather 
cold  upon  the  Downs,  especially  when  we  are  stand- 
ing still,  as  we  must,  while  all  the  people  are  shoot- 
ing." 

"Oh,  never  mind!  I  don^t  think  I  shall  feel  it 
cold  at  all,'',  said  Hal,  as  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
new  green  and  white  uniform ;  and  he  viewed  himself 
with  much  comjilacency. 

"Good  morning  to  you,  uncle;  how  do  you  do?" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  exultation,  when  he  entered  the 
breakfast- room.  How  do  you  do?  seemed  rather  to 
mean.  How  do  you  like  me  in  my  uniform?  And  his 
uncle's  cool  "Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Hal,"  disap- 
pointed him,  as  it  seemed  only  to  say,  "Your  uniform 
makes  no  difference  in  my  opinion  of  you." 

Even  little  Patty  went  on  eating  her  breakfast 
much  as  usual,  and  talked  of  the  pleasure  of  walking 
with  her  father  to  the  Downs,  and  of  all  the  little 
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things  which  interested  her;  so  that  Hal's  epaulettes 
were  not  the  principal  object  in  any  one's  imagination 
but  his  own. 

"Papa,"  said  Patty,  "as  we  go  up  the  hill  where 
there  is  so  much  red  mud,  I  must  take  care  to  pick 
my  way  nicely;  and  I  must  hold  up  my  frock,  as  you 
desired  me;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good,  if  I  am 
not  troublesome,  to  lift  me  over  the  very  bad  places 
where  there  are  no  stepping-stones.  My  ankle  is  en- 
tirely well,  and  I'm  glad  of  that,  or  else  I  should  not 
be  able  to  walk  so  far  as  the  Downs.  How  good  you 
were  to  me,  Ben,  when  I  was  in  pain,;  the  day  I 
sprained  my  ankle  1  You  played  at  jack-straws  and 
at  cat's-cradle  with  me.  Oh,  that  puts  me  in  mind 
— here  are  your  gloves,  which  I  asked  you  that  night 
to  let  me  mend.  I've  been  a  great  while  about  them ; 
but  are  not  they  very  neatly  mended,  papa? — look  at 
the  sewing." 

"I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  sewing,  my  dear 
little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  examining  the  work 
with  a  close  and  scrupulous  eye ;  "but  in  my  opinion, 
here  is  one  stitch  that  is  rather  too  long.  The  white 
teeth  are  not  quite  even." 

"Oh,  papa,  I'll  take  out  tfiat  long  tooth  in  a  min- 
ute," said  Patty,  laughing;  "I  did  not  think  that  you 
would  have  observed  it  so  soon." 

"I  would  not  have  you  trust  to  my  blindness,"  said 
her  father,  stroking  her  head  fondly;  "I  observe 
everything.      I  observe,  for  instance,  that  you  are  a 
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gntcful  little  girl,  and  that  you  are  glad  to  be  of 
to  tiiose  who  have  been  kind  to  you;  and  for  this  I 
forgive  you  the  long  stitch." 

"But  it's  out,  it's  out,  papa,"  said  Patty;  "and 
the  next  time  your  gloves  want  mending,  Ben,  I'll 
mend  them  better." 

"They  are  very  nice,  I  think,"  said  Ben,  drawing 
them  on;  "and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  was 
just  wishing  I  had  a  pair  of  gloves  to  keep  my  fingers 
warm  to-day,  for  I  never  can  shoot  well  when  my 
hands  arc  benumbed.  Loc*,  Hal — ^you  know  how 
ragged  diese  gloves  were;  you  said  they  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  throw  away;  now  look,  there^s  not 
a  hole  in  them,"  said  he,  spreading  his  fingers. 

"Now,  is  it  not  very  extraordinary,"  said  Hal  to 
himself,  'Hhat  they  should  go  on  so  long  talking  about 
an  old  pair  of  gloves,  without  saying  scarcely  a  word 
about  my  new  uniform?  Well,  the  young  Swecf^ 
stakes  and  Lady  Diana  will  talk  enough  about  it; 
that's  one  comfort." 

"Is  not  it  time  to  think  of  setting  out,  sir?"  said 
Hal  to  his  uncle.  "The  company,  you  know,  are  to 
meet  at  the  Ostrich  at  twelve,  and  the  race  is  to  begin 
at  cMie,  and  Lady  Diana's  horses,  I  know,  were  ar- 
dercd  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten." 

Mr.  Stephen,  the  butler,  l^re  interrupted  tKc 
hurrying  young  gentleman  in  his  calculations. 

"There's  a  poor  lad,  sir,  below,  with  a  great  black- 
patch  on  his  right  eye,  who  is  come  from  Bristol,  and) 
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wants  to  speak  a  word  with  the  young  gentlemen,  if 
you  please.  I  told  him  they  were  just  going  out  with 
you;  but  he  says  he  won't  detain  them  more  than 
half  a  minute." 

"Show  him  up — ^show  him  up/'  said  Mr. 
Gresham. 

"But  I  suppose,"  said  Hal,  with  a  sigh,  "that 
Stephen  mistook  when  he  said  the  young  gentlemen ; 
he  only  wants  to  see  Ben,  I  dare  say;  I'm  sure  he  has 
no  reason  to  want  to  see  me.  Here  he  comes.  O 
Ben,  he  is  dressed  in  the  new  coat  you  gave  him," 
whispered  Hal,  who  was  really  a  good-natured  boy, 
though  extravagant.  "How  much  better  he  looks 
than  he  did  in  the  ragged  coat!  Ah  I  he  looked  at 
you  first,  Ben — and  well  he  may!" 

The  boy  bowed,  without  any  cringing  servility, 
but  with  an  open,  decent  freedom  in  his  manner, 
which  expressed  that  he  had  been  obliged,  but  that 
he  knew  his  young  benefactor  was  not  thinking  of 
the  obligation.  He  made  as  little  distinction  as  pos- 
sible between  his  bows  to  the  two  cousins. 

"As  I  was  sent  with  a  message  by  the  clerk  of  our 
parish  to  Redland  Chapel  out  on  the  Downs,  to-day, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Gresham,  "knowing  your  house 
lay  in  my  way,  my  mother,  sir,  bid  me  call  and  make 
bold  to  offer  the  young  gentlemen  two  little  worsted 
balls  that  she  has  worked  for  them,"  continued  the 
lad,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  two  worsted  balls 
worked  in  green  and  orange  colored  stripes.    "Thejj 
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are  but  poor  things,  sir,  she  bid  me  say,  to  look  at; 
but,  considering  she  has  but  one  hand  to  work  with, 
and  that  her  left  hand,  you'll  not  despise  'em,  we 
hopes."  He  held  the  balls  to  Ben  and  Hal.  "They 
are  both  alike,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "If  you'll  be 
pleased  to  take  'em,  they're  better  than  they  look,  for 
they  bound  higher  than  your  head.  I  cut  the  cork 
round  for  the  inside  myself,  which  was  all  I  could 
Ho." 

"They  are  nice  balls,  indeed;  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  the  boys  as  they  received  them ; 
and  they  proved  them  immediately.  The  balls 
struck  the  floor  with  a  delightful  sound,  and  re- 
bounded higher  than  Mr.  Gresham's  head.  Little 
(Patty  clapped  her  hands  joyfully.  But  now  a  thun- 
Hering  double  rap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

"The  Master  Sweepstakes,  sir,"  said  Stephen, 
"are  come  for  Master  Hal.  They  say  that  all  the 
young  gentlemen  who  have  archery,  uniforms  are  to 
walk  together,  in  a  body,  I  think  they  say,  sir;  and 
they  are  to  parade  along  the  Well  Walk,  they  desired 
me  to  say,  sir,  with  a  drum  and  fife,  and  so  up  the  hill 
by  Prince's  Place,  and  all  to  go  upon  the  Downs  to- 
gether, to  the  place  of  meeting.  I  am  not  sure  I'm 
right,  sir;  for  both  the  young  gentlemen  spoke  at 
once,  and  the  wind  is  very  high  at  the  street-door,  so 
that  I  could  not  well  make  out  all  they  said ;  but  I 
believe  this  is  the  sense  of  it." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Hal,  eagerly,  "it's  all  right.     I 
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know  that  is  just  what  was  settled  the  day  I  dined  at 
Lady  Diana's;  and  Lady  Diana  and  a  great  party  of 
gentlemen  arc  to  ride — ^^ 

*WeU,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Gresham.  ^'Don't  keep  these  Master 
Sweepstakes  waiting.  Decide:  do  you  choose  to  go 
with  them  or  with  us?" 

"Sir — uncle — sir,  you  know,  since  all  the  uni- 
forms agreed  to  go  together — " 

"Oflf  with  you,  then,  Mr.  Uniform,  if  you  mean  to 
go,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

Hal  ran  downstairs  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot 
his  bows  and  arrows.  Ben  discovered  this  when  he 
went  to  fetch  his  own;  and  the  lad  from  Bristol,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Gresham  to  eat  his  break- 
fast before  he  proceeded  to  Redland  Chapel,  heard 
Ben  talking  about  his  cousin's  bow  and  arrows. 

"I  know,"  said  Ben,  "he  will  be  sorry  not  to  have 
his  bow  with  him,  because  here  are  the  green  knots 
tied  to  it,  to  match  his  cockade;  and  he  said  that  the 
boys  were  all  to  carry  their  bows,  as  part  of  the 
show." 

"If  you'll  give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  the  poor 
Bristol  lad,  "I  shall  have  plenty  of  time;  and  I'll  run 
down  to  the  Well  Walk  after  the  young  gentleman, 
and  take  him  his  bow  and  arrows." 

"Will  you?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,*^ 
said  Ben ;  and  away  went  the  boy  with  the  bow  that 
was  ornamented  with  green  ribbons. 
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The  public  walk  leading  to  the  Wells  was  full  of 
company.  The  windows  of  all  the  houses  in  St. 
{Vincent's  Parade  were  crowded  with  well-dressed 
ladies,  who  were  looking  out  in  expectation  of  the 
archery  procession.  Parties  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  a  motley  crowd  of  spectators,  were  seen  moving 
backward  and  forward,  under  the  rocks,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  water.  A  barge,  with  colored 
streamers  flying,  was  waiting  to  take  up  a  party  who 
were  going  upon  the  water.  The  bargemen  rested 
upon  their  oars,  and  gazed  with  broad  faces  of  curi- 
osity upon  the  busy  scene  that  appeared  upon  the 
public  walk. 

The  archers  and  archeresses  were  now  drawn  up 
on  the  flags  under  the  semicircular  piazza  just  before 
Mrs.  Yearsley's  library.  A  little  band  of  children, 
who  had  been  mustered  by  Lady  Diana  Sweepstakes' 
spirited  exertions,  closed  the  procession.  They  were 
now  all  in  readiness.  The  drummer  only  waited  for 
her  ladyship's  signal;  and  the  archers'  corps  only 
waited  for  her  ladyship's  word  of  command  to 
march. 

"Where  are  your  bow  and  arrows,  my  little 
man?"  said  her  ladyship  to  Hal,  as  she  reviewed  her 
Lilliputian  regiment  "You  can't  march,  man,  with^ 
out  your  arms !" 

Hal  had  despatched  a  messenger  for  his  forgot- 
ten bow,  but  the  messenger  returned  not.  He  looked 
from  side  to  side  in  great  distress.     "Oh,  there's  my 
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bow  coming,  I  declare  1"  cried  he ; — "look,  I  see  the 
bow  and  the  ribbons.  Look  now,  between  the  trees, 
Charles  Sweepstakes,  on  the  Hotwell  Walk; — ^it  is 
coming  I" 

"But  youVe  kept  us  all  waiting  a  confounded 
time,"  said  his  impatient  friend. 

"It  is  that  good-natured  poor  fellow  from  Bristol, 
I  protest,  that  has  brought  it  me;  I'm  sure  I  don't  de- 
serve it  from  him,"  said  Hal  to  himself,  when  he 
saw  the  lad  widi  the  black  patch  on  his  eye  running, 
quite  out  of  breath,  toward  him  widi  his  bow  and 
arrows. 

"Fall  back,  my  good  friend,  fall  back,"  said  the 
military  lady,  as  soon  as  he' had  delivered  the  bow  to 
Hal;  "I  mean,  stand  out  of  the  way,  for  your  great 
patch  cuts  no  figure  among  us.  Don't  follow  so 
close,  now,  as  if  you  belonged  to  us,  pray." 

The  poor  boy  had  no  ambition  to  partake  Ae  tri- 
umph; he  fell  back  as  soon  as  he  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  lady's  words.  The  drum  beat,  the 
fife  played,  the  archers  marched,  the  spectators  ad- 
mired. Hal  stepped  proudly,  and  felt  as  if  At  eyes 
of  the  whole  universe  were  upon  his  epaulettes,  or 
upon  the  facings  of  his  uniform;  while  all  the  time 
he  was  considered  only  as  part  of  a  show. 

The  walk  appeared  much  shorter  than  usual,  and 
he  was  extremely  sorry  that  Lady  Diana,  when  they 
were  half-way  up  the  hill,  leading  to  Prince's  Place, 
mounted  her  horse,  because  the  road  was  dirty,  and 
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all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  accompanied  hen 
followed  her  example. 

"We  can  leave  the  children  to  walk,  you  know," 
said  she  to  the  gentleman  who  helped  her  to  mount 
her  horse.  "I  must  call  to  some  of  them,  though, 
and  leave  orders  where  they  are  to  join.'' 

She  beckoned;  and  Hal,  who  was  foremost,  and 
proud  to  show  his  alacrity,  ran  on  to  receive  her  lady- 
ship's orders.  Now,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it 
was  a  sharp  and  windy  day;  and  though  Lady  Diana 
Sweepstakes  was  actually  speaking  to  him  and  look- 
ing at  him,  he  could  not  prevent  his  nose  from  want- 
ing to  be  blowed;  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  out  rolled  the  new  ball  which  had  been  given  to 
liim  just  before  he  left  home,  and  which,  according 
to  his  usual  careless  habits,  he  had  stuffed  into  his 
pocket  in  his  hurry.  "Oh,  my  new  ball  I"  cried  he, 
as  he  ran  after  it.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  let 
go  his  hat,  which  he  had  hitherto  held  on  with  anx- 
ious care ;  for  the  hat,  though  it  had  a  fine  green  and 
white  cockade,  had  no  band  or  string  round  it.  The 
string,  as  we  may  recollect,  our  wasteful  hero  had 
used  in  spinning  his  top.  The  hat  was  too  large  for 
his  head  without  this  band;  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  it  off.  Lady  Diana's  horse  started  and  reared. 
She  was  a  famous  horsewoman,  and  sat  him  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders ;  but  there  was  a  puddle 
of  red  clay  and  water  in  this  spot,  and  her  ladyship's 
uniform-habit  was  a  sufferer  by  the  accident  "Care- 
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less  brat  I"  said  she,  "why  can't  he  keep  his  hat  upon 
his  head?"  In  the  meantime  the  wind  blew  the  hat 
down  the  hill,  and  Hal  ran  after  it,  amid  the  laugh* 
ter  of  his  kind  friends,  the  young  Sweepstakes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  little  regiment.  The  hat  was  lodged, 
at  length,  upon  a  bank.  Hal  pursued  it;  he  thought 
this  bank  was  hard,  but  alas!  the  moment  he  set  his 
foot  upon  it  the  foot  sunk.  He  tried  to  draw  it 
back;  his  other  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  prostrate,  in 
his  green  and  white  uniform,  into  the  treacherous 
bed  of  red  mud.  His  companions,  who  had  halted 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  laughing  spectators  ol 
his  misfortune. 

It  happened  that  the  poor  boy  with  the  black 
patch  upon  his  eye,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Lady 
Diana  to  "fall  back"  and  to  keep  at  a  distance,  was 
now  coming  up  the  hill ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  our 
fallen  hero  he  hastened  to  his  assistance.  He  dragged 
poor  Hal,  who  was  a  deplorable  spectacle,  out  of  the 
red  mud.  The  obliging  mistress  of  a  lodging-house, 
as  soon  as  she  understood  that  the  young  gentleman 
was  nephew  to  Mr.  Gresham,  to  whom  she  had  for- 
merly let  her  house,  received  Hal,  covered  as  he  lyas 
with  dirt. 

The  poor  Bristol  lad  hastened  to  Mr.  Gresham's 
for  clean  stockings  and  shoes  for  Hal.  He  was  un^ 
willing  to  give  up  his  uniform;  it  was  rubbed  and 
rubbed,  and  a  spot  here  and  there  was  washed  out; 
and  he  kept  continually  repeating,  "When  it's  dry  it 
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will  all  brush  off — ^when  it's  dry  it  will  all  brush  off, 
won't  it?"  But  soon  the  fear  of  being  too  late  at  the 
archery-meeting  began  to  balance  the  dread  of  ap- 
pearing in  his  stained  habiliments;  and  he  now  as 
anxiously  repeated,  while  the  woman  held  the  wet 
coat  to  the  fire,  "Oh,  I  shall  be  too  late;  indeed,  I 
shall  be  too  late;  make  haste;  it  will  never  dry;  hold 
it  nearer — nearer  to  the  fire.  I  shall  lose  my  turn  to 
shoot;  oh,  give  me  the  coat;  I  don't  mind  how  it  is, 
if  I  can  but  get  it  on," 

Holding  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fire  dried  it 
quickly,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  shrunk  it  also,  so  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  coat  on  again.  How- 
ever, Hal,  who  did  not  see  the  red  splashes,  which  in 
spite  of  all  these  operations  were  too  visible  upon  his 
shoulders  and  upon  the  skirts  of  his  white  coat  be- 
hind, was  pretty  well  satisfied  to  observe  that  there 
was  not  one  spot  upon  the  facings.  "Nobody,"  said 
he,  "will  take  notice  of  my  coat  behind,  I  dare  say. 
I  think  it  looks  as  smart  almost  as  ever!" — and  under 
this  persuasion  our  young  archer  resumed  his  bow, — 
his  bow  with  green  ribbons  now  no  morel — and  he 
pursued  his  way  to  the  Downs. 

All  his  companions  were  far  out  of  sight.  "I 
suppose,"  said  he  to  his  friend  with  the  black  patch, 
— ^**I  suppose  my  uncle  and  Ben  had  left  home  before 
you  went  for  the  shoes  and  stockings  for  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  butler  said  they  had  been  gone 
to  the  Downs  a  matter  of  a  good  half -hour  or  more." 
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Hal  trudged  on  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could. 
rwWhen  he  got  upon  the  Downs,  he  saw  numbers  of 
carriages  and  crowds  of  people,  all  going  toward 
the  place  of  meeting  at  the  Ostrich.  He  pressed 
forward.  He  was  at  first  so  much  afraid  of  being 
late  that  he  did  not  take  notice  of  the  mirth  his  mot- 
ley appearance  excited  in  all  beholders.  At  length 
he  reached  the  appointed  spot.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people.  In  the  midst  he  heard  Lady  Di- 
ana's loud  voice  betting  upon  some  one  who  was  just 
going  to  shoot  at  the  mark. 

"So  then  the  shooting  is  begun,  is  it?"  said  Hal. 
"Oh,  let  me  in!  pray  let  me  into  the  circle!  I'm  one 
of  the  archers — I  am,  indeed ;  don't  you  see  my  green 
and  white  uniform?" 

"Your  red  and  white  uniform,  you  mean,"  said 
the  man  to  whom  he  addressed  himself;  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  opened  a  passage  for  him,  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  at  the  mixture  of  dirt  and  finery 
which  it  exhibited.  In  vain,  when  he  got  into  the 
midst  of  the  formidable  circle,  he  looked  to  his 
friends,  the  young  Sweepstakes,  for  their  counte- 
nance and  support.  They  were  among  the  most  un- 
merciful of  the  laughers.  Lady  Diana  also  seemed 
more  to  enjoy  than  to  pity  his  confusion. 

"Why  could  not  you  keep  your  hat  upon  your 
head,  man?"  said  she,  in  her  masculine  tone.  "You 
have  been  almost  the  ruin  of  my  poor  uniform-habit; 
but  I've  escaped  rather  better  than  you  have.    Don't 
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stand  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  or  you'll  have 
an  arrow  in  your  eyes  just  now,  I've  a  notion." 

Hal  looked  round  in  search  of  better  friends, 
"Oh,  Where's  my  uncle? — ^where's  Ben?"  said  he. 
He  was  in  such  confusion  that,  among  the  number 
of  faces,  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  from  an- 
other; but  he  felt  somebody  at  this  moment  pull  his 
elbow,  and  to  his  great  relief  he  heard  the  friendly 
voice,  and  saw  the  good-natured  face,  of  his  cousin 
Ben. 

"Come  back;  come  behind  these  people,"  said 
Ben,  "and  put  on  my  great-coat;  here  it  is  for  you." 

Right  glad  was  Hal  to  cover  his  disgraced  uni- 
form with  the  rough  great-coat  which  he  had  for- 
merly despised.  He  pulled  the  stained,  drooping 
cockade  out  of  his  unfortunate  hat ;  and  he  was  now 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  vexation  to  give  an  in- 
telligible account  of  his  accident  to  his  uncle  and 
Patty,  who  anxiously  inquired  what  had  detained 
him  so  long,  and  what  had  been  the  matter.  In  the 
midst  of  the  history  of  his  disaster,  he  was  just  prov- 
ing to  Patty  that  his  taking  the  hat-band  to  spin  his 
top  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  misfortune,  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  refute  his  uncle's 
opinion  that  the  waste  of  the  whipcord  that  tied  the 
parcel  was  the  original  cause  of  all  his  evils,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  try  his  skill  with  his  famous 
bow. 

"My  hands  are  benumbed;  I  can  scarcely  feel," 
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said  he,  rubbing  them,  and  blowing  upon  the  ends  of 
his  fingers. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  young  Sweepstakes — "I'm 
within  one  inch  of  the  mark;  who'll  go  nearer,  I  shall 
like  to  see.  Shoot  away,  Hal ;  but  first  understand 
our  laws ;  we  settled  them  before  you  came  upon  the 
green.  You  are  to  have  three  shots  with  your  own 
bow  and  your  own  arrows ;  and  nobody's  to  borrow  or 
lend  under  pretence  of  other  bows  being  better  or 
worse,  or  under  any  pretence.     Do  you  hear,  Hal?'* 

This  young  gentleman  had  good  reasons  for  be- 
ing so  strict  in  these  laws,  as  he  had  observed  that 
none  of  his  companions  had  such  an  excellent  bow  as 
he  had  provided  for  himself.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
forgotten  to  bring  more  than  one  arrow  with  them, 
and  by  his  cunning  regulation  that  each  person  should 
shoot  with  his  own  arrows  many  had  lost  one  or  two 
of  their  shots. 

"You  are  a  lucky  fellow;  you  have  your  three 
arrows,"  said  young  Sweepstakes.  "Come,  we  can't 
wait  whilst  you  rub  your  fingers,  man ;  shoot  away." 

Hal  was  rather  surprised  at  the  asperity  with 
which  his  friend  spoke.  He  little  knew  how  easily 
acquaintances,  who  call  themselves  friends,  can 
change,  when  their  interest  comes  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  competition  with  their  friendship.  Hur- 
ried by  his  impatient  rival,  and  with  his  hands  so 
much  benumbed  that  he  could  scarcely  feel  how  to 
fix  the  arrow  in  the  string,  he  drew  the  bow.    The 
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arrow  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  Master 
Sweepstakes'  mark,  which  was  the  nearest  that  had 
yet  been  hit     Hal  seized  his  second  arrow. 

^^If  I  have  any  luck,"  said  he;  but  just  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  luck,  and  as  he  bent  his  bow,  the 
string  broke  in  two,  and  the  bow  fell  from  his  hands. 

"There,  it's  all  over  with  you!"  cried  Master 
Sweepstakes,  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 

"Here's  my  bow  for  him,  and  welcome,"  said 
Ben. 

"No,  no,  sir,"  said  Master  Sweepstakes,  "that  is 
not  fair;  that's  against  the  regulation.  You  may 
shoot  with  your  own  bow,  if  you  choose  it,  or  you 
may  not,  just  as  you  think  proper;  but  you  must  not 
lend  it,  sir." 

It  was  now  Ben's  turn  to  make  his  trial.  His  first 
arrow  was  not  successful.  His  second  was  exactly  as 
near  as  Hal's  first. 

"You  have  but  one  more,"  said  Master  Sweep- 
stakes; "now  for  it!" 

Ben,  before  he  ventured  his  last  arrow,  prudently 
examined  the  string  of  his  bow ;  and,  as  he  pulled  it 
to  try  its  strength,  it  cracked.  Master*  Sweepstakes 
clapped  his  hands  with  loud  exultations  and  insulting 
laughter.  But  his  laughter  ceased  when  our  provi- 
dent hero  calmly  drew  from  his  pocket  an  excellent 
piece  of  whipcord. 

"The  everlasting  whipcord,  I  declare!"  ex- 
claimed Hal,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  the  very  same 
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that  had  tied  up  the  parcel.  "Yes,"  said  Ben,  as  he 
fastened  it  to  his  bow,  "I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to-dayj 
on  purpose,  because  I  thought  I  might  happen  to 
want  it."     He  drew  his  bow  the  third  and  last  time. 

"Oh,  papal"  cried  little  Patty,  as  his  arrow  hit 
the  mark,  "it's  the  nearest;  is  it  not  the  nearest?" 

Master  Sweepstakes,  with  anxiety,  examined  the 
hit.  There  could  be  no  doubt  Ben  was  victorious! 
(The  bow,  the  prize  bow,  was  now  delivered  to  him  j 
and  Hal,  as  he  looked  at  the  whipcord,  exclaimed  s 
"How  lucky  this  whipcord  has  been  to  you,  Ben  1" 

"It  is  lucky?  Perhaps  you  mean  that  he  took  care 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"Ay,"  said  Hal,  "very  true;  he  might  well  say: 
Waste  not,  want  not.'  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
strings  to  one's  bow." 
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¥T  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  that  the 
*  announcement  was  made,  almost  simultaneously 
from  three  observatories,  that  the  motion  of  the 
planet  Neptune,  the  outermost  of  all  the  planets  that 
wheel  about  the  sun,  had  become  very  erratic.  Og- 
ilvy  had  already  called  attention  to  a  suspected  re- 
tardation in  its  velocity  in  December.  Such  a  piece 
of  news  was  scarcely  calculated  to  interest  a  world 
the  greater  portion  of  whose  inhabitants  were  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  the  planet  Neptune,  nor 
outside  the  astronomical  profession  did  the  subse- 
quent discovery  of  a  faint,  remote  speck  of  light  in 
the  region  of  the  perturbed  planet  cause  any  very 
great  excitement.  Scientific  people,  however,  found 
the  intelligence  remarkable  enough,  even  before  it 
became  known  that  the  new  body  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing larger  and  brighter,  that  its  motion  was  quite 
different  from  the  orderly  progress  of  the  planets, 
and  that  the  deflection  of  Neptune  and  its  satellite 
was  becoming  now  of  an  unprecedented  kind. 

Few  people  without  a  training  in  science  can  real- 
ize the  huge  isolation  of  the  solar  system.  The  sun 
with  its  specks  of  planets,  its  dust  of  planetoids,  and 
its  impalpable  comets,  swims  in  a  vacant  immensity; 

*  From   ••Tales  of  Space  and  Time,"  by  H.  G.  Wells.     Copy- 
righted,  1899,  by  Doubleday  &  McCIure  Co. 
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that  almost  defeats  the  imagination.  Beyond  the 
orbit  of  Neptune  there  is  space,  vacant  so  far  as  hu- 
man observation  has  penetrated,  without  warmth  or 
light  or  sound,  blank  emptiness,  for  twenty  million 
times  a  million  miles.  That  is  the  smallest  estimate 
of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  before  the  very  nearest 
of  th^  stars  is  attained.  And,  saving  a  few  comets 
more  unsubstantial  than  the  thinnest  flame,  no  matter 
had  ever  to  human  knowledge  crossed  this  gulf  of 
space,  until  early  in  the  twentieth  century  this  strange 
wanderer  appeared.  A  vast  mass  of  matter  it  was, 
bulky,  heavy,  rushing  without  warning  out  of  the 
black  mystery  of  the  sky  into  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
By  the  second  day  it  was  clearly  visible  to  any  de* 
cent  instrument,  as  a  speck  with  a  barely  sensible 
diameter,  in  the  constellation  Leo  near  Regulus.  In 
a  little  while  an  opera  glass  could  attain  it. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  new  year  the  newspaper 
readers  of  two  hemispheres  were  made  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  the  real  importance  of  this  unusual  ap- 
parition in  the  heavens.  "A  Planetary  Collision," 
one  London  paper  headed  the  news,  and  proclaimed 
Duchaine's  opinion  that  this  strange  new  planet 
would  probably  collide  with  Neptune.  The  leader 
writers  enlarged  upon  the  topic.  So  that  in  most  of 
the  capitals  of  the  world,  on  January  3d,  there  was  an 
expectation,  however  vague,  of  some  imminent  phe- 
nomenon in  the  sky;  and  as  the  night  followed  the 
sunset  round  the  globe,  thousands  of  men  turned  thein 
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eyes  skyward  to  see — the  old  familiar  stars  just  as 
they  had  always  been. 

Until  it  was  dawn  in  London  and  Pollux  setting 
and  the  stars  overhead  grown  pale.  The  winter's 
dawn  it  was,  a  sickly  filtering  accumulation  of  day- 
light, and  the  light  of  gas  and  candles  shone  yellow 
in  the  windows  to  show  where  people  were  astir. 
But  the  yawning  policeman  saw  the  thing,  the  busy 
crowds  in  the  markets  stopped  agape,  workmen  go- 
ing to  their  work  betimes,  milkmen,  the  drivers  of 
news-carts,  dissipation  going  home  jaded  and  pale, 
homeless  wanderers,  sentinels  on  their  beats,  and  in 
the  country,  laborers  trudging  afield,  poachers  slink- 
ing home,  all  over  the  dusky  quickening  country  it 
could  be  seen — and  out  at  sea  by  seamen  watching  for 
the  day — a  great  white  star,  come  suddenly  into  the 
westward  sky! 

Brighter  it  was  than  any  star  in  our  skies  j 
brighter  than  the  evening  star  at  its  brightest.  It 
still  glowed  out  white  and  large,  no  mere  twinkling 
spot  of  light,  but  a  small  round  clear  shining  disk, 
an  hour  after  the  day  had  come.  And  where  science 
has  not  reached,  men  stared  and'  feared,  telling  one 
another  of  the  wars  and  pestilences  that  are  foreshad- 
owed by  these  fiery  signs  in  the  heavens.  Sturdy 
Boers,  dusky  Hottentots,  Gold  Coast  negroes. 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  stood  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sunrise  watching  the  setting  of  this 
strange  new  star. 
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And  in  a  hundred  observatories  there  had  been 
suppressed  excitement,  rising  almost  to  shouting 
pitch,  as  the  two  remote  bodies  had  rushed  together, 
and  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  to  gather  photographic 
apparatus  and  spectroscope,  and  this  appliance  and 
that,  to  record  this  novel  astonishing  sight,  the  de- 
struction of  a  world.  For  it  was  a  world,  a  sister 
planet  of  our  earth,  far  greater  than  our  earth  in- 
deed, that  had  so  suddenly  flashed  into  flaming 
death.  Neptune  it  was,  had  been  struck,  fairly  and 
squarely,  by  the  strange  planet  from  outer  space,  and 
the  heat  of  the  concussion  had  incontinently  turned 
two  solid  globes  into  one  vast  mass  of  incandescence. 
Round  the  world  that  day,  two  hours  before  the 
dawn,  went  the  pallid  great  white  star,  fading  only 
as  it  sank  westward  and  the  sun  mounted  above  it 
Everywhere  men  marvelled  at  it,  but  of  all  those  who 
saw  it  none  could  have  marvelled  more  than  those 
sailors,  habitual  watchers  of  the  stars,  who  far  away 
at  sea  had  heard  nothing  of  its  advent  and  saw  it  now 
rise  like  a  pygmy  moon  and  climb  zenithward  and 
hang  overhead  and  sink  westward  with  the  passing  of 
the  night. 

And  when  next  it  rose  over  Europe  everywhere 
were  crowds  of  watchers  on  hilly  slopes,  on  house- 
roofs,  in  open  spaces,  staring  eastward  for  the  rising 
of  the  great  new  star.  It  rose  with  a  white  glow  in 
front  of  it,  like  the  glare  of  a  white  fire,  and  those 
who  had  seen  it  come  into  existence  the  night  before 
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cried  out  at  the  sight  of  it.  "It  is  larger,"  they  cried. 
"It  is  brighter!"  And,  indeed  the  moon  a  quarter 
full  and  sinking  in  the  west  was  in  its  apparent  size 
beyond  comparison,  but  scarcely  in  all  its  breadth 
had  it  as  much  brightness  now  as  the  little  circle  of 
the  strange  new  star. 

"It  is  brighter!"  cried  the  people  clustering  in 
the  streets.  But  in  the  dim  observatories  the  watch- 
ers held  their  breath  and  peered  at  one  another.  ^^It 
is  nearer/'  they  said.     ^^Nearerf 

And  voice  after  voice  repeated:  "It  is  nearer," 
and  the  clicking  telegraph  took  that  up,  and  it  trem- 
bled along  telephone  wires,  and  in  a  thousand  cities 
grimy  compositors  fingered  the  type.  "It  is  nearer." 
Men  writing  in  offices,  struck  with  a  strange  realiza- 
tion, flung  down  their  pens,  men  talking  in  a  thousand 
places  suddenly  came  upon  a  grotesque  possibility  in 
those  words :  "It  is  nearer."  It  hurried  along  awak- 
ening streets,  it  was  shouted  down  the  frost-stilled 
ways  of  quiet  villages,  men  who  had  read  these  things 
from  the  throbbing  tape  stood  in  yellow-lit  doorways 
shouting  the  news  to  the  passers-by.  "It  is  nearer." 
Pretty  women,  flushed  and  glittering,  heard  the  news 
told  jestingly  between  the  dances,  and  feigned  an  in- 
telligent interest  they  did  not  feel.  "Nearer!  In- 
deed. How  curious!  How  very,  very  clever  people 
must  be  to  find  out  things  like  that!" 

Lonely  tramps  faring  through  the  wintry  night 
murmured   those   words    to   comfort   themselves — ■ 
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looking  skyward,  "It  has  need  to  be  nearer,  for  the 
night's  as  cold  as  charity.  Don't  seem  much  warmth 
from  it  if  it  is  nearer,  all  the  same." 

"What  is  a  new  star  to  me?"  cried  the  weeping 
woman  kneeling  beside  her  dead. 

The  schoolboy,  rising  early  for  his  examination 
work,  puzzled  it  out  for  himself — ^with  the  great 
white  star,  shining  broad  and  bright  through  the 
frost-flowers  of  his  window.  "Centrifugal,  cen- 
tripetal," he  said,  with  his  chin  on  his  fist.  "Stop  a 
planet  in  its  flight,  rob  it  of  its  centrifugal  force,  what 
then?  Centripetal  has  it,  and  down  it  falls  into  the 
sun  I    And  this — !" 

"Do  we  come  in  the  way?     I  wonder — ^" 

The  light  of  that  day  went  the  way  of  its  brethren, 
and  with  the  later  watches  of  the  frosty  darkness  rose 
the  strange  star  again.  And  it  was  now  so  bright 
that  the  waxing  moon  seemed  but  a  pale  yellow  ghost 
of  itself,  hanging  huge  in  the  sunset.  In  a  South 
African  city  a  great  man  had  married,  and  the  streets 
were  alight  to  welcome  his  return  with  his  bride. 
"Even  the  skies  have  illuminated,"  said  the  flatterer. 
Under  Capricorn,  two  negro  lovers,  daring  the  wild 
beasts  and  evil  spirits,  for  love  of  one  another, 
crouched  together  in  a  cane  brake  where  the  fire-flics 
hovered*  "That  is  our  star,"  they  whispered,  and 
felt  strangely  comforted  by  the  sweet  brilliance  of  its 
light. 

The   master  mathematician   sat  in   his   private 
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room  and  pushed  the  papers  from  him.  His  calcu- 
lations were  already  finished.  In  a  small  white  phial 
there  still  remained  a  little  of  the  drug  that  had  kept 
him  awake  and  active  for  four  long  nights.  Each 
day,  serene,  explicit,  patient  as  ever,  he  had  given  his 
lecture  to  his  students,  and  then  had  come  back  at 
once  to  this  momentous  calculation.  His  face  was 
grave,  a  little  drawn  and  hectic  from  his  drugged 
activity.  For  some  time  he  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
Then  he  went  to  the  window,  and  the  blind  went  up 
with  a  click.  Half  way  up  the  sky,  over  the  cluster- 
ing roofs,  chimneys,  and  steeples  of  the  city,  hung  the 
star. 

He  looked  at  it  as  one  might  look  into  the  eyes  of 
a  brave  enemy.  **You  may  kill  me,"  he  said  after  a 
silence.  "But  I  can  hold  you — and  all  the  universe 
for  that  matter— in  the  grip  of  this  little  brain.  I 
would  not  change.     Even  now.'' 

He  looked  at  the  little  phial.  "There  will  be  no 
need  of  sleep  again,"  he  said.  The  next  day  at  noon, 
punctual  to  the  minute,  he  entered  his  lecture  theatre, 
put  his  hat  on  the  end  of  the  table  as  his  habit  was, 
and  carefully  selected  a  large  piece  of  chalk.  It  was 
a  joke  among  his  students  that  he  could  not  lecture 
without  that  piece  of  chalk  to  fumble  in  his  fingers, 
and  once  he  had  been  striken  to  impotence  by  their 
hiding  his  supply.  He  came  and  looked  under  his 
gray  eyebrows  at  the  rising  tiers  of  young  fresh  faces, 
and  spoke  with  his  accustomed  studied  commonnesi 
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of  phrasing.  "Circumstances  have  arisen — circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,"  he  said  and  paused, 
"which  will  debar  me  from  completing  the  course  I 
had  designed.  It  would  seem,  gentlemen,  if  I  may 
put  the  thing  clearly  and  briefly,  that — Man  has 
lived  in  vain." 

The  students  glanced  at  one  another.  Had  they 
heard  aright?  Mad?  Raised  eyebrows  and  grin- 
ning lips  there  were,  but  one  or  two  faces  remained 
intent  upon  his  calm  gray-fringed  face.  "It  will  be 
interesting,"  he  was  saying,  "to  devote  this  morning 
to  an  exposition,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  clear  to  you, 
of  the  calculations  that  have  led  me  to  this  conclu- 
sion.    Let  us  assume — " 

He  turned  toward  the  blackboard,  meditating  a 
Hiagram  in  the  way  that  was  usual  to  him.  "What 
was  that  about  ^lived  in  vain?' "  whispered  one  stu- 
dent to  another.  "Listen,"  said  the  other,  nodding 
toward  the  lecturer. 

And  presently  they  began  to  understand. 

That  night  the  star  rose  later,  for  its  proper  east- 
ward motion  had  carried  it  some  way  across  Leo  to- 
ward Virgo,  and  its  brightness  was  so  great  that  the 
sky  became  a  luminous  blue  as  it  rose,  and  every  star 
was  hidden  in  its  turn,  save  only  Jupiter  near  the 
zenith,  Capella,  Aldebaran,  Sirius  and  the  pointers 
of  the  Bear.  It  was  very  white  and  beautiful.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  night  a  pallid  halo  en- 
circled it  about.    It  was  perceptibly  larger;  in  the 
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clear  refractive  sky  of  the  tropics  it  seemed  as  if  if 
were  nearly  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  moon.  The  frost 
was  still  on  the  ground  in  England,  but  the  world  was 
as  brightly  lit  as  if  it  were  midsummer  moonlight. 
One  could  see  to  read  quite  ordinary  print  by  that 
cold  clear  light,  and  in  the  cities  the  lamps  burned 
yellow  and  wan. 

And  everywhere  the  world  was  awake  that  night, 
and  throughout  Christendom  a  sombre  murmur  hung 
in  the  keen  air  over  the  countryside  like  the  belling 
of  bees  in  the  heather,  and  this  murmurous  tumult 
grew  to  a  clangor  in  the  cities.  It  was  the  tolling  oi 
the  bells  in  a  million  belfry  towers  and  steeples,  sum- 
moning the  people  to  sleep  no  more,  to  sin  no  more, 
but  to  gather  in  their  churches  and  pray.  And  over- 
head, growing  larger  and  brighter,  as  the  earth  rolled 
on  its  way  and  the  night  passed,  rose  the  dazzling 
star. 

And  the  streets  and  houses  were  alight  in  all  the 
cities,  the  shipyards  glared,  and  whatever  roads  led 
to  high  country  were  lit  and  crowded  all  night  long. 
And  in  all  the  seas  about  the  civilized  lands,  ships 
with  throbbing  engines,  and  ships  with  bellying  sails, 
crowded  with  men  and  living  creatures,  were  stand- 
ing out  to  ocean  and  the  north.  For  already  the  warn- 
ing of  the  master  mathematician  had  been  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  world,  and  translated  into  a 
hundred  tongues.  The  new  planet  and  Neptune, 
locked  in  a  fiery  embrace,  were  whirling  headlong, 
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ever  faster  and  faster  toward  the  sun.  Already  every 
second  this  blazing  mass  flew  a  hundred  miles,  and 
every  second  its  terrific  velocity  increased.  As  it 
flew  now,  indeed,  it  must  pass  a  hundred  million  of 
miles  wide  of  the  earth  and  scarcely  affect  it.  But 
near  its  destined  path,  as  yet  only  slightly  perturbed, 
spun  the  mighty  planet  Jupiter  and  his  moons  sweep- 
ing splendid  round  the  sun.  Every  moment  now  the 
attraction  between  the  fiery  star  and  the  greatest  of 
the  planets  grew  stronger.  And  the  result  of  that  at- 
traction? Inevitably  Jupiter  would  be  deflected 
from  its  orbit  into  an  elliptical  path,  and  the  burning 
star,  swung  by  his  attraction  wide  of  its  sunward 
rush,  would  "describe  a  curved  path"  and  perhaps 
collide  with,  and  certainly  pass  very  close  to,  our 
earth.  "Earthquakes,  volcanic  outbreaks,  cyclones, 
sea  waves,  floods,  and  a  steady  rise  in  temperature  to 
I  know  not  what  limit" — so  prophesied  the  master 
mathematician. 

And  overhead,  to  carry  out  his  words,  lonely 
and  cold  and  livid,  blazed  the  star  of  the  coming 
doom. 

To  many  who  stared  at  it  that  night  until  their 
eyes  ached,  it  seemed  that  it  was  visibly  approaching. 
And  that  night,  too,  the  weather  changed,  and  the 
frost  that  had  gripped  all  Central  Europe  and  France 
and  England  softened  toward  a  thaw. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  because  I  have  spoken 
of  people  praying  through  the  night  and  people  go- 
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ing  aboard  ships  and  people  fleeing  toward  rnoun-* 
tainous  country  that  the  whole  world  was  already  in 
a  terror  because  of  the  star.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  use 
and  wont  still  ruled  the  world,  and  save  for  the  talk 
of  idle  moments  and  the  splendor  of  the  night,  nine 
human  beings  out  of  ten  were  still  busy  at  their  com- 
mon occupations.  In  all  the  cities  the  shops,  save 
one  here  and  there,  opened  and  closed  at  their  proper 
hours,  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker  plied  their 
trades,  the  workers  gathered  in  the  factories,  soldiers 
drilled,  scholars  studied,  lovers  sought  one  another, 
thieves  lurked  and  fled,  politicians  planned  their 
schemes.  The  presses  of  the  newspapers  roared 
through  the  nights,  and  many  a  priest  of  this  church 
and  that  would  not  open  his  holy  building  to  further 
what  he  considered  a  foolish  panic.  The  newspapers 
insisted  on  the  lesson  of  the  year  looo— for  then,  too, 
people  had  anticipated  the  end.  The  star  was  no 
star — ^mere  gas — a  comet ;  and  were  it  a  star  it  could 
not  possibly  strike  the  earth.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent for  such  a  thing.  Common-sense  was  sturdy 
everywhere,  scornful,  jesting,  a  little  inclined  to  per- 
secute the  obdurate  fearful.  That  night,  at  seven- 
fifteen  by  Greenwich  time,  the  star  would  be  at  its 
nearest  to  Jupiter.  Then  the  world  would  see  the 
turn  things  would  take.  The  master  mathematician's 
grim  warnings  were  treated  by  many  as  so  much 
mere  elaborate  self-advertisement.  Common-sense  at 
last,  a  little  heated  by;  argument,  signified  its  unalter- 
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able  convictions  by  going  to  bed.  So,  too,  barbar* 
ism  and  savagery,  already  tired  of  the  novelty,  went 
about  their  nightly  business,  and  save  for  a  howling 
dog  here  and  there,  the  beast  world  left  the  star  un- 
heeded. 

And  yet,  when  at  last  the  watchers  in  the  Euro- 
pean States  saw  the  star  rise,  an  hour  later  it  is  true, 
but  no  larger  than  it  had  been  the  night  before,  there 
were  still  plenty  awake  to  laugh  at  the  master  mathe- 
matician— to  take  the  danger  as  if  it  had  passed. 

But  hereafter  the  laughter  ceased.  The  star  grew 
— it  grew  with  a  terrible  steadiness  hour  after  hour,  a 
little  larger  each  hour,  a  little  nearer  the  midnight 
zenith,  and  brighter  and  brighter,  until  it  had  turned 
night  into  a  second  day.  Had  it  come  straight  to  the 
earth  instead  of  in  a  curved  path,  had  it  lost  no  ve- 
locity to  Jupiter,  it  must  have  leaped  the  intervening 
gulf  in  a  day,  but  as  it  was  it  took  five  days  altogether 
to  come  by  our  planet.  The  next  night  it  had  be- 
come a  third  the  size  of  the  moon  before  it  set  to 
English  eyes,  and  the  thaw  was  assured.  It  rose  over 
America  near  the  size  of  the  moon,  but  blinding 
white  to  look  at,  and  hot;  and  a  breath  of  hot  wind 
blew  now  with  its  rising  and  gathering  strength,  and 
in  Virginia,  and  Brazil,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley,  it  shone  intermittently  through  a  driving  reefc 
of  thunder-clouds,  flickering  violet  lightning,  and 
hail  unprecedented.  In  Manitoba  was  a  thaw  and 
^devastating  floods.    And  upon  all  the  mountains  o£ 
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the  earth  the  snow  and  ice  began  to  melt  that  night, 
and  all  the  rivers  coming  out  of  high  country  flowed 
thick  and  turbid,  and  soon — ^in  their  upper  reaches — 
with  swirling  trees  and  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  men. 
iThey  rose  steadily,  steadily  in  the  ghostly  brilliance, 
and  came  trickling  over  their  banks  at  last,  behind 
the  flying  population  of  their  valleys. 

And  along  the  coast  of  Argentina  and  up  the 
South  Atlantic  the  tides  were  higher  than  had  ever 
been  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  storms  drove  the 
waters  in  many  cases  scores  of  miles  inland,  drowning 
whole  cities.  And  so  great  grew  the  heat  during 
the  night  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  was  like  the  com- 
ing of  a  shadow.  The  earthquakes  began  and  grew 
until  all  down  America  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
Cape  Horn,  hillsides  were  sliding,  fissures  were 
opening,  and  houses  and  walls  crumbling  to  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  side  of  Cotopaxi  slipped  out  in  one 
vast  convulsion,'  and  a  tumult  of  lava  poured  out  so 
high  and  broad  and  swift  and  liquid  that  in  one  day 
it  reached  the  sea. 

So  the  star,  with  the  wan  moon  in  its  wake, 
marched  across  the  Pacific,  trailed  the  thunder- 
storms like  the  hem  of  a  robe,  and  the  growing  tidal 
wave  that  toiled  behind  it,  frothing  and  eager,  poured 
over  island  and  island  and  swept  them  clear  of  men. 
Until  that  wave  came  at  last — in  a  blinding  light  and 
with  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  swift  and  terrible  it! 
came — a  wall  of  water,  fifty  feet  high,  roaring  hun-« 
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grily,  upon  the  long  coasts  of  Asia,  and  swept  inland 
across  the  plains  of  China.  For  a  space  the  star, 
hotter  now  and  larger  and  brighter  than  the  sun  in 
its  strength,  showed  with  pitiless  brilliance  the  wide 
and  populous  country;  towns  and  villages  with  their 
pagodas  and  trees,  roads,  wide  cultivated  fields,  mil- 
lions of  sleepless  people  staring  in  helpless  terror  at 
the  incandescent  sky;  and  then,  low  and  growing, 
came  the  murmur  of  the  flood.  And  thus  it  was  with^ 
millions  of  men  that  night — a  flight  nowhither,  with 
limbs  heavy  with  heat  and  breath  fierce  and  scant, 
and  the  flood  like  a  wall  swift  and  white  behind. 
And  then  death. 

China  was  lit  glowing  white,  but  over  Japan  and 
Java  and  all  the  islands  of  Eastern  Asia  the  great 
star  was  a  ball  of  dull  red  fire  because  of  the  steam 
and  smoke  and  ashes  the  volcanoes  were  spouting 
forth  to  salute  its  coming.  Above  was  the  lava, 
hot  gases  and  ash,  and  below  the  seething  floods, 
and  the  whole  earth  swayed  and  rumbled  with  the 
earthquake  shocks.  Soon  the  immemorial  snows  of 
Thibet  and  the  Himalaya  were  melting  and  pouring 
down  by  ten  million  deepening  converging  channels 
upon  the  plains  of  Burmah  and  Hindostan.  The 
tangled  summits  of  the  Indian  jungles  were  aflame  in 
a  thousand  places,  and  below  the  hurrying  waters 
around  the  stems  were  dark  objects  that  still  strug- 
gled feebly  and  reflected  the  blood-red  tongues  of 
fire.    And  in  a  rudderless  confusion  a  multitude  ol 
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men  and  women  fled  down  the  broad  river-ways  to 
that  one  last  hope  of  men — ^the  open  sea. 

Larger  grew  the  star,  and  larger,  hotter,  and 
brighter  with  a  terrible  swiftness  now.  The  tropi- 
cal ocean  had  lost  its  phosphorescence,  and  the  whirl- 
ing steam  rose  in  ghostly  wreaths  from  the  black 
waves  that  plunged  incessantly,  speckled  with  storm- 
tossed  ships. 

And  then  came  a  wonder.  It  seemed  to  those 
who  in  Europe  watched  for  the  rising  of  the  star  that 
the  world  must  have  ceased  its  rotation.  In  a  thou- 
sand open  spaces  of  down  and  upland  the  people  who 
■  had  fled  thither  from  the  floods  and  the  falling  houses 
,  and  sliding  slopes  of  hill  watched  for  that  rising  in 
vain.  Hour  followed  hour  through  a  terrible  sus- 
pense, and  the  star  rose  not.  Once  again  men  set 
^  their  eyes  upon  the  old  constellations  they  had 
counted  lost  to  them  forever.  In  England  it  was  hot 
and  clear  overhead,  though  the  ground  quivered  per- 
petdally,  but  in  the  tropics,  Sirius  and  Capella  and 
Aldebaran  showed  through  a  veil  of  steamy  And 
when  at  last  the  great  star  rose  near  ten  hours  late, 
the  sun  rose  close  upon  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  its 
white  heart  was  a  disk  of  black. 

Over  Asia  it  was  the  star  had  begun  to  fall  be- 
hind the  movement  of  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly,  as 
it  hung  over  India,  its  light  had  been  veiled.  All  the 
plain  of  India  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  was  a  shallow  waste  of  shining 
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water  that  night,  out  of  which  rose  temples  and  pal- 
aces, mounds  and  hills,  black  with  people.  Every 
minaret  was  a  clustering  mass  of  people,  who  fell  one 
by  one  into  the  turbid  waters,  as  heat  and  terror  over- 
came them.  The  whole  land  seemed  a-wailing,  and 
suddenly  there  swept  a  shadow  across  that  furnace  of 
despair,  and  a  breath  of  cold  wind,  and  a  gathering 
of  clouds,  out  of  the  cooling  air.  Men  looking  up, 
near  blinded,  at  the  star,  saw  that  a  black  disk  was 
creeping  across  the  light.  It  was  the  moon,  coming 
between  the  star  and  the  earth.  And  even  as  men 
cried  to  God  at  this  respite,  out  of  the  East  with  a 
strange  inexplicable  swiftness  sprang  the  sun.  Then 
star,sun,andmoon  rushed  together  across  the  heavens. 
So  it  was  that  presently,  to  the  European  watch- 
ers, star  and  sun  rose  close  upon  each  other,  drove 
headlong  for  a  space  and  then  slower,  and  at  last 
came  to  rest,  star  and  sun  merged  into  one  glare  of 
flame  at  the  zenith  of  the  sky.  ,  The  moon  no  longer 
eclipsed  the  star  but  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  brilliance 
of  the  sky.  And  though  those  who  were  still  alive 
regarded  it  for  the  most  part  with  that  dull  stupidity 
that  hunger,  fatigue,  heat  and  despair  engender, 
there  were  still  men  who  could  perceive  the  meaning 
of  these  signs.  Star  and  earth  had  been  at  their  near- 
est, had  swung  about  one  another,  and  the  star  had 
passed.  Already  it  was  receding,  swifter  and 
«wifter,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  headlong  journey 
downward  into  the  sun. 
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And  then  the  clouds  gathered,  blotting  out  the 
vision  of  the  sky,  the  thunder  and  lightning  wove  a 
garment  round  the  world ;  all  over  the  earth  was  such 
a  downpour  of  rain  as  men  had  never  before  seen, 
and  where  the  volcanoes  flared  red  against  the  cloud 
canopy  there  descended  torrents  of  mud.  Everywhere 
the  waters  were  pouring  off  the  land,  leaving  mud- 
silted  ruins,  and  the  earth  littered  like  a  storm-worn 
beach  with  all  that  had  floated,  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  men  and  brutes,  its  children.  For  days  the 
water  streamed  off  the  land,  sweeping  away  soil  and 
'  trees  and  houses  in  the  way,  and  piling  huge  dikes 
and  scooping  out  Titanic  gullies  over  the  country- 
side* Those  were  the  days  of  darkness  that  followed 
the  star  and  the  heat.  All  through  them,  and  for 
many  weeks  and  months,  the  earthquakes  continued. 

But  the  star  had  passed,  and  men,  hunger-driven 
and  gathering  courage  only  slowly,  might  creep 
back  to  their  ruined  cities,  buried  granaries,  and  sod- 
'den  fields.  Such  few  ships  as  had  escaped  the  storms 
of  that  time  came  stunned  and  shattered  and  sound- 
ing their  way  cautiously  through  the  new  marks  and 
shoals  of  once  familiar  ports.  And  as  the  storms 
subsided  men  perceived  that  everywhere  the  days 
were  hotter  than  of  yore,  and  the  sun  larger,  and  the 
moon,  shrunk  to  a  third  of  its  former  size,  took  now 
fourscore  days  between  its  new  and  new. 

But  of  the  new  brotherhood  that  grew  presently 
among  men,  of  the  saving  of  laws  and  books  and  ma- 
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chines,  of  the  strange  change  that  had  come  over  Ice-* 
land  and  Greenland  and  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,; 
so  that  the  sailors  coming  there  presently  found  them 
green  and  gracious,  and  could  scarce  believe  their 
eyes,  this  story  does  not  tell.  Nor  of  the  movement 
of  mankind  now  that  the  earth  was  hotter,  north-* 
ward  and  southward  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth. 
It  concerns  itself  only  with  the  coming  and  the  pass-* 
ing  of  the  Star, 

The  Martian  astronomers — for  there  are  astrono- 
mers on  Mars,  although  they  are  very  different 
beings  from  men — ^were  naturally  profoundly  inter- 
ested by  these  things.  They  saw  them  from  their 
own  standpoint  of  course.  "Considering  the  mass 
and  temperature  of  the  missile  that  was  flung  througti 
our  solar  system  into  the  sun,"  one  wrote,  "it  is  as- 
tonishing what  a  little  damage  the  earth,  which  it 
missed  so  narrowly,  has  sustained.  All  the  familiar 
continental  marking  and  the  masses  of  the  seas  re- 
main intact,  and  indeed  the  only  difference  seems  to 
be  a  shrinkage  of  the  white  discoloration  (supposed 
to  be  frozen  water)  round  either  pole."  Which  only 
shows  how  small  the  vastest  of  human  catastrophesi 
may  seem,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  million  miles. 
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BY  E.  BULWER-LYTTON 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  who  is  a  man  of  letters  and 
^^  a  philosopher,  said  to  mc  one  day,  as  if  between 
jest  and  earnest,  "Fancy  I  since  we  last  met  I  have  di^ 
covered  a  haunted  house  in  the  midst  of  London." 

"Really  haunted?  and  by  what — ghosts?" 

"Well,  I  can't  answer  these  questions;  all  I  know 
is  this:  six  weeks  ago  I  and  my  wife  were  in  search  ol 
a  furnished  apartment.  Passing  a  quiet  street,  we  saw 
on  the  window  of  one  of  the  houses  a  bill:  *Apart- 
ments  Furnished.'  The  situation  suited  us;  we  en- 
tered the  house,  liked  the  rooms,  engaged  them  by 
the  week,  and  left  them  the  third  day.  No  power  on 
earth  could  have  reconciled  my  wife  to  stay  longer; 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it" 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"Excuse  me ;  I  have  no  desire  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
superstitious  dreamer,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  I 
ask  you  to  accept  on  my  affirmation  what  you  would 
hold  to  be  incredible,  without  the  evidence  of  your 
own  senses.  Let  me  only  say  this :  it  was  not  so  much 
what  we  saw  or  heard  (in  which  you  might  fairly 
suppose  that  we  were  the  dupes  of  our  own  excited 
fancy,  or  the  victims  of  imposture  in  others)  that 
drove  us  away,  as  it  was  an  undefinable  terror  which 
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seized  both  of  us  whenever  we  passed  by  the  door  of 
a  certain  unfurnished  room,  in  which  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything;  and  the  strangest  marvel  of  all 
was,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  agreed  with  my  wife, 
silly  woman  though  she  be,  and  allowed  after  the 
third  night  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay  a  fourth  in 
that  house.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  morning  I 
summoned  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  and  at- 
tended on  us,  and  told  her  that  the  rooms  did  not 
quite  suit  us,  and  we  would  not  stay  out  our  week. 
She  said  dryly:  *I  know  why;  you  have  stayed  longer 
than  any  other  lodger.  Few  ever  stayed  a  second 
night;  none  before  you  a  third.  iBut  I  take  it  they 
have  been  very  kind  to  you.' 

"  They — ^who?'  I  asked,  affecting  a  smile. 

"  Why,  they  who  haunt  the  house,  whoever  they 
are;  I  don't  mind  them;  I  remember  them  many 
years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  this  house  not  as  a  servant; 
but  I  know  they  will  be  the  death  of  me  some  day. 
I  don't  care — I'm  old  and  must  die  soon  anyhow;  and 
then  I  shall  be  with  them,  and  in  this  house  still.' 
The  woman  spoke  with  so  dreary  a  calmness,  that 
really  it  was  a  sort  of  awe  that  prevented  my  convers- 
ing with  her  further.  I  paid  for  my  week,  and  too 
happy  were  I  and  my  wife  to  get  off  so  cheaply." 

"You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  I;  "nothing  I 
should  like  better  than  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  house. 
Pray  give  me  the  address  of  the  one  which  you  left 
so  ignominiously." 
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My  friend  gave  me  the  address;  and  when  we 
parted  I  walked  straight  toward  the  house  thus  indi- 
cated. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street, 
in  a  dull  but  respectable  thoroughfare.  I  found  the 
house  shut  up ;  no  bill  at  the  window,  and  no  response 
to  my  knock.  As  I  was  turning  away,  a  beer-boy, 
collecting  pewter  pots  at  the  neighboring  areas,  said 
to  me :  "Do  you  want  any  one  at  that  house,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  it  was  to  be  let" 

"Let!  Why,  the  woman  who  kept  it  is  dead;  has 
been  dead  these  three  weeks ;  and  no  one  can  be  found 

to  stay  there,  though  Mr.  J offered  ever  so  much. 

He  offered  mother,  who  chars  for  him,  £i  a  week 
just  to  open  and  shut  the  windows,  and  she  would 
not" 

"Would  not!  and  why?" 

"The  house  is  haunted ;  and  the  old  woman  who 
kept  it  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  with  her  eyes  wide 
open.    They  say  the  Devil  strangled  her." 

"Pooh  I    You  speak  of  Mr.  J .     Is  he  the 

owner  of  the  house?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"In  G Street,  No.  — ." 

"What  is  he? — in  any  business?" 

"No,  sir;  nothing  particular;  a  single  gentleman." 

I  gave  the  pot-boy  the  gratuity  earned  by  his  lib-^ 

era!  information,  and  proceeded  to  Mr.  J in 
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G Street,  which  was  close  by  the  street  that 

boasted  the  haunted  house.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  Mr.  J at  home;  an  elderly  man  with  intel- 
ligent countenance  and  prepossessing  manners. 

I  communicated  my  name  and  my  business 
frankly.  I  said  I  heard  the  house  was  considered  to* 
be  haunted ;  that  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  examine  ai 
house  with  so  equivocal  a  reputation ;  that  I  should' 
be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  allow  me  to  hire  it^ 
though  only  for  a  night.  I  was  willing  to  pay  for 
that  privilege  whatever  he  might  be  inclined  to  ask, 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  J with  great  courtesy,   "the 

house  is  at  your  service  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time 
as  you  please.  Rent  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  obli- 
gation will  be  on  my  side,  should  you  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomena  which  at 
present  deprive  it  of  all  value.  I  cannot  let  it,  for  I 
cannot  even  get  a  servant  to  keep  it  in  order  or  an- 
swer the  door.  Unluckily,  the  house  is  haunted,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  not  only  by  night  but  by 
day;  though  at  night  the  disturbances  are  of  a  more 
unpleasant  and  sometimes  of  a  more  alarming  char- 
acter. The  poor  old  woman  who  died  in  it  three 
weeks  ago  was  a  pauper  whom  I  took  out  of  a  work- 
house; for  in  her  childhood  she  had  been  known  to 
some  of  my  family,  and  had  once  been  in  such  good 
circumstances  that  she  had  rented  that  house  of  my 
uncle.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  education  and 
strong  mind,  and  was  the  only  person  I  could  ever  in- 
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ducc  to  remain  in  the  house.  Indeed,  since  her 
death,  which  was  sudden,  and  the  coroner's  inquest, 
which  gave  it  a  notoriety  in  the  neighborhood,  I  have 
so  despaired  of  finding  any  person  to  take  charge  of 
it,  much  more  a  tenant,  that  I  would  willingly  let  it 
rent  free  for  a  year  to  any  one  who  would  pay  its 
rates  and  taxes." 

"How  long  ago  did  the  house  acquire  this  char- 
acter?" 

"That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but  many  years 
since ;  the  old  woman  I  spoke  of  said  it  was  haunted 
when  she  rented  it,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  The  fact  is,  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  the  civil  service  of  the  company. 
I  returned  to  England  last  year,  on  inheriting  the 
fortune  of  an  uncle,  among  whose  possessions  was  the 
house  in  question.  I  found  it  shut  up  and  uninhab- 
ited. I  was  told  that  it  was  haunted,  and  no  one 
would  inhabit  it.  I  smiled  at  what  seemed  to  me  so 
idle  a  story.  I  spent  some  money  in  repainting  and 
roofing  it,  added  to  its  old-fashioned  furniture  a  few 
modern  articles,  advertised  it,  and  obtained  a  lodger 
for  a  year.  He  was  a  colonel  retired  on  half  pay. 
He  came  in  with  his  family,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  four  or  five  servants;  they  all  left  the  house 
the  next  day:  and  although  they  deponed  that  they 
had  all  seen  something  different,  that  something 
was  equally  terrible  to  all.  I  really  could  not  in 
conscience  sue,  or  even  blame,  the  colonel  for  breach 
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of  agreement  Then  I  put  in  the  old  woman  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  she  was  empowered  to  let  the  house 
in  apartments.  I  never  had  one  lodger  who  stayed 
more  than  three  days.  I  do  not  tell  you  their  stories ; 
to  no  two  lodgers  have  exactly  the  same  phenomena 
been  repeated.  It  is  better  that  you  should  judge 
for  yourself,  than  enter  the  house  with  an  imagination 
influenced  by  previous  narratives ;  only  be  prepared 
to  see  and  to  hear  something  or  other,  and  take  what- 
ever precautions  you  yourself  please." 

"Have  you  never  had  a  curiosity  yourself  to  pass  a 
night  in  that  house?" 

"Yes;  I  passed,  not  a  night,  but  three  hours  in 
broad  daylight  alone  in  that  house.  My  curiosity 
is  not  satisfied,  but  it  is  quenched.  I  have  no  desire 
to  renew  the  experiment.  You  cannot  complain,  you 
see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  candid ;  and  unless 
your  interest  be  exceedingly  eager  and  your  nerves 
unusually  strong,  I  honestly  add  that  I  advise  you  not 
to  pass  a  night  in  that  house." 

"My  interest  is  exceedingly  keen,"  said  I;  "and 
though  only  a  coward  will  boast  of  his  nerves  in  situ- 
ations wholly  unfamiliar  to  him,  yet  my  nerves  have 
been  seasoned  in  such  variety  of  danger  that  I 
have  the  right  to  rely  on  them,  even  in  a  haunted 
house." 

Mr.  J said  very  little  more;  he  took  the  keys. 

of  the  house  out  of  his  bureau,  and  gave  them  to  me; 
and,  thanking  him  cordially  for  his  frankness  and 
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his  urbane  concession  to  my  wish,  I  carried  off  mj^ 
prize. 

Impatient  for  the  experiment,  as  soon  as  I  reached 
home  I  summoned  my  confidential  servant — a  young 
man  of  gay  spirits,  fearless  temper,  and  as  free  from 
superstitious  prejudice  as  any  one  I  could  think  of. 

"F ,"  said  I,  "you  remember  in  Germany  how 

disappointed  we  were  at  not  finding  a  ghost  in  that 
old  castle,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  headless 
apparition?  Well,  I  have  heard  of  a  house  in  Lon- 
don which,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  is  decidedly  haunt- 
ed. I  mean  to  sleep  there  to-night.  From  what  I 
hear,  there  is  no  doubt  that  something  will  allow  it- 
Self  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard — something  perhaps 
excessively  horrible.  Do  you  think,  if  I  take  you 
with  me,  I  may  rely  on  your  presence  of  mind,  what- 
ever may  happen?" 

"Oh,  sir!  pray  trust  me!"  said  he,  grinning  with 
delight. 

"Very  well,  then,  here  are  the  keys  of  the  house ; 
this  is  the  address.  Go  now,  select  for  me  any  bed- 
room you  please;  and  since  the  house  has  not  been 
inhabited  for  weeks,  make  up  a  good  fire,  air  the  bed 
well,  see,  of  course,  that  there  are  candles  as  well  as 
fuel.  Take  with  you  my  revolver  and  my  dagger — 
so  much  for  my  weapons — arm  yourself  equally  well ; 
and  if  we  are  not  a  match  for  a  dozen  ghosts,  we  shall 
be  but  a  sorry  couple  of  Englishmen." 

I  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  business 
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so  urgent  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  think  much  on  the 
nocturnal  adventure  to  which  I  had  plighted  my 
honor.  I  dined  alone  and  very  late,  and  while  din- 
ing read,  as  is  my  habit.  The  volume  I  selected  was 
one  of  Macaulay's  essays.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
I  would  take  the  book  with  me;  there  was  so  much 
of  healthfulness  in  the  style,  and  practical  life  in  the 
subjects,  that  it  would  serve  as  an  antidote  against  the 
influences  of  superstitious  fancy. 

Accordingly,  about  half-past  nine,  I  put  the  book 
into  my  pocket,  and  strolled  leisurely  toward  the 
haunted  house.  I  took  with  me  a  favorite  dog;  an 
exceedingly  sharp,  bold,  and  vigilant  bull-terrier,  a 
dog  fond  of  prowling  about  strange  ghostly  corners 
and  passages  at  night  in  search  of  rats,  a  dog  of  dogs 
for  a  ghost. 

It  was  a  summer  night,  but  chilly,  the  sky  some- 
what gloomy  and  overcast;  still  there  was  a  moon — 
faint  and  sickly,  but  still  a  moon ;  and  if  the  clouds 
permitted,  after  midnight  it  would  be  brighter. 

I  reached  the  house,  knocked,  and  my  servant 
opened  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"All  right,  sir,  and  very  comfortable." 

"Oh!"  said  I,  rather  disappointed;  "have  you 
not  seen  nor  heard  anything  remarkable?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  must  own  I  have  heard  something 
queer." 

"What?— what?" 

"The  sound  of  feet  pattering  behind  me ;  and  once 
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or  twice  small  noises  like  whispers  close  at  my  ear; 
nothing  more." 

"You  are  not  at  all  frightened?" 

"I !  not  a  bit  of  it,  sir  I"  And  the  man's  bold  look 
reassured  me  on  one  point,  namely,  that,  happen  what 
might,  he  would  not  desert  me. 

We  were  in  the  hall,  the  street  door  dosed,  and 
my  attention  was  now  drawn  to  my  dog.  He  had  at 
first  run  in  eagerly  enough,  but  had  sneaked  back 
to  the  door,  and  was  scratching  and  whining  to  get 
out.  After  I  had  patted  him  on  the  head  and  en- 
couraged him  gently,  the  dog  seemed  to  reconcile 

himself  to  the  situation,  and  followed  me  and  F 

through  the  house,  but  keeping  close  at  my  heels, 
instead  of  hurrying  inquisitively  in  advance,  which 
was  his  usual  and  normal  habit  in  all  strange  places. 
We  first  visited  the  subterranean  apartments,  the 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  especially  the  cellars, 
in  which  last  were  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  still 
left  in  a  bin,  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  evidently,  by 
their  appearance,  undisturbed  for  many  years.  It 
was  clear  that  the  ghosts  were  not  winebibbers.  For 
the  rest,  we  discovered  nothing  of  interest.  There 
was  a  gloomy  little  back  yard,  with  very  high  walls. 
The  stones  of  this  yard  were  very  damp;  and  what 
with  the  damp,  and  what  with  the  dust  and  smoke- 
grime  on  the  pavement,  our  feet  left  a  slight  impres- 
sion where  we  passed.  And  now  appeared  the  first 
strange   phenomenon  witnessed  by  myself   in   this 
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strange  abode.  I  saw,  just  before  me,  the  print  of  a 
foot  suddenly  form  itself,  as  it  were.  I  stopped, 
caught  hold  of  my  servant,  and  pointed  to  it.  In 
advance  of  that  footprint  as  suddenly  dropped  an- 
other. We  both  saw  it.  I  advanced  quickly  to  the 
place;  the  footprint  kept  advancing  before  me;  a 
small  footprint — the  foot  of  a  child;  the  impression 
was  too  faint  thoroughly  to  distinguish  the  shape, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  both  that  it  was  the  print  of  a 
naked  foot.  This  phenomenon  ceased  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  wall,  nor  did  it  repeat  itself 
when  we  returned.  We  remounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor — z  dining- 
parlor,  a  small  back  parlor,  and  a  still  smaller  third 
room,  that  had  probably  been  appropriated  to  a  foot- 
man—all still  as  death.  We  then  visited  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, which  seemed  fresh  and  new.     In  the 

front  room  I  seated  myself  in  an  armchair.     F 

placed  on  the  table  the  candlestick  with  which  he 
had  lighted  us.  I  told  him  to  shut  the  door.  As  he 
turned  to  do  so,  a  chair  opposite  to  mc  moved  from 
the  wall  quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  dropped  itself 
about  a  yard  from  my  own  chair,  immediately  front- 
ing it. 

"Why,  this  is  better  than  the  turning  tables,"  said 
I,  with  a  half-laugh ;  and  as  I  laughed,  my  dog  put 
back  his  head  and  howled. 

F ,  coming  back,  had  not  observed  the  move- 
ment of  the  chair.     He  employed  himself  now  in 
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stilling  the  dog.  I  continued  to  gaze  on  the  chair, 
and  fancied  I  saw  on  it  a  pale,  blue,  misty  outline  of 
a  human  figure;  but  an  outline  so  indistinct  that  I 
could  only  distrust  my  own  vision.  The  dog  was 
now  quiet. 

"Put  back  the  chair  opposite  to  me,"  said  I  to 
F ,  "put  it  back  to  the  wall.'' 

F obeyed.     "Was  that  you,  sir?"  said  he, 

turning  abruptly. 

"I— what?" 

"Why,  something  struck  me.  I  felt  it  sharply  on 
the  shoulder,  just  here." 

"No,"  said  I;  "but  we  have  jugglers  present; 
and  though  we  may  not  discover  their  tricks,  we  shall 
catch  them  before  they  frighten  mj." 

We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  drawing-rooms;  in 
fact,  they  felt  so  damp  and  so  chilly  that  I  was  glad 
to  get  to  the  fire  upstairs.  We  locked  the  doors  of 
the  drawing-rooms — a  precaution  which,  I  should 
observe,  we  had  taken  with  all  the  rooms  we  had 
searched  below.  The  bedroom  my  servant  had  se- 
lected for  me  was  the  best  on  the  floor;  a  large  one, 
with  two  windows  fronting  the  street.  The  four- 
posted  bed,  which  took  up  no  inconsiderable  space, 
was  opposite  to  the  fire,  which  burned  clear  and 
bright;  a -door  in  the  wall  to  the  left,  between  the  bed 
and  the  window,  communicated  with  the  room  which' 
my  servant  appropriated  to  himself.  This  last  was 
a  small  room  with  a  sofa-bed,  and  had  no  communi- 
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kick.  Breathless  and  panting,  he  desisted.  I  then 
tried  the  door  myself,  equally  in  vain.  As  I  ceased 
from  the  effort,  again  that  creep  of  horror  came  over 
me ;  but  this  time  it  was  more  cold  and  stubborn.  I 
felt  as  if  some  strange  and  ghastly  exhalation  were 
rising  from  the  chinks  of  that  rugged  floor  and  filling 
the  atmosphere  with  a  venomous  influence  hostile  to 
human  life.  The  door  now  very  slowly  and  quietly 
opened  as  of  its  own  accord.  We  precipitated  our- 
selves into  the  landing-place.  We  both  saw  a  large, 
pale  light — as  large  as  the  human  figure,  but  shape- 
less and  unsubstantial — move  before  us  and  ascend 
the  stairs  that  led  from  the  landing  into  the  attics. 
1  followed  the  light,  and  my  servant  followed  me. 
Tt  entered,  to  the  right  of  the  landing,  a  small  garret, 
of  which  the  door  stood  open.  I  entered  in  the 
same  instant  The  light  then  collapsed  into  a  small 
globule,  exceedingly  brilliant  and  vivid;  rested  a 
moment  on  a  bed  in  the  corner,  quivered,  and  van- 
ished. We  approached  the  bed  and  examined  it — 
a  half-tester,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  attics  de- 
voted to  servants.  On  the  drawers  that  stood  near 
it  we  perceived  an  old  faded  silk  kerchief,  with  the 
needle  still  left  in  the  rent  half  repaired.  The  ker- 
chief was  covered  with  dust;  probably  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  old  woman  who  had  last  died  in  that 
house,  and  this  might  have  been  her  sleeping- room. 
I  had  suflScient  curiosity  to  open  the  drawers ;  there 
were  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  female  dress,  and  two 
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letters  tied  round  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of  faded  yel- 
low. I  took  the  liberty  to  possess  myself  of  the  let- 
ters. We  found  nothing  else  in  the  room  worth 
noticing,  nor  did  the  light  reappear;  but  we  distinctly 
heard,  as  we  turned  to  go,  a  pattering  footfall  on  the 
floor  just  before  us.  We  went  through  the  other 
attics  (in  all  four),  the  footfall  still  preceding  us. 
Nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  the  footfall  heard. 
I  had  the  letters  in  my  hand ;  just  as  I  was  descending 
the  stairs  I  distinctly  felt  my  wrist  seized,  and  a  faint, 
soft  effort  made  to  draw  the  letters  from  my  clasp. 
I  only  held  them  the  more  tightly,  and  the  effort 
ceased. 

We  regained  the  bedchamber  appropriated  to 
myself,  and  I  then  remarked  that  my  dog  had  not 
followed  us  when  we  had  left  it  He  was  thrusting 
himself  close  to  the  fire  and  trembling.  I  was  im- 
patient to  examine  the  letters ;  and  while  I  read  them 
my  servant  opened  a  little  box  in  which  he  had  de- 
posited the  weapons  I  had  ordered  him  to  bring,  took 
them  out,  placed  them  on  a  table  close  at  my  bed- 
head, and  then  occcupied  himself  in  soothing  the 
'dog,  who,  however,  seemed  to  heed  him  very  little. 

The  letters  were  short;  they  were  dated — ^the 
dates  exactly  thirty-five  years  ago.  They  were  evi- 
dently from  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  to 
some  young  wife.  Not  only  the  terms  of  expression, 
but  a  distinct  reference  to  a  former  voyage  indicated 
the  writer  to  have  been  a  seafarer.    The  spelling 
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and  handwriting  were  those  of  a  man  imperfectly 
educated;  but  still  the  language  itself  was  forcible. 
In  the  expressions  of  endearment  there  was  a  kind  of 
rough,  wild  love ;  but  here  and  there  were  dark  un- 
intelligible hints  at  some  secret  not  of  love — some 
secret  that  seemedl  of  crime.  "We  ought  to  love 
each  other,"  was  one  of  the  sentences  I  remember, 
"for  how  every  one  else  would  execrate  us  if  all  was 
known."  Again :  "Don't  let  any  one  be  in  the  same 
room  with  you  at  night — ^you  talk  in  your  sleep." 
And  again:  "What's  done  can't  be  undone:  and  I 
tell  you  there's  nothing  against  us,  unless  the  dead 
could  come  to  life."  Here  was  interlined,  in  a  bet- 
ter handwriting  (a  female's),  "They  do!"  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  latest  in  date  the  same  female  hand 
had  written  these  words:  "Lost  at  sea  the  4th  of 
June,  the  same  day  as — " 

I  put  down  the  letters,  and  began  to  muse  over 
their  contents. 

Fearing,  however,  that  the  train  of  thought  into 
which  I  fell  might  unsteady  my  nerves  I  fully  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  mind  in  a  fit  state  to  cope  with 
whatever  of  marvellous  the  advancing  night  might 
bring  forth.  I  roused  myself,  laid  the  letters  on  the 
table,  stirred  up  the  fire,  tvhich  was  still  bright  and 
cheering,  and  opened  my  volume  of  Macaulay.  I 
read  quietly  enough,  till  about  half-past  eleven.  I 
j  then  threw  myself  dressed  upon  the  bed,  and  told  my 
I  servant  he  might  retire  to  his  own  room,  but  must 
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keep  himself  awake.  I  bade  him  leave  open  tht 
doors  between  the  two  rooms.  Thus,  alone,  I  kept 
two  candles  burning  on  the  table  by  my  bed-head. 
I  placed  my  watch  beside  the  weapons,  and  calml]^; 
resumed  my  Macaulay.  Opposite  to  me  the  fire 
burned  clear;  and  on  the  hearth-rug,  seemingly 
asleep,  lay  the  dog.  In  about  twenty  minutes  I  felt 
an  exceedingly  cold  air  pass  by  tny  cheek,  like  a 
sudden  draught.  .1  fancied  the  door  to  my  right, 
communicating  with  the  landing-place,  must  have 
got  open;  but  no,  it  was  closed.  I  then  turned  my 
glance  to  the  left,  and  saw  the  flame  of  the  candles 
violently  swayed  as  by  a  wind.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  watch  beside  the  revolver  softly  slid  from 
the  table — ^softly,  softly — no  visible  hand — it  was 
gone.  I  sprang  up,  seizing  the  revolver  with  the 
one  hand,  the  dagger  with  the  other :  I  was  not  will- 
ing that  my  weapons  should  share  the  fate  of  the 
watch.  Thus  armed,  I  looked  round  the  floor:  no 
sign  of  the  watch.  Three  slow,  loud,  distinct  knocks 
were  now  heard  at  the  bed-head;  my  servant  called 
out,  "Is  that  you,  sir?" 

"No ;  be  on  your  guard." 

The  dog  now  roused  himself  and  sat  on  his 
haunches,  his  ears  moving  quickly  backward  and  for* 
ward.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  so 
strange  that  he  concentred  all  my  attention  on  him- 
self. Slowly  he  rose,  all  his  hair  bristling,  and  stood' 
perfectly  rigid,  and  with  the  same  wild  stare.     I  had 
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no  time,  however,  to  examine  the  dog.  Presently 
my  servant  emerged  from  his  room ;  and  if  I  ever  saw 
horror  in  the  human  face,  it  was  then.  I  should  not 
have  recognized  him  had  we  met  in  the  streets,  so 
altered  was  every  lineament.  He  passed  by  me 
quickly,  saying  in  a  whisper  that  seemed  scarcely  to 
come  from  his  lips,  "Run!  run!  it  is  after  me!"  He 
gained  the  door  to  the  landing,  pulled  it  open,  and 
rushed  forth.  I  followed  him  into  the  landing  in- 
voluntarily, calling  him  to  stop;  but,  without  heed- 
ing me,  he  bounded  down  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the 
balusters  and  taking  several  steps  at  a  time.  I 
heard,  where  I  stood,  the  street  door  open,  heard  it 
again  clap  to.     I  was  left  alone  in  the  haunted  house. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  I  remained  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  to  follow  my  servant;  pride 
and  curiosity  alike  forbade  so  dastardly  a  flight.  I 
re-entered  my  room,  closing  the  door  after  me,  and 
proceeded  cautiously  into  the  interior  chamber.  I 
encountered  nothing  to  justify  my  servant's  terror.  I 
again  carefully  examined  the  walls,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  concealed  door.  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
one — not  even  a  seam  in  the  dull-brown  paper  with 
which  the  room  was  hung.  How  then  had  the 
THING^  whatever  it  was,  which  had  so  scared  him, 
obtained  ingress,  except  through  my  own  chamber? 

I  returned  to  my  room,  shut  and  locked  the  door 
that  opened  upon  the  interior  one,  and  stood  on  the 
hearth,  expectant  and  prepared.     I  now  perceived 
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that  the  dog  had  slunk  into  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
was  pressing  close  against  it,  as  if  literally  striving 
to  force  his  way  into  it.  I  approached  the  animal 
and  spoke  to  it;  the  poor  brute  was  evidently  beside 
itself  with  terror.  It  showed  all  its  teeth,  the  slaver 
dropping  from  its  jaws,  and  would  certainly  have 
bitten  me  if  I  had  touched  it.  It  did  not  seem  to 
recognize  me.  Whoever  has  seen  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  a  rabbit  fascinated  by  a  serpent,  cowering 
in  a  corner,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  anguish 
which  the  dog  exhibited.  Finding  all  efforts  to 
soothe  the  animal  in  vain,  and  fearing  that  his  bite 
might  be  as  venomous  in  that  state  as  if  in  the  mad- 
ness of  hydrophobia,  I  left  him  alone,  placed  my 
weapons  on  the  table  beside  the  fire,  seated  myself, 
and  recommenced  my  Macaulay. 

Perhaps,  in  order  not  to  appear  seeking  credit  for 
a  courage,  or  rather  a  coolness,  which  the  reader 
may  conceive  I  exaggerate,  I  may  be.  pardoned  if  I 
pause  to  indulge  in  one  or  two  egotistical  remarks. 

As  I  hold  presence  of  mind,  or  what  is  called 
courage,  to  be  precisely  proportioned  to  familiarity 
with  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  it,  so  I  should  say 
that  I  had  been  long  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  ex- 
periments that  appertain  to  the  marvellous.  I  had 
witnessed  many  very  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — phenomena  that  would 
be  either  totally  disbelieved  if  I  stated  them,  or  as- 
cribed to  supernatural  agencies.    Now,  my  theory  is, 
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that  the  supernatural  is  the  impossible,  and  that  what 
is  called  supernatural  is  only  a  something  in  the  laws 
of  nature  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto  ignorant. 
Therefore,  if  a  ghost  rise  before  me,  I  have  not  the 
right  to  say,  "So,  then,  the  supernatural  is  possible," 
but  rather,  "So,  then,  the  apparition  of  a  ghost  is, 
contrary  to  received  opinion,  within  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, namely,  not  supernatural." 

Now,  in  all  that  I  had  hitherto  witnessed,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  wonders  which  the  amateurs  of  mys- 
tery in  our  age  record  as  facts,  a  material  living 
agency  is  always  required.  On  the  Continent  you 
will  still  find  magicians  who  assert  that  they  can 
raise  spirits.  Assume  for  the  moment  that  they 
assert  truly,  still  the  living  material  form  of  the  ma- 
gician is  present;  and  he  is  the  material  agency  by 
which,  from  some  constitutional  peculiarities,  cer- 
tain strange  phenomena  are  represented  to  your 
natural  senses. . 

Accept,  again,  as  truthful  the  tales  of  spirit  mani- 
festation in  America — musical  or  other  sounds,  writ- 
ings on  paper,  produced  by  no  discernible  hand,  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  moved  without  apparent  human 
agency,  or  the  actual  sight  and  touch  of  hands,  to 
which  no  bodies  seem  to  belong — still  there  must  be 
found  the  medium,  or  living  being,  with  constitu- 
tional peculiarities  capable  of  obtaining  these  signs. 
In  fine,  in  all  such  marvels,  supposing  even  that  there 
is  no  imposture,  there  must  be  a  human  being  like 
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ourselves,  by  whom  or  through  whom  the  effects 
presented  to  human  beings  are  produced.  It  is  so 
with  the  now  familiar  phenomena  of  mesmerism  or 
electro-biology;  the  mind  of  the  person  operated  on 
is  affected  through  a  material  living  agent.  Nor, 
supposing  it  true  that  a  mesmerized  patient  can  re- 
spond to  the  will  or  passes  of  a  mesmerizer  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  is  the  response  less  occasioned  by  a  ma- 
terial being.  It  may  be  through  a  material  fluid,  call 
it  Electric,  call  it  Odic,  call  it  what  you  will,  which 
has  the  power  of  traversing  space  and  passing  ob- 
stacles, that  the  material  effect  is  communicated  from 
one  to  the  other.  Hence,  all  that  I  had  hitherto  wit- 
nessed, or  expected  to  witness,  in  this  strange  house, 
I  believed  to  be  occasioned  through  some  agency  or 
medium  as  mortal  as  myself ;  and  this  idea  necessarily 
prevented  the  awe  with  which  those  who  regard  as 
supernatural  things  that  are  not  within  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  might  have  been  impressed  by 
the  adventures  of  that  memorable  night. 

As,  then,  it  was  my  conjecture  that  all  tha*  was 
presented,  or  would  be  presented,  to  my  senses,  must 
originate  in  some  human  being  gifted  by  constitu- 
tion with  the  power  so  to  present  them,  and  having 
some  motive  so  to  do,  I  felt  an  interest  in  my  theory 
which,  in  its  way,  was  rather  philosophical  than  su- 
perstitious. And  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  was  in  as 
tranquil  a  temper  for  observation  as  any  practical  ex- 
perimentalist could  be  in  awaiting  the  effects  of  some 
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rare,  though  perhaps  perilous,  chemical  combina- 
tion. Of  course,  the  more  I  kept  my  mind  detached 
from  fancy,  the  more  the  temper  fitted  for  observa- 
tion would  be  obtained ;  and  I  therefore  riveted  eye 
and  thought  on  the  strong  daylight  sense  in  the  page 
of  my  M acaulay. 

I  now  became  aware  that  something  interposed 
between  the  page  and  the  light:  the  page  was  over- 
shadowed. I  looked  up  and  I  saw  what  I  shall  find 
it  very  dilSicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  describe. 

It  was  a  darkness  shaping  itself  out  of  the  air  in 
very  undefined  outline.  I  cannot  say  it  was  of  a 
human  form,  and  yet  it  had  more  of  a  resemblance 
to  a  human  form,  or  rather  shadow,  than  anything 
else.  As  it  stood,  wholly  apart  and  distinct  from  the 
air  and  the  light  around  it,  its  dimensions  seemed 
gigantic;  the  summit  nearly  touched  the  ceiling. 
While  I  gazed,  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  seized  me. 
An  iceberg  before  me  could  not  more  have  chilled 
me ;  nor  could  the  cold  of  an  iceberg  have  been  more 
purely  physical.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not 
the  cold  caused  by  fear.  As  I  continued  to  gaze,  I 
thought — but  this  I  cannot  say  with  precision — that 
I  distinguished  two  eyes  looking  down  on  me  from 
the  height.  One  moment  I  seemed  to  distinguish 
them  clearly,  the  next  they  seemed  gone ;  but  two  rays 
of  a  pale  blue  light  frequently  shot  through  the  dark- 
ness, as  from  the  height  on  which  I  half  believed, 
half  doubted,  that  I  had  encountered  the  eyes. 
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I  strove  to  speak;  my  voice  utterly  failed  me.  I 
could  only  think  to  myself,  "Is  this  fear?  it  is  not 
fear!"  I  strove  to  rise,  in  vain;  I  felt  as  if  weighed 
down  by  an  irresistible  force.  Indeed,  my  impres- 
sion was  that  of  an  immense  and  overwhelming 
power  opposed  to  my  volition;  that  sense  of  utter 
inadequacy  to  cope  with  a  force  beyond  men's,  which 
one  may  feel  physically  in  a  storm  at  sea,  in  a  con- 
flagration, or  when  confronting  some  terrible  wild 
beast,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  shark  of  the  ocean,  I 
felt  morally.  Opposed  to  my  will  was  another  will, 
as  far  superior  to  its  strength  as  storm,  fire,  and  shark 
are  superior  in  material  force  to  the  force  of  men. 

And  now,  as  this  impression  grew  on  me,  now 
came,  at  last,  horror — horror  to  a  degree  that  no 
words  can  convey.  Still  I  retained  pride,  if  not 
courage;  and  in  my  own  mind  I  said,  "This  is  hor- 
ror, but  it  is  not  fear;  unless  I  fear,  I  cannot  be 
harmed;  my  reason  rejects  this  thing;  it  is  an  illu- 
sion, I  do  not  fear."  With  a  violent  effort  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  stretching  out  my  hand  toward  the 
weapon  on  the  table;  as  I  did  so,  on  the  arm  and 
shoulder  I  received  a  strange  shock,  and  my  arm  fell 
to  my  side  powerless.  And  now,  to  add  to  my  hor- 
ror, the  light  began  slowly  to  wane  from  the  candles ; 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  extinguished,  but  their 
flame  seemed  very  gradually  withdrawn ;  it  was  the 
same  with  the  fire,  the  light  was  extracted  from  the 
fuel;  in  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  in  utter  dark- 
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ness.  The  dread  that  came  over  me  to  be  thus  in  the 
dark  with  that  dark  thing,  whose  power  was  so  in- 
tensely felt,  brought  a  reaction  of  nerve.  In  fact, 
terror  had  reached  that  climax,  that  either  my  senses 
must  have  deserted  me,  or  I  must  have  burst  through 
the  spell.  I  did  burst  through  it.  I  found  voice, 
though  the  voice  was  a  shriek.  I  remember  that  I 
broke  forth  with  words  like  these,  "I  do  not  fear,  my 
soul  does  not  fear";  and  at  the  same  time  I  found 
strength  to  rise.  Still  in  that  profound  gloom  I 
rushed  to  one  of  the  windows,  tore  aside  the  curtain, 
flung  open  the  shutters ;  my  first  thought  was,  LIGHT. 
And  when  I  saw  the  moon,  high,  clear,  and  calm,  I 
felt  a  joy  that  almost  compensated  for  the  previous 
terror.  There  was  the  moon,  there  was  also  the  light 
from  the  gas-lamps  in  the  deserted,  slumberous  street. 
I  turned  to  look  back  into  the  room;  the  moon  pene- 
trated its  shadow  very  palely  and  partially,  but  still 
there  was  light.  The  dark  thing,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  gone;  except  that  I  could  yet  see  a  dim 
shadow,  which  seemed  the  shadow  of  that  shade, 
against  the  opposite  wall. 

My  eye  now  rested  on  the  table,  and  from  under 
the  table  (which  was  without  cloth  or  cover,  an  old 
mahogany  round  table)  rose  a  hand,  visible  as  far  as 
the  wrist.  It  was  a  hand,  seemingly,  as  much  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  my  own,  but  the  hand  of  an  aged  person, 
lean,  wrinkled,  small  too,  a  woman's  hand.  That 
hand  very  softly  closed  on  the  two  letters  that  lay  on 
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the  table;  hand  and  letters  both  vanished.  Then 
came  the  same  three  loud  measured  knocks  I  had 
heard  at  the  bed-head  before  this  extraordinary 
drama  had  commenced. 

As  these  sounds  slowly  ceased,  I  felt  the  whole 
room  vibrate  sensibly;  and  at  the  far  end  rose,  as 
from  the  floor,  sparks  or  globules  like  bubbles  of 
light,  many-colored — green,  yellow,  fire-red,  azure — 
up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  hither,  thither,  as  tiny 
will-o'-the-wisps  the  sparks  moved,  slow  or  swift, 
each  at  its  own  caprice.  A  chair  (as  in  the  drawing- 
room  below)  was  now  advanced  from  the  wall  with- 
out any  apparent  agency,  and  placed  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  Suddenly,  as  forth  from  the  chair, 
grew  a  shape,  a  woman's  shape.  It  was  distinct  as  a 
shape  of  life,  ghastly  as  a  shape  of  death.  The  face 
was  that  of  youth,  with  a  strange,  mournful  beauty; 
the  throat  and  shoulders  were  bare,  the  rest  of  the 
form  in  a  loose  robe  of  cloudy  white.  It  began  sleek- 
ing its  long  yellow  hair,  which  fell  over  its  shoulders; 
its  eyes  were  not  turned  toward  me,  but  to  the  door; 
it  seemed  listening,  watching,  waiting.  The  shadow 
of  the  shade  in  the  background  grew  darker;  and 
again  I  thought  I  beheld  the  eyes  gleaming  out  from 
the  summit  of  the  shadow,  eyes  fixed  upon  that  shape. 

As  if  from  the  door,  though  it  did  not  open,  grew 
out  another  shape,  equally  distinct,  equally  ghastly — 
a  man's  shape,  a  young  man's.  It  was  in  the  dress  of 
the  last  century,  or  rather  in  a  likeness  of  such  dress; 
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for  both  the  male  shape  and  the  female,  though  de- 
fined, were  evidently  unsubstantial,  impalpable — 
simulacra,  phantasms;  and  there  was  something  in- 
congruous, grotesque,  yet  fearful,  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  elaborate  finery,  the  courtly  precision  of 
that  old-fashioned  garb,  with  its  ruffles  and  lace  and 
buckles,  and  the  corpse-like  aspect  and  ghost-like 
stillness  of  the  flitting  wearer.  Just  as  the  male 
shape  approached  the  female,  the  dark  shadow  dart- 
ed from  the  wall,  all  three  for  a  moment  wrapped 
in  darkness.  When  the  pale  light  returned,  the  two 
phantoms  were  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  the  shadow  that 
towered  between  them,  and  there  was  a  blood-stain 
on  the  breast  of  the  female;  and  the  phantom  male 
was  leaning  on  its  phantom  sword,  and  blood  seemed 
trickling  fast  from  the  ruffles,  from  the  lace ;  and  the 
darkness  of  the  intermediate  shadow  swallowed  them 
up,  they  were  gone.  And  again  the  bubbles  of  light 
shot,  and  sailed,  and  undulated,  growing  thicker  and 
thicker  and  more  wildly  confused  in  their  move- 
ments. 

The  closet  door  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  now 
opened,  and  from  the  aperture  came  the  form  of  a 
woman,  aged.  In  her  hand  she  held  letters — the 
very  letters  over  which  I  had  seen  the  hand  close; 
and  behind  her  I  heard  a  footstep.  She  turned 
round  as  if  to  listen,  and  then  she  opened  the  letters 
and  seemed  to  read :  and  over  her  shoulder  I  saw  a 
livid  face,  the  face  as  of  a  man  long  drowned — 
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bloated,  bleached,  seaweed  tangled  in  its  dripping 
'hair;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  form  as  of  a  corpse,  and 
beside  the  corpse  cowered  a  child,  a  miserable, 
squalid  child,  with  famine  in  its  cheeks  and  fear  in 
its  eyes.  And  as  I  looked  in  the  old  woman's  face, 
the  wrinkles  and  lines  vanished,  and  it  became  a  face 
of  youth — ^hard-eyed,  stony,  but  still  youth;  and  the 
shadow  darted  forth  and  darkened  over  these  phan- 
toms, as  it  had  darkened  over  the  last. 

Nothing  now  was  left  but  the  shadow,  and  on 
that  my  eyes  were  intently  fixed,  till  again  eyes  grew 
out  of  the  shadow — malignant,  serpent  eyes.  And 
the  bubbles  of  light  again  rose  and  fell,  and  in  their 
disordered,  irregular,  turbulent  maze  mingled  with 
the  wan  moonlight.  And  now  from  these  globules 
themselves,  as  from  the  shell  of  an  egg,  monstrous 
things  burst  out;  the  air  grew  filled  with  them;  larvae 
so  bloodless  and  so  hideous  that  I  can  in  no  way  de- 
scribe them,  except  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
swarming  life  which  the  solar  microscope  brings 
before  his  eyes  in  a  drop  of  water — things  transpar- 
ent, supple,  agile,  chasing  each  other,  devouring  each 
other — forms  like  naught  ever  beheld  by  the  naked 
eye.  As  the  shapes  were  without  symmetry,  so  their 
movements  were  without  order.  In  their  very  vag- 
rancies there  was  no  sport ;  they  came  round  me  and 
round,  thicker  and  faster  and  swifter,  swarming  over 
my  head,  crawling  over  my  right  arm,  which  was 
outstretched  in  involuntary  command  against  all  evil 
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beings.  Sometimes  I  felt  myself  touched,  but  not 
by  them;  invisible  hands  touched  me.  Once  I  felt 
the  clutch  as  of  cold,  soft  fingers  at  my  throat.  I  was 
still  equally  conscious  that  if  I  gave  way  to  fear  I 
should  be  in  bodily  peril,  and  I  concentrated  all  my 
faculties  in  the  single  focus  of  resisting,  stubborn  will. 
And  I  turned  my  sight  from  the  shadow,  above  all 
from  those  strange  serpent  eyes — eyes  that  had  now 
become  distinctly  visible.  For  there,  though  in 
naught  else  around  me,  I  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
will,  and  a  will  of  intense,  creative,  working  evil, 
which  might  crush  down  my  own. 

The  pale  atmosphere  in  the  room  began  now  to 
redden  as  if  in  the  air  of  some  near  conflagration. 
The  larvae  grew  lurid  as  things  that  live  in  fire. 
Again  the  room  vibrated;  again  were  heard  the 
three  measured  knocks;  and  again  all  things  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  dark  shadow, 
as  if  out  of  that  darkness  all  had  come,  into  that 
darkness  all  returned. 

As  the  gloom  receded,  the  shadow  was  wholly 
gone.  Slowly  as  it  had  been  withdrawn,  the  flame 
grew  again  into  the  candles  on  the  table,  again  into 
the  fuel  in  the  grate.  The  whole  room  came  once 
more  calmly,  healthfully  into  sight. 

The  two  doors  were  still  closed,  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  servant's  room  still  locked.  In 
the  corner  of  the  wall,  into  which  he  had  convul- 
sively niched  himself,  lay  the  dog.     I  called  to  him 
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—no  movement;  I  approached — the  animal  wai 
ycad;  his  eyes  protruded^  his  tongue  out  of  his 
mouth,  the  froth  gathered  round  his  jaws.  I  toolc 
him  in  my  arms;  I  brought  him  to  the  fire;  I  felt 
acute  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  poor  favorite,  acute 
self-reproach;  I  accused  myself  of  his  death;  I  imr 
agined  he  had  died  of  fright.  But  what  was  my  sur- 
prise on  finding  that  his  neck  was  actually  broken — 
actually  twisted  out  of  the  vertebra?.  Had  this  been 
done  in  the  dark?  Must  it  not  have  been  done  by  a 
hand  human  as  mine?  Must  there  not  have  been  a 
human  agency  all  the  while  in  that  room?  Good 
cause  to  suspect  it.  I  cannot  tell.  I  cannot  do  more 
than  state  the  fact  fairly;  the  reader  may  draw  hia 
own  inference. 

Another  surprising  circumstance — my  watch  was 
restored  to  the  table  from  which  it  had  been  so  mys- 
teriously withdrawn ;  but  it  had  stopped  at  the  very 
moment  it  was  so  withdrawn;  nor,  despite  all  the 
skill  of  the  watchmaker,  has  it  ever  gone  since :  that 
is,  it  will  go  in  a  strange,  erratic  way  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  comes  to  a  dead  stop;  it  is  worthless. 

Nothing  more  chanced  for  the  rest  of  the  night; 
nor,  indeed,  had  I  long  to  wait  before  the  dawn 
broke.  Not  till  it  was  broad  daylight  did  I  quit  the 
haunted  house.  Before  I  did  so,  I  revisited  the  lit- 
tle blind  room  in  which  my  servant  and  I  had  been 
for  a  time  imprisoned.  I  had  a  strong  impression, 
for  which  I  could  not  account,  that  from  that  room 
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Had  originated  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomena,  it 
I  may  use  the  term,  which  had  been  experienced  in 
my  chamber;  and  though  I  entered  it  now  in  the 
clear  day,  with  the  sun  peering  through  the  filmy 
window,  I  still  felt,  as  I  stood  on  its  floor,  the  creep 
of  the  horror  which  I  had  first  experienced  there  the 
night  before,  and  which  had  been  so  aggravated  by 
what  had  passed  in  my  own  chamber.  I  could  not, 
indeed,  bear  to  stay  more  than  half  a  minute  within 
those  walls.  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  again  I  heard 
the  footfall  before  me ;  and  when  I  opened  the  street 
door  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  very  low  laugh. 
I  gained  my  own  home,  expecting  .to  find  my  run- 
away servant  there.  But  he  had  not  presented  him- 
self ;  nor  did  I  hear  more  of  him  for  three  days,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  him,  dated  from  Liverpool, 
to  this  effect: 

"Honored  Sir — I  humbly  entreat  your  pardon, 
though  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you  will  think  I  de- 
serve it,  unless — ^which  Heaven  forbid ! — ^you  saw 
what  I  did.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  years  before  I  can 
recover  myself;  and  as  to  being  fit  for  service,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  am  therefore  going  to  my 
brother-in-law  at  Melbourne.  The  ship  sails  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  the  long  voyage  may  set  me  up. 
I  do  nothing  now  but  start  and  tremble,  and  fancy  it 
is  behind  me.  I  humbly  beg  you,  honored  sir,  to 
order  my  clothes,  and  whatever  wages  are  due  to  me, 
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to  be  sent  to  my  mother's  at  Walworth :  John  knows 
her  address." 

The  letter  ended  with  additional  apologies,  some- 
what incoherent,  and  explanatory  details  as  to  effects 
that  had  been  under  the  writer's  charge. 

This  flight  may  perhaps  warrant  a  suspicion  that 
the  man  wished  to  go  to  Australia,  and  had  been 
somehow  or  other  fraudulently  mixed  up  with  the 
events  of  the  night.  I  say  nothing  in  refutation  of 
that  conjecture;  rather,  I  suggest  it  as  one  that  would 
seem  to  many  persons  the  most  probable  solution  of 
improbable  occurrences.  My  own  theory  remained 
unshaken.  I  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  house,  to 
bring  away  in  a  hack  cab  the  things  I  had  left  there, 
with  my  poor  dog's  body.  In  this  task  I  was  not 
disturbed,  nor  did  any  incident  worth  note  befall 
me,  except  that  still,  on  ascending  and  descending 
the  stairs,  I  heard  the  same  footfall  in  advance.     On 

leaving  the  house,  I  went  to  Mr.  J 's.     He  was  at 

home.  I  returned  him  the  keys,  told  him  that  my 
curiosity  was  suflficiently  gratified,  and  was  about  to 
relate  quickly  what  had  passed,  when  he  stopped  me 
and  said,  though  with  much  politeness,  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  a  mystery  which  none  had 
ever  solved. 

I  determined  at  least  to  tell  him  of  the  two  letters 
I  had  read,  as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  they  had  disappeared ;  and  I  then  inquired 
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if  he  thought  they  had  been  addressed  to  the  woman 
who  had  died  in  the  house,  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  her  early  history  which  could  possibly  con- 
firm the  dark  suspicions  to  which  the  letters  gave  rise. 

Mr.  J seemed  startled,  and,  after  musing  a  few 

moments,  answered:  "I  know  but  little  of  the  wo- 
man's earlier  history,  except,  as  I  before  told  you, 
that  her  family  were  known  to  mine.  But  you  re- 
vive some  vague  reminiscences  to  her  prejudice.  I 
will  make  inquiries,  and  inform  you  of  their  result 
Still,  even  if  we  could  admit  the  popular  superstition 
that  a  person  who  had  been  either  the  perpetrator  or 
the  victim  of  dark  crimes  in  life  could  revisit,  as  a 
restless  spirit,  the  scene  in  which  those  crimes  had 
been  committed,  I  should  observe  that  the  house 
was  infested  by  strange  sights  and  sounds  before  the 
old  woman  died.    You  smile ;  what  would  you  say?" 

"I  would  say  this:  that  I  am  convinced,  if  we 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  mysteries,  we  should 
find  a  living,  human  agency." 

"What!  you  believe*  it  is  all  an  imposture?  For 
what  object?" 

"Not  an  imposture,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  If  suddenly  I  were  to  sink  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  you  could  not  awake  me,  but  in  that 
deep  sleep  could  answer  questions  with  an  accuracy 
which  I  could  not  pretend  to  when  awake — tell  you 
what  money  you  had  in  your  pocket,  nay,  describe 
your  very  thoughts — it  is  not  necessarily  an  impos- 
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ture,  any  more  than  it  is  necessarily  supernatural^ 
I  should  be,  unconsciously  to  myself,  under  a  mes- 
meric influence,  conveyed  to  me  from  a  distance  by 
a  human  being  who  had  acquired  power  over  me  by; 
previous  rapport^ 

"Granting  mesmerism,  so  far  carried,  to  be  a  fact, 
you  are  right.  And  you  would  infer  from  this  that 
a  mesmerizer  might  produce  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fects you  and  others  have .  witnessed  over  inanimate 
objects — fill  the  air  with  sights  and  sounds?" 

"Or  impress  our  senses  with  the  belief  in  them, 
we  never  having  been  en  rapport  with  the  person 
acting  on  us?  No.  What  is  commonly  called  mes- 
merism could  not  do  this ;  but  there  may  be  a  power 
akin  to  mesmerism,  and  superior  to  it — the  power 
that  in  the  old  days  was  called  Magic.  That  such 
a  power  may  extend  to  all  inanimate  objects  of  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  say;  but  if  so,  it  would  not  be  against 
nature,  only  a  rare  power  in  nature,  which  might  be 
given  to  constitutions  with  certain  peculiarities,  and 
cultivated  by  practice  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
(That  such  a  power  might  extend  over  the  dead — that 
is,  over  certain  thoughts  and  memories  that  the  dead 
may  still  retain — and  compel,  not  that  which  ought 
properly  to  be  called  the  SOUL^  and  which  is  far  be- 
yond human  reach,  but  rather  a  phantom  of  what 
has  been  most  earth-stained  on  earth,  to  make  itself 
apparent  to  our  senses — is  a  very  ancient  though  ob- 
solete theory,  upon  which  I  will  hazard  no  opinion, 
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QBut  I  do  not  conceive  the  power  would  be  supernat- 
ural. Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean,  from  an  ex- 
periment which  Paracelsus  describes  as  not  difficult, 
and  which  the  author  of  the  ^Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture' cites  as  credible:  A  flower  perishes;  you  bum 
it.  Whatever  were  the  elements  of  that  flower  while 
it  lived  are  gone,  dispersed,  you  know  not  whither; 
you  can  never  discover  nor  re-collect  them.  But  you 
can,  by  chemistry,  out  of  the  burned  dust  of  that 
flower,  raise  a  spectrum  of  the  flower,  just  as  it 
seemed  in  life.  It  may  be  the  same  with  a  human 
being.  The  soul  has  as  much  escaped  you  as  the 
essence  or  elements  of  the  flower.  Still  you  may 
make  a  spectrum  of  it.  And  this  phantom,  though 
in  the  popular  superstition  it  is  held  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true 
soul ;  it  is  but  the  eidolon  of  the  dead  form.  Hence, 
like  the  best-attested  stories  of  ghosts  or  spirits,  the 
thing  that  most  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  what  we 
hold  to  be  soul — that  is,  of  superior,  emancipated 
intelligence.  They  come  for  little  or  no  object;  they, 
seldom  speak,  if  they  do  come;  they  utter  no  ideas 
above  those  of  an  ordinary  person  on  earth.  These 
American  spirit-seers  have  published  volumes  of 
communications  in  prose  and  verse,  which  they  as- 
sert to  be  given  in  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious 
dead — Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Heaven  knows  whom. 
Those  communications,  taking  the  best,  are  certainly, 
of  not  a  whit  higher  order  than  would  be  communi- 
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cations  from  living  persons  of  fair  talent  and  educa- 
tion; they  are  wondrously  inferior  to  what  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  and  Plato  said  and  wrote  when  on 
earth.  Nor,  what  is  more  notable,  do  they  ever  con- 
tain an  idea  that  was  not  on  the  earth  before.  Won- 
(derful,  therefore,  as  such  phenomena  may  be  (grant- 
ing them  to  be  truthful),  I  see  much  that  philosophy 
may  question,  nothing  that  is  incumbent  on  philos- 
ophy to  deny,  namely,  nothing  supernatural.  They 
are  but  ideas  conveyed  somehow  or  other  (we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  means)  from  one  mortal  brain 
to  another.  Whether  in  so  doing  tables  walk  of  their 
own  accord,  or  fiend-like  shapes  appear  in  a  nriagic 
circle,  or  bodiless  hands  rise  and  remove  material 
objects,  or  a  thing  of  darkness,  such  as  presented  it- 
self to  me,  freeze  our  blood — still  am  I  persuaded 
that  these  are  but  agencies  conveyed,  as  by  electric 
wires,  to  my  own  brain  from  the  brain  of  another. 
In  some  constitutions  there  is  a  natural  chemistry, 
and  those  may  produce  chemic  wonders ;  in  others  a 
natural  fluid,  call  it  electricity,  and  these  produce 
electric  wonders.  But  they  differ  in  this  from  nor- 
mal science:  they  are  alike  objectless,  purposeless, 
puerile,  frivolous.  They  lead  on  to  no  grand  re- 
sults, and  therefore  the  world  does  not  heed,  and 
true  sages  have  not  cultivated  them.  But  sure  I  am, 
that  of  all  I  saw  or  heard,  a  man,  human  as  myself, 
was  the  remote  originator;  and,  I  believe,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  as  to  the  exact  effects  produced, 
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ifor  this  reason :  no  two  per|Dns,  yo#  say,  have  ever 
told  you  that  they  experieticed  exactly  the  same 
thing;  well,  observe,  no  two  persons  ever  experi- 
ence exactly  the  same  dream.  If  this  were  an  or- 
dinary imposture,  the  machinery  would  be  arranged 
ior  results  that  would  but  little  vary;  if  it  were  a 
supernatural  agency  permitted  by  the  Almighty,  it 
would  surely  be  for  some  definite  end.  These  phe- 
nomena belong  to  neither  class.  My  persuasion  is, 
that  they  originate  in  some  brain  now  far  distant; 
that  that  brain  had  no  distinct  volition  in  anything 
that  occurred;  that  what  does  occur  reflects  but  its 
devious,  motley,  ever-shifting,  half -formed  thoughts; 
in  short,  that  it  has  been  but  the  dreams  of  such  a 
-brain  put  into  action  and  invested  with  a  semi-sub- 
stance. That  this  brain  is  of  immense  power,  that  it 
can  set  matter  into  movement,  that  it  is  malignant  and 
destructive,  I  believe.  Some  material  force  must 
have  killed  my  dog;  it  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
sufficed  to  kill  myself,  had  I  been  as  subjugated  by 
terror  as  the  dog— had  my  intellect  or  my  spirit  given 
me  no  countervailing  resistance  in  my  will." 

"It  killed  your  dog!  that  is  fearful!  Indeed,  it  is 
strange  that  no  animal  can  be  induced  to  stay  in  that 
house ;  not  even  a  cat.  Rats  and  mice  are  never 
found  in  it." 

"The  instincts  of  the  brute  creation  detect  influ- 
ences deadly  to  their  existence.  Man's  reason  has  a 
sense  less  subtle,  because  it  has  a  resisting  power  more 
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supreme.  B%t  enough;  do  you  comprehend  my; 
theory?" 

"Yes,  though  imperfectly;  and  I  accept  any 
crotchet  (pardon  the  word),  however  odd,  rather 
than  embrace  at  once  the  notion  of  ghosts  and  hob« 
goblins  we  imbibed  in  our  nurseries.  Still,  to  my  un- 
fortunate house  the  evil  is  the  same.  What  on  eartH 
can  I  do  with  the  house?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  own  internal  feelings  that  the  small 
unfurnished  room,  at  right  angles  to  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  which  I  occupied,  forms  a  starting-point 
or  receptacle  for  the  influences  which  haunt  the 
house;  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  have  the  walls 
opened,  the  floor  removed,  nay,  the  whole  room 
pulled  down.  I  observe  that  it  is  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  house,  built  over  the  small  back  yard,  and 
could  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the 
building." 

"And  you  think  if  I  did  that—" 

"You  would  cut  off  the  telegraph-wires.  Try  it. 
I  am  so  persuaded  that  I  am  right,  that  I  will  payj 
half  the  expense,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  direct  the 
operations." 

"Nay,  I  am  well  able  to  afford  the  cost;  for  the 
rest,  allow  me  to  write  to  you." 

About  ten  days  afterward  I  received  a  letter  from 

Mr.  J ,  telling  me  that  he  had  visited  the  house 

since  I  had  seen  him;  that  he  had  found  the  two  let- 
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ters  I  had  described  replaced  in  the  drawer  from 
which  I  had  taken  them ;  that  he  had  read  them  with 
misgivings  like  my  own;  that  he  had  instituted  a  cau- 
tious inquiry  about  the  woman  to  whom  I  rightly 
conjectured  they  had  been  written.  It  seemed  that 
thirty-six  years  ago  (a  year  before  the  date  of  the  let- 
ters) she  had  married,  against  the  wish  of  her  rela- 
tives, an  American  of  very  suspicious  character;  in 
lact,  he  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  pirate. 
She  herself  was  the  daughter  of  very  respectable 
tradespeople,  and  had  served  in  the  capacity  of  nurs- 
ery governess  before  her  marriage.  She  had  a 
brother,  a  widower,  who  was  considered  wealthy,  and 
who  had  one  child  about  six  years  old.  A  month 
after  the  marriage,  the  body  of  this  brother  was 
found  in  the  Thames,  near  London  Bridge;  there 
seemed  some  marks  of  violence  about  his  throat,  but 
they  were  not  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  in- 
quest in  any  other  verdict  than  that  of  "found 
drowned." 

The  American  and  his  wife  took  charge  of  the 
little  boy,  the  deceased  brother  having  by  his  will  left 
his  sister  the  guardian  of  his  only  child,  and  in  event 
of  the  child's  death  the  sister  inherited.  The  child 
died  about  six  months  afterward ;  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  neglected  and  ill-treated.  The  neighbors 
deposed  to  have  heard  it  shriek  at  night.  The  sur- 
geon who  had  examined  it  after  death  said  that  it 
was  emaciated  as  if  from  want  of  nourishment,  and 
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the  body  was  covered  with  livid  bruises.  It  seemed 
that  one  winter  night  die  child  had  sought  to  escape ; 
had  crept  out  into  the  yard,  tried  to  scale  the  wall, 
fallen  back  exhausted,  and  had  been  found  at  morn- 
ing on  the  stones  in  a  dying  state.  But  though  there 
was  some  evidence  of  cruelty,  there  was  none  of  mur- 
der; and  the  aunt  and  her  husband  had  sought  to 
palliate  cruelty  by  alleging  the  exceeding  stubborn- 
ness and  perversity  of  the  child,  who  was  declared  to 
be  half-witted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  orphan's 
death  the  aunt  inherited  her  brother's  fortune.  Be- 
fore the  first  wedded  year  was  out,  the  American 
quitted  England  abruptly,  and  never  returned  to  it. 
He  obtained  a  cruising  vessel,  which  was  lost  in  the 
Atlantic  two  years  afterward.  The  widow  was  left 
in  affluence;  but  reverses  of  various  kinds  had  befal- 
len her;  a  bank  broke,  an  investment  failed,  she  went 
into  a  small  business  and  became  insolvent,  then  she 
entered  into  service,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  frcmi 
housekeeper  down  to  maid-of-all-work,  never  long 
retaining  a  place,  though  nothing  peculiar  against 
her  character  was  ever  alleged.  She  was  considered 
sober,  honest,  and  peculiarly  quiet  in  her  ways ;  still 
nothing    prospered    with    her.    And    so    she    had 

dropped  into  the  workhouse,  from  which  Mr.  J 

had  taken  her,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  very 
house  which  she  had  rented  as  mistress  in  the  first 
year  of  her  wedded  life. 

Mr.  J added,  that  he  had  passed  an  hour 
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alone  in  the  unfurnished  room  which  I  had  urged 
him  to  destroy,  and  that  his  impressions  of  dread- 
while  there  were  so  great,  though  he  had  neither 
heard  nor  seen  anything,  that  he  was  eager  to  have 
the  walls  bared  and  the  floors  removed,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested. He  had  engaged  persons  for  the  work,  and 
would  commence  any  day  I  would  name. 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed.  I  repaired  to 
the  haunted  house;  we  went  into  the  blind,  dreary, 
room,  took  up  the  skirting,  and  then  the  floors.  Un- 
der the  rafters,  covered  with  rubbish,  was  found  a 
trap-door,  quite  large  enough  to  admit  a  man.  It 
was  closely  nailed  down  with  clamps  and  rivets  of 
iron.  On  removing  these  we  descended  into  a  room 
below,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been  sus- 
pected. In  this  room  there  had  been  a  window  and 
a  flue,  but  they  had  been  bricked  over,  evidently  for 
many  years.  By  the  help  of  candles  we  examined 
the  place;  it  still  retained  some  mouldering  furni- 
ture— three  chairs,  an  oak  settee,  a  table — all  of  the 
fashion  of  about  eighty  years  ago.  There  was  a  chest 
of  drawers  against  the  wall,  in  which  we  found,  half 
rotted  away,  old-fashioned  articles  of  a  man's  dress, 
such  as  might  have  been  worn  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  of  some  rank;  costly  steel 
buckles  and  buttons,  like  those  yet  worn  in  court- 
dresses,  a  handsome  court-sword;  in  a  waistcoat 
which  had  once  been  rich  with  gold-lace,  but  which 
was  now  blackened  and  foul  with  damp,  we  found 
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ifive  guineas,  a  few  silver  coins,  and  an  ivory  ticket, 
probably  for  some  place  of  entertainment  long  since 
passed  away.  But  our  main  discovery  was  in  a  kind 
of  iron  safe  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  lock  of  which  it 
cost  us  much  trouble  to  get  picked. 

In  this  safe  were  three  shelves  and  two  small 
drawers.  Ranged  on  the  shelves  were  several  small 
bottles  of  crystal,  hermetically  stopped.  They  con- 
tained colorless  volatile  essences,  of  what  nature  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  were  not  poisons  J 
phosphor  and  ammonia  entered  into  some  of  them. 
There  were  also  some  very  curious  glass  tubes,  and  a 
small  pointed  rod  of  iron,  with  a  large  lump  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  another  of  amber,  also  a  loadstone  of 
great  power. 

In  one  of  the  drawers  we  found  a  miniature  por- 
trait set  in  gold,  and  retaining  the  freshness  of  its 
colors  most  remarkably,  considering  the  length  of 
time  it  had  probably  been  there.  The  portrait  was 
that  of  a  man  who  might  be  somewhat  advanced  in 
middle  life,  perhaps  forty-seven  or  forty-eight. 

It  was  a  most  peculiar  face,  a  most  impressive 
face.  If  you  could  fancy  some  mighty  serpent  trans- 
formed into  man,  preserving  in  the  human  lineaments 
the  old  serpent  type,  you  would  have  a  better  idea  of 
that  countenance  than  long  descriptions  can  convey} 
the  width  and  flatness  of  frontal,  the  tapering  ele- 
gance of  contour,  disguising  the  strength  of  the  dead- 
ly jaw;  the  long,  large,  terrible  eye,  glittering  and 
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green  as  the  emerald,  and  withal  a  certain  ruthless 
calm,  as  if  from  the  consciousness  of  an  immense 
power.  The  strange  thing  was  this:  the  instant  I 
saw  the  miniature  I  recognized  a  startling  likeness  to 
one  of  the  rarest  portraits  in  the  world ;  the  portrait 
of  a  man  of  rank  only  below  that  of  royalty,  who  in 
his  own  day  had  made  a  considerable  noise.  His- 
tory says  little  or  nothing  of  him ;  but  search  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  contemporaries,  and  you  find  ref- 
erence to  his  wild  daring,  his  bold  profligacy,  his 
restless  spirit,  his  taste  for  the  occult  sciences.  While 
still  in  the  meridian  of  life  he  died  and  was  buried, 
so  say  the  chronicles,  in  a  foreign  land.  He  died  in 
time  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  law;  for  he  was  ac- 
cused of  crimes  which  would  have  given  him  to  the 
headsman.  After  his  death,  the  portraits  of  him, 
which  had  been  numerous,  for  he  had  been  a  munifi- 
cent encourager  of  art,  were  bought  up  and  de- 
stroyed, it  was  supposed  by  his  heirs,  who  might  have 
been  glad  could  they  have  razed  his  very  name  from 
their  splendid  line.  He  had  enjoyed  vast  wealth ;  a 
large  portion  of  this  was  believed  to  have  been  em- 
bezzled by  a  favorite  astrologer  or  soothsayer;  at  all 
events,  it  had  unaccountably  vanished  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  One  portrait  alpne  of  him  was  supposed 
to  have  escaped  the  general  destruction ;  I  had  seen  it 
in  the  house  of  a  collector  some  months  before.  It 
Had  made  on  me  a  wonderful  impression,  as  it  does  on 
all  who  behold  it:  a  face  never  to  be  forgotten;  and 
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there  was  that  face  m  the  miniature  that  lay  within 
my  hand.  True,  that  in  the  miniature  the  man  was  a 
few  years  older  than  in  the  portrait  I  had  seen,  or 
than  the  original  was  even  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
'But  a  few  years! — ^why,  between  the  date  in  which 
flourished  that  direful  noble,  and  the  date  in  which 
the  miniature  was  evidently  painted,  there  was  an 
interval  of  more  than  two  centuries.  While  I  was 
thus  gazing,  silent  and  wondering,  Mr.  J said: 

"But  is  it  possible?     I  have  known  this  man." 

"How?  where?"  cried  I. 

"In  India.     He  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 

Rajah  of ,  and  wellnigh  drew  him  into  a  revolt 

which  would  have  lost  the  Rajah  his  dominions.  The 

man  was  a  Frenchman,  his  name  De  V ;  clever, 

bold,  lawless.  We  insisted  on  his  dismissal  and  ban- 
ishment ;  it  must  be  the  same  man,  no  two  faces  like 
his,  yet  this  miniature  seems  nearly  a  hundred  years 
•old." 

Mechanically  I  turned  round  the  miniature  to  ex- 
amine the  back  of  it,  and  on  the  back  was  engraved  a 
pentacle ;  in  the  middle  of  the  pentacle  a  ladder,  and 
the  third  step  of  the  ladder  was  formed  by  the  date 
[1765.  Examining  still  more  minutely,  I  detected  a 
spring;  this,  on  being  pressed,  opened  the  back  of  the 
miniature  as  a  lid.  Within-side  the  lid  were  en- 
graved, "Mariana,  to  thee.     Be  faithful  in  life  and 

in  death  to ."     Here  follows  a  name  that  I  will 

not  mention,  but  it  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.     I  had 
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heard  it  spoken  of  by  old  men  in  my  childhood  as  the 
name  borne  by  a  dazzling  charlatan,  who  had  made  a 
great  sensation  in  London  for  a  year  or  so,  and  had 
fled  the  country  on  the  charge  of  a  double  murder 
within  his  own  house — that  of  his  mistress  and  hi« 

rival.    I  said  nothing  of  this  to  Mr.  J j  to  whom 

reluctantly  I  resigned  the  miniature. 

We  had  found  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  first 
drawer  within  the  iron  safe;  we  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  second :  it  was  not  locked,  but  it 
resisted  all  efforts,  till  we  inserted  in  the  chinks  the 
edge  of  a  chisel.  When  we  had  thus  drawn  it  forth, 
we  found  a  very  singular  apparatus,  in  the  nicest  or- 
der. Upon  a  small,  thin  book,  or  rather  tablet,  was 
placed  a  saucer  of  crystal ;  this  saucer  was  filled  with 
a  clear  liquid;  on  that  liquid  floated  a  kind  of  com- 
pass, with  a  needle  shifting  rapidly  round;  but  in- 
stead of  the  usual  points  of  a  compass,  were  seven 
strange  characters,  not  very  unlike  those  used  by  as-^ 
trologers  to  denote  the  planets.  A  very  peculiar,  but 
not  strong  nor  displeasing  odor  came  from  this 
drawer,  which  was  lined  with  a  wood  that  we  after- 
ward discovered  to  be  hazel.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
this  odor,  it  produced  a  material  effect  on  the  nerves. 
We  all  felt  it,  even  the  two  workmen  who  were  in  the 
room ;  a  creeping,  tingling  sensation,  from  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Impatient  to  ex- 
amine the  tablet,  I  removed  the  saucer.  As  I  did  so, 
the  needle  of  the  compass  went  round  and  round  with 
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exceeding  swiftness,  and  I  felt  a  shock  that  ran 
through  my  whole  frame,  so  that  I  dropped  the 
saucer  on  the  floor.  The  liquid  was  spilled,  the 
saucer  was  broken,  the  compass  rolled  to  the  end  ol 
the  room,  and  at  that  instant  the  w?ills  shook  to  and 
fro  as  if  a  giant  had  swayed  and  rocked  them. 

The  two  workmen  were  so  frightened  that  they 
ran  up  the  ladder  by  which  we  had  descended  from 
the  trap-door;  but,  seeing  that  nothing  more  hap- 
pened, they  were  easily  induced  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  opened  the  tablet;  itwas  bound 
in  plain  red  leather,  with  a  silver  clasp ;  it  contained 
but  one  sheet  of  thick  vellum,  and  on  that  sheet  were 
inscribed,  within  a  double  pentacle,  words  in  old 
monkish  Latin,  which  are  literally  to  be  translated 
thus:  "On  all  that  it  can  reach  within  these  walls, 
sentient  or  inanimate,  living  or  dead,  as  moves  the 
needle,  so  works  my  will!  Accursed  be  the  house, 
and  restless  the  dwellers  therein." 

We  found  no  more.     Mr.  J burned  the  tablet 

and  its  anathema.  He  razed  to  the  foundation  the 
part  of  the  building  containing  the  secret  room,  with 
the  chamber  over  it.  He  had  then  the  courage  to  in- 
habit the  house  himself  for  a  month,  and  a  quieter, 
better  conditioned  house  could  not  be  found  in  all 
London.  Subsequently  he  let  it  to  advantage,  and 
his  tenant  has  made  no  complaints. 

iBut  my  story  is  not  yet  done.    A  few  days  after 

Mr.  J had  removed  into  the  house,  I  paid  him 
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a  visit  We  were  standing  by  the  open  window  and 
conversing.  A  van  containing  some  articles  of  fur- 
niture which  he  was  moving  from  his  former  house 
was  at  the  door.  I  had  just  urged  on  him  my  theory, 
that  all  those  phenomena  regarded  as  supermundane 
had  emanated  from  a  human  brain;  adducing  the 
charm,  or  rather  curse,  we  had  found,  and  destroyed, 

in  support  of  my  theory.    Mr.  J was  observing 

in  reply,  "that  even  if  mesmerism,  or  whatever  an- 
alogous power  it  might  be  called,  could  really  thus 
work  in  the  absence  of  the  operator,  and  produce  ef- 
fects so  extraordinary,  still  could  those  effects  con- 
tinue when  the  operator  himself  was  dead?  and  if  the 
spell  had  been  wrought,  and,  indeed,  the  room 
walled  up,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  the  operator  had  long  since  departed 

this  life," — Mr.  J ,  I  say,  was  thus  answering, 

when  I  caught  hold  of  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the 
street  below. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  crossed  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  was  accosting  the  carrier  in  charge  of  the 
van.  His  face,  as  he  stood,  was  exactly  fronting  our 
window.  It  was  the  face  of  the  miniature  we  had 
discovered ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  portrait x)f  the  noble 
three  centuries  ago. 

"Good  heavens  1"  cried  Mr.  J ^  "that  is  the 

face  of  De  V ,  and  scarcely  a  day  older  than  when 

I  saw  it  in  the  Rajah's  court  in  my  youth  I" 

Seized  by  the  same  thought,  we  both  hastened 
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IBownstairs ;  I  was  first  in  the  street,  but  the  man  had 
already  gone.  I  caught  sight  of  him,  however,  not 
many  yards  in  advance,  and  in  another  moment  I  was 
by  his  side. 

I  had  resolved  to  speak  to  him ;  but  when  I  looked 
into  his  face,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  do  so. 
(That  eye — the  eye  of  the  serpent — fixed  and  held  me 
spellbound.  And  withal,  about  the  man's  whole  per- 
son there  was  a  dignity,  an  air  of  pride  and  station 
and  superiority,  that  would  have  made  any  one,  ha- 
bituated to  the  usages  of  the  world,  hesitate  long  be- 
fore venturing  upon  a  liberty  or  impertinence.  And 
what  could  I  say?  What  was  it  I  could  ask?  Thus 
ashamed  of  my  first  impulse,  I  fell  a  few  paces  back, 
still,  however,  following  the  stranger,  undecided 
what  else  to  do.  Meanwhile,  he  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street;  a  plain  carriage  was  in  waiting  with  a 
servant  out  of  livery,  dressed  like  a  valet  de  place, 
at  the  carriage  door.  In  another  moment  he  had 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  it  drove  off.  I  re- 
turned to  the  house.     Mr.  J was  still  at  the  street 

(door.  He  had  asked  the  carrier  what  the  stranger 
had  said  to  him. 

"Merely  asked  whom  that  house  now  belonged 
to." 

The  same  evening  I  happened  to  go  with  a  friend 
to  a  place  in  town  called  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  a 
place  open  to  men  of  all  countries,  all  opinions,  all 
degrees.    One  orders  one's  coffee,  smokes  one's  cigar. 
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One  is  alwa3rs  sure  to  meet  agreeable,  sometimes  re« 
markable  persons. 

I  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  the  room  before  I 
beheld  at  table,  conversing  with  an  acquaintance  ol 

mine,  whom  I  will  designate  by  the  initial  G ^ 

the  man,  the  original  of  the  miniature.  He  was  now; 
without  his  hat,  and  the  likeness  was  yet  more  starts 
ling,  only  I  observed  that  while  he  was  conversing^ 
there  was  less  severity  in  the  countenance;  there  was 
even  a  smile,  though  a  very  quiet  and  very  cold  one* 
The  dignity  of  mien  I  had  acknowledged  in  the  streeC 
was  also  more  striking;  a  dignity  akin  to  that  which 
invests  some  prince  of  the  East,  conveying  the  idea  of 
supreme  indifference  and  habitual,  indisputable,  in-< 
dolcnt,  but  resistless  power. 

G soon  after  left  the  stranger,  who  then  tooK 

up  a  scientific  journal,  which  seemed  to  absorb  bis 
attention. 

I  drew  G aside.     "iWHo  anH  what  is  that 

gentleman?" 

"That?  Oh,  a  very  remarkable  man  indeed  1  I 
met  him  last  year  amid  the  caves  of  Petra,  the  Script- 
ural Edom.  He  is  the  best  Oriental  scholar  I  know. 
We  joined  company,  had  an  adventure  with  robbers, 
in  which  he  showed  a  coolness  that  saved  our  lives ; 
afterward  he  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  with'  him  in 
a  house  he  had  bought  at  Damascus,  a  house  buried 
among  almond-blossoms  and  roses ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  1    He  had  lived  there  for  some  years,  quite 
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w  an  Oriental,  in  grand  style.  I  half  suspect  he  is  a 
renegade,  immensely  rich,  very  odd;  by  the  by,  a 
great  mesmerizer.  I  have  seen  him  with  my  own 
eyes  produce  an  effect  on  inanimate  things.  If  you 
take  a  letter  from  your  pocket  and  throw  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  he  will  order  it  to  come  to  his 
feet,  and  you  will  see  the  letter  wriggle  itself  along 
the  floor  till  it  has  obeyed  his  command.  Ton  my 
honor  'tis  true;  I  have  seen  him  affect  even  die 
weather;  disperse  or  collect  clouds,  by  means  of  a 
^  glass  tube  or  wand.  But  he  does  not  like  talking  of 
tiiese  matters  to  strangers.  He  has  only  just  arrived 
in  England;  says  he  has  not  been  here  for  a  great 
many  years ;  let  me  introduce  him  to  you." 

"Certainly!     He  is  English,  then?    What  is  his 
name?" 

"Oh  I  a  very  homely  one — Richards." 
"And  what  is  his  birth — his  family?" 
"How  do  I  know?    What  does  it  signify?     No 
doubt  some  parvenu;  but  rich,  so  infernally  rich!" 
G— —  drew  me  up  to  the  stranger,  and  the  intro- 
duction was  effected.  The  manners  of  Mr.  Richards 
were  not  those  of  an  adventurous  traveller.    Travel- 
lers are,  in  general,  gifted  with  high  animal  spirits; 
they  are  talkative,  eager,  imperious.     Mr.  Richards 
was  calm  and  subdued  in  tone,  with  manners  which 
were  made  distant  by  the  loftiness  of  punctilious 
courtesy,  the  manners  of  a  former  age.    I  observed 
that  the  English  he  spoke  was  not  exactly  of  our  day. 
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'  I  should  even  have  said  that  the  accent  was  slightlyj 
foreign.  But  then  Mr.  Richards  remarked  that  he 
had  been  little  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  speak- 
ing in  his  native  tongue.  The  conversation  fell  upon 
the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  London  since  he  had  last 

visited  our  metropolis.     G then  glanced  off  to 

the  moral  changes — literary,  social,  political — the 
great  men  who  were  removed  from  the  stage  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  the  new  great  men  who  were 
coming  on.  In  all  this  Mr.  Richards  evinced  no  in- 
terest. He  had  evidently  read  none  of  our  living 
authors,  and  seemed  scarcely  acquainted  by  name 
with  our  younger  statesmen.    Once,  and  only  once, 

he  laughed ;  it  was  when  G asked  him  whether 

he  had  any  thoughts  of  getting  into  Parliament.  And 
the  laugh  was  inward,  sarcastic,  sinister;  a  sneer 

raised  into  a  laugh.     After  a  few  minutes,  G 

left  us  to  talk  to  some  other  acquaintances  who  had 

just  lounged  into  the  room,  and  I  then  said,  quietly — 

"I  have  seen  a  miniature  of  you,  Mr,  Richards, 

in  the  house  you  once  inhabited,  and  perhaps  built — 

if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part — in  Oxford  Street. 

You  passed  by  that  house  this  morning." 

;       Not  till  I  had  finished  did  I  raise  my  eyes  to  his, 

j  and  then  his  fixed  my  gaze  so  steadfastly  that  I  could 

j  not  withdraw  it — those  fascinating  serpent-eyes.  But 

j  involuntarily,  and  as  if  the  words  that  translated  myj 

I  thought  were  dragged  from  me,  I  added  in  a  low 

i  whisper,  "I  have  been  a  student  in  the  mysteries  of 
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life  and  nature;  of  those  mysteries  I  have  known  tKe 
occult  professors.  I  have  the  right  to  speak  to  yoii 
thus."    And  I  uttered  a  certain  password. 

"Well,  I  concede  the  right.  What  would  you 
ask?" 

"To  what  extent  human  will  in  certain  tempera- 
ments can  extend?" 

"To  what  extent  can  thought  extend?  Think, 
and  before  you  draw  breath  you  are  in  China  1" 

"True;  but  my  thought  has  no  power  in  China  1" 

"Give  it  expression,  and  it  may  have.  You  may 
write  down  a  thought  which,  sooner  or  later,  may 
alter  the  whole  condition  of  China.  What  is  a  law 
but  a  thought?  Therefore  thought  is  infinite. 
Therefore  thought  has  power;  not  in  proportion  to 
its  value — z  bad  thought  may  make  a  bad  law  as 
potent  as  a  good  thought  can  make  a  good  one." 

"Yes;  what  you  say  confirms  my  own  theory. 
Through  invisible  currents  one  human  brain  may 
transmit  its  ideas  to  other  human  brains,  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  a  thought  promulgated  by  visible 
means.  And  as  thought  is  imperishable,  as  it  leaves 
its  stamp  behind  it  in  the  natural  world,  even  when 
the  thinker  has  passed  out  of  this  world,  so  the 
thought  of  the  living  may  have  power  to  rouse  up 
and  revive  the  thoughts  of  the  dead,  such  as  those 
thoughts  were  in  life,  though  the  thought  of  the  liv- 
ing cannot  reach  the  thoughts  which  the  dead  nana 
may  entertain.    Is  it  not  so?" 
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"I  decline  to  answer,  if  in  my  judgment  thought 
Kas  the  limit  you  would  fix  to  it.  But  proceed ;  you 
have  a  special  question  you  wish  to  put" 

"Intense  malignity  in  an  intense  will,  engendered- 
in  a  peculiar  temperament,  and  aided  by  natural 
means  within  the  reach  of  science,  may  produce  ef- 
fects like  those  ascribed  of  old  to  evil  magic.  It 
might  tljus  haunt  the  walls  of  a  human  habitation 
with  spectral  revivals  of  all  guilty  thoughts  and 
guilty  deeds  once  conceived  and  done  within  those 
walls;  all,  in  short,  with  which  die  evil  will  claims 
rapport  and  affinity — imperfect,  incoherent,  frag- 
mentary snatches  at  the  old  dramas  acted  therein 
years  ago.  Thoughts  thus  crossing  each  other  hap- 
hazard, as  in  the  nightmare  of  a  vision,  growing  up 
into  phantom  sights  and  sounds,  and  all  serving  to 
create  horror;  not  because  those  sights  and  sounds 
are  really  visitations  from  a  world  without,  but  that 
they  are  ghastly,  monstrous  renewals  of  what  have 
been  in  this  world  itself,  set  into  malignant  play  by 
a  malignant  mortal.  And  it  is  through  the  mate- 
rial agency  of  that  human  brain  that  these  things 
would  acquire  even  a  human  power;  would  strike  as 
with  the  shock  of  electricity,  and  might  kill,  if  the 
thought  of  the  person  assailed  did  not  rise  superior 
to  the  dignity  of  the  original  assailer;  might  kill  the 
most  powerful  animal,  if  unnerved  by  fear,  but  not 
injure  the  feeblest  man,  if,  while  his  flesh  crept,  his 
mind  stood  out  fearless.    Thus  when  in  old  stories 
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we  read  of  a  magician  rent  to  pieces  by  the  fiends 
he  had  invoked,  or  still  more,  in  Eastern  legends, 
that  one  magician  succeeds  by  arts  in  destroying  an- 
other, there  may  be  so  far  truth,  that  a  material  be- 
ing has  clothed,  from  his  own  evil  propensities,  cer- 
tain elements  and  fluids,  usually  quiescent  or  harm- 
less, with  awful  shapes  and  terrific  force;  just  as  the 
lightning,  t)iat  had  lain  hidden  and  innocent  in  the 
cloud,  becomes  by  natural  law  suddenly  visible,  takes 
a  distinct  shape  to  the  eye,  and  can  strike  destruc- 
tion on  the  object  to  which  it  is  attracted," 

"You  are  not  without  glimpses  of  a  mighty  se- 
cret," said  Mr.  Richards,  composedly.  "According 
to  your  view,  could  a  mortal  obtain  the  power  you 
speak  of,  he  would  necessarily  be  a  malignant  and 
evil  being." 

"If  the  power  were  exercised,  as  I  have  said, 
most  malignant  and  most  evil;  though  I  believe  in 
the  ancient  traditions,  that  he  could  not  injure  the 
good.  His  will  could  only  injure  those  with  whom 
it  has  established  an  afiinity,  or  over  whom  it  forces 
unresisted  sway.  I  will  now  imagine  an  example 
that  may  be  within  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  seem  wild 
as  the  fables  of  a  bewildered  monk. 

"You  will  remember  that  Albertus  Magnus,  after 
describing  minutely  the  process  by  which  spirits  may 
be  invoked  and  commanded,  adds  emphatically,  that 
the  process  will  instruct  and  avail  only  to  the  few; 
that  a  man  must  be  born  a  magician!  that  is,  bom 
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with  a  peculiar  physical  temperament,  as  a  man  is 
born  a  poet.  Rarely  are  men  in  whose  constitution 
lurks  this  occult  power  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect; usually  in  the  intellect  there  is  some  twist,  per- 
versity, or  disease.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  possess,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  faculty  to 
concentrate  thought  on  a  single  object — the  energic 
faculty  that  we  call  WILL.  Therefore,  though  their 
intellect  be  not  sound,  it  is  exceedingly  forcible  for 
the  attainment  of  what  it  desires.  I  will  imagine 
such  a  person,  pre-eminently  gifted  with  this  con- 
stitution and  its  concomitant  forces.  I  will  place 
him  in  the  loftier  grades  of  society.  I  will  suppose 
his  desires  emphatically  those  of  the  sensualist;  he 
has,  therefore,  a  strong  love  of  life.  He  is  an  abso- 
lute egotist;  his  will  is  concentred  in  himself;  he  has 
fierce  passions ;  he  knows  no  enduring,  no  holy  affec- 
tions, but  he  can  covet  eagerly  what  for  the  moment 
he  desires;  he  can  hate  implacably  what  opposes  it- 
self to  his  objects;  he  can  commit  fearful  crimes,  yet 
feel  small  remorse;  he  resorts  rather  to  curses  upon 
others,  than  to  penitence  for  his  misdeeds.  Circum- 
stances, to  which  his  constitution  guides  him,  lead 
him  to  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  natural  secrets  which 
may  serve  his  egotism.  He  is  a  close  observer  where 
his  passions  encourage  observation;  he  is  a  minute 
calculator,  not  from  love  of  truth,  but  where  love  of 
self  sharpens  his  faculties ;  therefore  he  can  be  a  man 
of  science.    I  suppose  such  a  being,  having  by  expe- 
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licnce  learned  the  power  of  his  arts  over  others,  try- 
ing what  may  be  the  power  of  will  over  his  own 
frame,  and  studying  all  that  in  natural  philosophy 
may  increase  that  power.  He  loves  life,  he  dreads 
death;  he  wills  to  live  on.  He  cannot  restore  him- 
self to  youth,  he  cannot  entirely  stay  the  progress  of 
death,  he  cannot  make  himself  immortal  in  the  flesK 
and  blood ;  but  he  may  arrest,  for  a  time  so  long  as  to 
appear  incredible  if  I  said  it,  that  hardening  of  the 
parts  which  constitutes  old  age.  A  year  may  age 
him  no  more  than  an  hour  ages  another.  His  in- 
tense will,  scientifically  trained  into  system,  operates, 
in  short,  over  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  own  frame. 
He  lives  on.  That  he  may  not  seem  a  portent  and  a 
miracle,  he  dies,  from  time  to  time,  seemingly,  to 
certain  persons.  Having  schemed  the  transfer  of 
a  wealth  that  suffices  to  his  wants,  he  disappears  from 
one  corner  of  the  world,  and  contrives  that  his  ob- 
sequies shall  be  celebrated.  He  reappears  at  an- 
other corner  of  the  world,  where  he  resides  unde- 
tected, and  does  not  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former 
career  till  all  who  could  remember  his  features  are 
no  more.  He  would  be  profoundly  miserable  if  he 
had  affections;  he  has  none  but  for  himself.  No 
good  man  would  accept  his  longevity;  and  to  no 
man,  good  or  bad,  would  he  or  could  he  communi- 
cate its  true  secret.  Such  a  man  might  exist;  such 
a  man  as  I  have  described  I  see  now  before  me — 

Duke  of >  in  the  court  of ^,  dividing  time  be- 
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twccn  lust  and  brawl,  alchemists  and  wizards;  again, 
in  the  last  century,  charlatan  and  criminal,  widi 
name  less  noble,  domiciled  in  the  house  at  which  you 
gazed  to-day,  and  flying  from  the  law  you  had  out- 
raged, none  knew  whither;  traveller  once  more  re- 
visiting London,  with  the  same  earthly  passions 
which  filled  your  heart  when  races  now  no  more 
walked  through  yonder  streets;  outlaw  from  the 
school  of  all  the  nobler  and  diviner  mysteries.  Ex- 
ecrable image  of  life  in  death  and  death  in  life,  I 
warn  you  back  from  the  cities  and  homes  of  health- 
ful men  I  back  to  the  ruins  of  departed  empires!  back 
to  the  deserts  of  nature  unredeemed  I" 

There  answered  me  a  whisper  so  musical,  so  po- 
tently musical,  that  it  seemed  to  enter  into  my  whole 
being,  and  subdue  me  despite  myself.    Thus  it  said: 

"I  have  sought  one  like  you  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Now  I  have  found  you,  we  part  not  till  I 
know  what  I  desire.  The  vision  that  sees  through 
the  past  and  cleaves  through  the  veil  of  the  future 
is  in  you  at  this  hour — ^never  before,  never  to  come 
again.  The  vision  of  no  puling,  fantastic  girl,  of  no 
»ick-bed  somnambule,  but  of  a  strong  man  with  a 
vigorous  brain.    Soar,  and  look  forth  I" 

As  he  spoke,  I  felt  as  if  I  rose  out  of  myself  upon 
eagle  wings.  All  the  weight  seemed  gone  from  air, 
roofless  the  room,  roofless  the  dome  of  space.  I  was 
not  in  the  body — ^where,  I  knew  not;  but  aloft  over 
time,  over  earth. 
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Again  I  heard  the  melodious  whisper :  "You  say 
right.  I  have  mastered  great  secrets  by  the  power 
of  will.  True,  by  will  and  by  science  I  can  retard 
the  process  of  years;  but  death  comes  not  by  age 
alone.  Can  I  frustrate  the  accidents  which  bring 
death  upon  the  young?" 

"No;  every  accident  is  a  providence.  Before  a 
providence,  snaps  every  human  will." 

"Shall  I  die  at  last,  ages  and  ages  hence,  by  the 
slow,  though  inevitable,  growth  of  time,  or  by  the 
cause  that  I  call  accident?" 

"By  a  cause  you  call  accident." 

"Is  not  the  end  still  remote?"  asked  the  whisper, 
with  a  slight  tremor. 

"Regarded  as  my  life  regards  time,  it  is  still  re- 
mote." 

"And  shall  I,  before  then,  mix  with  the  world  of 
men  as  I  did  ere  I  learned  these  secrets;  resume 
eager  interest  in  their  strife  and  their  trouble;  bat- 
tle with  ambition,  and  use  the  power  of  the  sage  to 
win  the  power  that  belongs  to  kings?" 

"You  will  yet  play  a  part  on  the  earth  that  will 
fill  earth  with  commotion  and  amaze.  For  won- 
drous designs  have  you,  a  wonder  yourself,  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  through  the  centuries.  All  the  se- 
crets you  have  stored  will  then  have  their  uses;  all 
that  now  makes  you  a  stranger  amid  the  generations 
will  contribute  then  to  make  you  their  lord.  As  the 
trees  and  the  straws  are  drawn  into  a  whirlpool,  as 
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they  spin  round,  are  sucked  to  the  deep,  and  again 
tossed  aloft  by  the  eddies,  so  shall  races  and  thrones 
be  drawn  into  your  vortex.  Awful  destroyer  1  but 
in  destroying,  made,  against  your  own  will,  a  con- 
structor." 

"And  that  date,  too,  is  far  oflf?" 

"Far  off;  when  it  conies,  think  your  end  in  this 
world  is  at  hand !" 

"How  and  what  is  the  end?  Look  east,  west, 
south,  and  north." 

"In  the  north,  where  you  never  yet  trod,  toward 
the  point  whence  your  instincts  have  warned  you, 
there  a  spectre  will  seize  you.  'Tis  Death  I  I  see  a 
ship  I  it  is  haunted;  'tis  chased  I  it  sails  on.  Baffled 
navies  sail  after  that  ship.  It  enters  the  region  of 
ice.  It  passes  a  sky  red  with  meteors.  Two  moons 
stand  on  high,  over  ice-reefs.  I  see  the  ship  locked 
between  white  defiles ;  they  are  ice-rocks.  I  see  the 
dead  strew  the  decks,  stark  and  livid,  green  mould  on 
their  limbs.  All  are  dead  but  one  man — it  is  youl 
But  years,  though  so  slowly  they  come,  have  dien 
scathed  you.  There  is  the  coming  of  age  on  your 
brow,  and  the  will  is  relaxed  in  the  cells  of  the  brain. 
Still  that  will,  though  enfeebled,  exceeds  all  that 
man  knew  before  you ;  through  the  will  you  live  on, 
gnawed  with  famine.  And  nature  no  longer  obeys 
you  in  that  death-spreading  region ;  the  sky  is  a  sky 
of  iron,  and  the  air  has  iron  clamps,  and  the  ice-rocks 
wedge  in  the  ship.     Hark  how  it  cracks  and  groans! 
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Ice  will  imbed  it  as  amber  imbeds  a  straw.  And  a 
man  has  gone  forth,  living  yet,  from  the  ship  and  its 
dead ;  and  he  has  clambered  up  the  spikes  of  an  ice- 
berg, and  the  two  moons  gaze  down  on  his  form. 
That  man  is  yourself,  and  terror  is  on  you — terror; 
and  terror  has  swallowed  up  your  will.  And  I  see, 
swarming  up  the  steep  ice-rock,  gray,  grizzly  things. 
The  bears  of  the  North  have  scented  their  quarry; 
they  come  near  you  and  nearer,  shambling,  and  roll- 
ing their  bulk.  And  in  that  day  every  moment  shall 
seem  to  you  longer  than  the  centuries  through  which' 
you  have  passed.  And  heed  this:  after  life,  mo- 
ments continued  make  the  bliss  or  the  hell  of  eter- 
nity." 

"Hush,"  said  the  whisper.  "But  the  day,  you 
assure  me,  is  far  off,  very  far  I  I  go  back  to  the 
almond  and  rose  of  Damascus!    Sleep!" 

The  room  swam  before  my  eyes.  I  became  in- 
sensible. When  I  recovered,  I  found  G^ hold- 
ing my  hand  and  smiling.  He  said,  "You,  who  have 
always  declared  yourself  proof  against  mesmerism, 
have  succumbed  at  last  to  my  friend  Richards." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Richards?" 

"Gone,  when  you  passed  into  a  trance,  saying 
quietly  to  me,  Tour  friend  will. not  wake  for  an 
hour.' '' 

I  asked,  as  collectedly  as  I  could,  where  Mr. 
Richards  lodged. 

"At  the  Trafalgar  Hotel." 
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"Give  me  your  arm,"  said  I  to  G .    "Let  us 

call  on  him ;  I  have  something  to  say." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  were  told  that 
Mr.  Richards  had  returned  twenty  minutes  J^fore, 
paid  his  bill,  left  directions  with  his  servant  (a 
Greek)  to  pack  his  effects,  and  proceed  to  Malta  by 
the  steamer  that  should  leave  Southampton  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Richards  had  merely  said  of  his  own 
movements,  that  he  had  visits  to  pay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  reach  Southampton  in  time  for  that 
steamer;  if  not,  he  should  follow  in  the  next  one. 

The  waiter  asked  me  my  name.  On  my  inform- 
ing him,  he  gave  me  a  note  that  Mr.  Richards  had 
left  for  me,  in  case  I  called. 

The  note  was  as  follows: 

"I  wished  you  to  utter  what  was  in  your  mind. 
You  obeyed.  I  have  therefore  established  power 
over  you.  For  three  months  from  this  day  you  can 
communicate  to  no  living  man  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us.  You  cannot  even  show  this  note  to  the 
friend  by  your  side.  During  three  months,  silence 
complete  as  to  me  and  mine.  Do  you  doubt  my 
power  to  lay  on  you  this  command?  try  to  disobey 
me.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  spell  is 
raised.  For  the  rest,  I  spare  you.  I  shall  visit 
your  grave  a  year  and  a  day  after  it  has  received 
you." 

So  ends  this  strange  story,  which  I  ask  no  one  to 
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believe.  I  write  it  down  exactly  three  months  after 
I  received  the  above  note.  I  could  not  write  it  be- 
fore, nor  could  I  show  to  G ^  in  spite  of  his  ur- 
gent request,  the  note  which  I  read  under  the  gas- 
lamp  by  his  side. 
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BY  EDGAR  ALLAN   POE 

What  ho!  what  hoi  this  fellow  is  dancing  mad  I 
He  hath  been  bitten  by  the  Tarantula. 

—All  in  the  IVrong. 

|i/l  ANY  years  ago  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with"  a 
^^*  Mr.  William  Legrand.  He  was  of  an  an- 
cient Huguenot  family,  and  had  once  been  wealthy; 
but  a  series  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to 
want.  To  avoid  the  mortification  consequent  upon 
his  disasters,  he  left  New  Orleans,  the  city  of  his 
'forefathers,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

This  island  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  consists  of 
little  else  than  the  sea-sand,  and  is  about  three  miles 
long.  Its  breadth  at  no  point  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
scarcely  perceptible  creek  oozing  its  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  reeds  and  slime,  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
marsh-hen.  The  vegetation,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  scant,  or  at  least  dwarfish.  No  trees  of  any  mag- 
nitude are  to  be  seen.  Near  the  western  extremity, 
where  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  where  are  some 
miserable  frame  buildings,  tenanted,  during  sum- 
mer, by  the  fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever, 
may  be  found,  indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto ;  but  the 
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whole  island/ with  the  exception  of  this  western 
point,  and  a  line  of  hard,  white  beach  on  the  sea- 
coast,  is  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  the  ; 
sweet  myrtle,  so  much  prized  by  the  horticulturists  i 
of  England.  The  shrub  here  often  attains  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  impen- 
etrable coppice,  burdening  the  air  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  or  more  remote  end  of  the  island, 
Legrand  had  built  himself  a  small  hut,  which  he 
occupied  when  I  first,  by  mere  accident,  made  his 
acquaintance.  This  soon  ripened  into  friendship — 
for  there  was  much  in  the  recluse  to  excite  interest 
and  esteem.  I  found  him  well  educated,  with  un- 
usual powers  of  mind,  but  infected  widi  misan- 
thropy, and  subject  to  perverse  moods  of  alternate 
enthusiasm  and  melancholy.  He  had  with  him  many 
books,  but  rarely  employed  them.  His  chief  amuse- 
ments were  gunning  and  fishing,  or  sauntering  along 
the  beach  and  through  the  myrdes,  in  quest  of  shells 
or  entomological  specimens; — ^his  collection  of  the 
latter  might  have  been  envied  by  a  Swammerdam. 
In  these  excursions  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
an  old  negro,  called  Jupiter,  who  had  been  manu- 
mitted before  the  reverses  of  the  family,  but  who 
could  be  induced,  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises, 
to  abandon  what  he  considered  his  right  of  atten- 
dance upon  the  footsteps  of  his  young  "Massa  Will.^* 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  relatives  of  Legrand, 
conceiving  him  to  be  somewhat  unsettled  in  intellect, 
had  contrived  to  instil  this  obstinacy  into  Jupiter, 
with  a  view  to  the  supervision  and  guardianship  of 
the  wanderer. 

The  winters  in  the  latitude  of  Sullivan's  Island 
are  seldom  very  severe,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it 
is  a  rare  event  indeed  when  a  fire  is  considered  nec- 
essary. About  the  middle  of  October,  i8 — ,  there 
occurred,  however,  a  day  of  remarkable  chilliness. 
Just  before  sunset  I  scrambled  my  way  through  the 
evergreens  to  the  hut  of  my  friend,  whom  I  had  not 
visited  for  several  weeks — ^my  residence  being,  at 
that  time,  in  Charleston,  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
from  the  island,  while  the  facilities  of  passage  and 
re-passage  were  very  far  behind  those  of  the  present 
Hay.  Upon  reaching  the  hut  I  rapped,  as  was  my 
custom,  and  getting  no  reply,  sought  for  the  key 
where  I  knew  it  was  secreted,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
went  in.  A  fine  fire  was  blazing  upon  the  hearth. 
It  was  a  novelty^  and  by  no  means  an  ungrateful  one. 
I  threw  off  an  overcoat,  took  an  arm-chair  by  the 
crackling  logs,  and  awaited  patiently  the  arrival  of 
my  hosts. 

Soon  after  dark  they  arrived,  and  gave  me  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Jupiter,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
bustled  about  to  prepare  some  marsh-hens  for  sup- 
per. Legrand  was  in  one  of  his  fits — how  else  shall 
I  term  them? — of  enthusiasm.     He  had  found  an 
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onknown  bivalve,  forming  a  new  genus,  and,  more 
than  this,  he  had  hunted  down  and  secured,  with 
Jupiter's  assistance,  a  scarabaeus  which  he  believed 
to  be  totally  new,  but  in  respect  to  which  he  wished 
to  have  my  opinion  on  the  morrow. 

"And  why  not  to-night?"  I  asked,  rubbing  my 
hands  over  the  blaze,  and  wishing  the  whole  tribe  of 
scarabaei  at  the  devil. 

"Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  you  were  here  I"  said 
Legrand,  "but  it's  so  long  since  I  saw  you ;  and  how 
could  I  foresee  that  you  would  pay  me  a  visit  this 
very  night  of  all  others?  As  I  was  coming  home  I 
met  Lieutenant  G ,  from  the  fort,  and,  very  fool- 
ishly, I  lent  him  the  bug;  so  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  see  it  until  the  morning.  Stay  here  to-night, 
and  I  will  send  Jup  down  for  it  at  sunrise.  It  is  the 
loveliest  thing  in  creation  1" 

"What?— sunrise?" 

"Nonsense  I  nol — the  bug.  It  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color — about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut — > 
with  two  jet-black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  the 
back,  and  another  somewhat  longer,  at  the  other. 
The  antennae  are — " 

"Dey  aint  no  tin  in  him,  Massa  Will,  I  keep  a 
tellin'  on  you,"  here  interrupted  Jupiter;  "de  bug  if 
a  goole-bug,  solid,  ebery  bit  of  him,  inside  and  all, 
sep  his  wing — ^neber  feel  half  so  hebby  a  bug  in  my. 
life." 

"Well,  suppose  it  is,  Jup,"   replied  Legrand, 
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somewhat  more  earnestly,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the 
case  demanded,  "is  that  any  reason  for  your  letting 
the  birds  bum?  The  color" — here  he  turned  to  me 
— "is  really  almost  enough  to  warrant  Jupiter's  idea. 
You  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  metallic  lustre  than 
the  scales  emit — ^but  of  this  you  cannot  judge  till  to- 
morrow. In  the  meantime  I  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  shape."  Saying  this,  he  seated  himself  at  a 
small  table,  on  which  were  a  pen  and  ink,  but  no 
paper.  He  looked  for  some  in  a  drawer,  but  found 
none. 

"Never  mind,"  said  fie  at  length,  "this  will  an- 
swer;" and  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat-pocket 
a  scrap  of  what  I  took  to  be  very  dirty  foolscap,  and 
made  upon  it  a  rough  drawing  with  the  pen.  While 
he  did  this,  I  retained  my  seat  by  the  fire,  for  I  was 
still  chilly.  When  the  design  was  complete,  he 
handed^  it  to  me  without  rising.  As  I  received  it,  a 
loud  growl  was  heard,  succeeded  by  a  scratching  at 
the  door.  Jupiter  opened  it,  and  a  large  Newfound- 
land, belonging  to  Legrand,  rushed  in,  leaped  upon 
my  shoulders,  and  loaded  me  with  caresses ;  for  I  had 
shown  him  much  attention  during  previous  visits. 
When  his  gambols  were  over,  I  looked  at  the  paper, 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  found  myself  not  a  little  puz- 
zled at  what  my  friend  had  depicted. 

"Weill"  I  said,  after  contemplating  it  for  some 
minutes,  "this  is  a  strange  scarabaeus,  I  must  con- 
fess: new  to  me:  never  saw  anything  like  it  before 
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—unless  it  was  a  skull,  or  a  death's-head — ^which  it 
more  nearly  resembles  than  anything  else  that  has 
come  under  my  observation." 

"A  death's-head  I"  echoed  Legrand — ^**Oh — ^yes — 
well,  it  has  something  of  that  appearance  upon 
paper,  no  doubt.  The  two  upper  black  spots  look 
like  eyes,  eh?  and  the  longer  one  at  the  bottom  like  a 
mouth — and  then  the  shape  of  the  whole  is  oval." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  I ;  "but,  Legrand,  I  fear  you 
are  no  artist.  I  must  wait  until  I  see  the  beetle  itself, 
if  I  am  to  form  any  idea  of  its  personal  appear- 
ance." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled,  ^^I 
draw  tolerjibly — should  do  it  at  least — have  had 
good  masters,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  quite 
a  blockhead." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  joking,  then," 
said  I,  "this  is  a  very  passable  skull — indeed,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  skull,  according  to  the 
vulgar  notions  about  such  specimens  of  physiology-^ 
and  your  scarabaeus  must  be  the  queerest  scarabaeus 
in  the  world  if  it  resembles  it.  Why,  we  may  get 
up  a  very  thrilling  bit  of  superstition  upon  this  hint 
I  presume  you  will  call  the  bug  scarabaeus  caput 
hominis,  or  something  of  that  kind — there  are  many 
similar  titles  in  the  Natural  Histories.  But  where 
are  the  antennae  you  spoke  of?" 

"The  antennae/**  said  Legrand,  who  seemed  to  be 
getting  unaccountably  warm  upon  the  subject;  "I 
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am  sure  you  must  see  the  antennae.  I  made  them  as 
distinct  as  they  are  in  the  original  insect,  and  I  pre-» 
sume  that  is  sufficient." 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  "perhaps  you  have — still  I 
don't  see  them ;"  and  I  handed  him  the  paper  with- 
out additional  remark,  not  wishing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per; but  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken;  his  ill-humor  puzzled  me;  and,  as  for  the 
drawing  of  the  beetle,  there  were  positively  no  an- 
tennae visible,  and  the  whole  did  bear  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  cuts  of  a  death's-head. 

He  received  the  paper  very  peevishly,  and  was 
about  to  crumple  it,  apparently  to  throw  it  in  the 
fire,  when  a  casual  glance  at  the  design  seemed  sud- 
denly to  rivet  his  attention.  In  an  instant  his  face 
grew  violently  red — in  another  as  excessively  pale* 
For  some  minutes  he  continued  to  scrutinize  the 
drawing  minutely  where  he  sat  At  length  he  arose, 
took  a  candle  from  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  seat 
himself  upon  a  sea-chest  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room.  Here  again  he  made  an  anxious  examina- 
tion of  the  paper,  turning  it  in  all  directions.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  and  his  conduct  greatly  as- 
tonished me ;  yet  I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  exacer- 
bate the  growing  moodiness  of  his  temper  by  any 
comment  Presently  he  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a 
wallet,  placed  the  paper  carefully  in  it,  and  depos- 
ited bodi  in  a  writing-desk,  which  he  locked.  He 
now  grew  more  composed  in  his  demeanor;  but  his 
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original  air  of  enthusiasm  had  quite  disappeared. 
fYet  he  seemed  not  so  much  sulky  as  abstracted.  As 
the  evening  wore  away  he  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  reverie,  from  which  no  sallies  of  mine 
could  arouse  him.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  hut,  as  I  had  frequently  done  before, 
but,  seeing  my  host  in  this  mood,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  take  leave.  He  did  not  press  me  to  remain,  but, 
as  I  departed,  he  shook  my  hand  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  cordiality. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  (and  during  the 
interval  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Legrand)  when  I  re- 
ceived a  visit,  at  Charleston,  from  his  man,  Jupiter. 
I  had  never  seen  the  good  old  negro  look  so  dis- 
pirited, and  I  feared  that  some  serious  disaster  had 
befallen  my  friend. 

"Well,  Jup,"  said  I,  "what  is  the  matter  now? — 
how  is  your  master?" 

"Why,  to  speak  de  troof,  massa,  him  not  so  berry 
well  as  mought  be." 

"Not  well !  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  What 
'does  he  complain  of?" 

"Dar!  dat's  it! — ^him  neber  plain  of  notin — ^but 
him  berry  sick  for  all  dat." 

"F^ry  sick,  Jupiter! — ^why  didn't  you  say  so  at 
once?    Is  he  confined  to  bed?" 

"No,  dat  he  aint! — ^he  aint  find  nowhar — ^^dat's 
just  whar  de  shoe  pinch — my  mind  is  got  to  be  berry 
hebby  bout  poor  Massa  Will." 
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"Jupiter,  I  should  like  to  understand  what  it  is 
you  are  talking  about.  You  say  your  master  is  sick. 
Hasn't  he  told  you  what  ails  him?" 

"Why,  massa,  taint  worf  while  for  to  git  mad 
about  de  matter — Massa  Will  say  noffin  at  all  aint  de 
matter  wid  him — ^but  den  what  make  him  go  about 
looking  dis  here  way,  wid  he  head  down  and  he  sol- 
diers up,  and  as  white  as  a  gose?  And  den  he  keep 
a  syphon  all  de  time — " 

"Keeps  a  what,  Jupiter?" 

"Keeps  a  syphon  wid  de  figgurs  on  de  slate — de 
queerest  figgurs  I  ebber  did  see.  Ise  gittin  to  be 
skeered,  I  tell  you.  Hab  for  to  keep  mighty  tight 
eye  pon  him  noovers.  Todder  day  he  gib  me  slip 
fore  de  sun  up  and  was  gone  de  whole  ob  de  blessed 
day.  I  had  a  big  stick  ready  cut  for  to  gib  him 
deuced  good  beating  when  he  did  come — ^but  Ise  sich 
a  fool  dat  hadn't  de  heart  arter  all — ^he  look  so  berry 
poorly." 

"Eh? — ^what? — ah  yes! — ^upon  the  whole  I  think 
you  had  better  not  be  too  severe  with  the  poor  fellow 
— don't  flog  him,  Jupiter — he  can't  very  well  stand 
it — ^but  can  you  form  no  idea  of  what  has  occasioned 
this  illness,  or  rather  this  change  of  conduct?  Has 
anything  unpleasant  happened  since  I  saw  you?" 

"No,  massa,  dey  aint  bin  noffin  onpleasant  since 
den — 'twas  fore  den  I'm  feared — 'twas  de  berry  dajj 
you  was  dare." 

"How?  what  do  you  mean?" 
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"Why,  massa,  I  mean  dc  bug — dare  now." 

"The  what?" 

"De  bug — I'm  berry  sartain  dat  Massa  Will  bin 
bit  somewhere  bout  de  head  by  dat  goole-bug." 

"And  what  cause  have  you,  Jupiter,  for  such  a 
supposition?" 

"Claws  enuff,  massa,  and  mouflf  too.  I  nebber 
'did  see  sich  a  deuced  bug — he  kick  and  he  bite  ebery; 
ting  what  cum  near  him.  Massa  Will  cotch  him 
fuss,  but  had  for  to  let  him  go  gin  mighty  quick,  I 
tell  you — den  was  de  time  he  must  ha  got  de  bite.  I 
didn't  like  de  look  ob  de  bug  mouff,  myself,  no  how, 
80  I  wouldn't  take  hold  ob  him  wid  my  finger,  but  I 
cotch  him  wid  a  piece  ob  paper  dat  I  found.  I  rap 
liim  up  in  de  paper  and  stuff  piece  ob  it  in  he  mouff 
— dat  was  de  way.'* 

"And  you  think,  then,  that  your  master  was  really; 
bitten  by  the  beetle,  and!  that  the  bite  made  him 
sick?" 

"I  don't  tink  noffin  about  it — I  nose  it.  What 
make  him  dream  bout  de  goole  so  much,  if  taint 
cause  he  bit  by  de  goole-bug?  Ise  heerd  bout  dem 
goole-bugs  fore  dis." 

"But  how  do  you  know  he  dreams  about  gold?" 

"How  I  know?  why,  cause  he  talk  about  it  in  he 
sleep — dat's  how  I  nose." 

"Well,  Jup,  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  to  what 
fortunate  circumstance  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of 
a  visit  from  you  to-day?" 
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"What  de  matter,  massa?" 

"Did  you  bring  any  message  from  Mr.  Le- 
grand?" 

"No,  massa,  I  bring  dis  here  pisscl;"  and  here 
Jupiter  handed  me  a  note  which  ran  thus : 

My  Dear :  Why  have  I  not  seen  you  for  so  long 

a  time?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  take 
offence  at  any  little  brusquerie  of  mine ;  but  no,  that  is  im- 
probable. 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  great  cause  for  anxiety.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you,  yet  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  it, 
or  whether  I  should  tell  it  at  all. 

I  have  not  been  quite  well  for  some  days  past,  and  poor 
pld  Jup  annoys  me,  almost  beyond  endurance,  by  his  well- 
meant  attentions.  Would  you  believe  it? — ^he  had  prepared 
a  hugh  stick,  the  other  day,  with  which  to  chastise  me  for 
giving  him  the  slip,  and  spending  the  day  solus,  among  the 
hills  on  the  mainland.  I  verily  believe  that  my  ill  looks 
alone  saved  me  a  flogging. 

I  have  made  no  addition  to  my  cabinet  since  we  met . 

If  you  can  in  any  way  make  it  convenient,  come  over 
with  Jupiter.  Do  come.  I  wish  to  see  you  to-night,  upon 
business  of  importance.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Ever  yours, 

William  Legrand. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  note 
which  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Its  whole  style  dif- 
fered materially  from  that  of  Legrand.  What  could 
he  be  dreaming  of?  What  new  crotchet  possessed 
his  excitable  brain?    What  '^business  of  the  highesf 
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importance"  could  he  possibly  have  to  transact?  Ju- 
piter's account  of  him  boded  no  good.  I  dreaded  lest 
the  continued  pressure  of  misfortune  had,  at  lengdi^ 
fairly  unsettled  the  reason  of  my  friend.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  I  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  negro- 

Upon  reaching  the  wharf,  I  noticed  a  scythe  and 
three  spades,  all  apparently  new,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  in  which  we  were  to  embark. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jup?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Him  s]rfe,  massa,  and  spade." 

"Very  true;  but  what  are  they  doing  here?" 

"Him  de  syfe  and  de  spade  what  Massa  Will  sis 
pon  my  buying  for  him  in  de  town,  and  de  debbil's 
own  lot  of  money  I  had  to  gib  for  em." 

"But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious, 
is  your  ^Massa  Will'  going  to  do  with  scythes  and 
spades?" 

"Dat^s  more  dan  I  know,  and  debbil  take  me  if  I 
don't  blieve  'tis  more  dan  he  know,  too.  But  it's  all 
cum  ob  de  bug." 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  of 
Jupiter,  whose  whole  intellect  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
by  "de  bug,"  I  now  stepped  into  the  boat  and  made 
sail.  With  a  fair  and  strong  breeze  we  soon  ran  into 
the  little  cove  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
a  walk  of  some  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  hut.  It 
was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived. 
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Legrand  had  been  awaiting  us  in  eager  expectation. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  a  nervous  empressement 
which  alarmed  me  and  strengthened  the  suspicions 
already  entertained.  His  countenance  was  pale  even 
to  ghastliness,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  glared  with  un- 
natural lustre.  After  some  inquiries  respecting  his 
health,  I  asked  him,  not  knowing  what  better  to  say, 
if  he  had  yet  obtained  the  scarabaeus  from  Lieutenant 
G . 

"O  yes,*'  he  replied,  coloring  violently,  "I  got  it 
from  him  the  next  morning.  Nothing  should  tempt 
me  to  part  with  that  scarabaeus.  Do  you  know  that 
Jupiter  is  quite  right  about  it?" 

"In  what  way?"  I  asked,  with  a  sad  foreboding 
at  heart. 

"In  supposing  it  to  be  a  bug  of  real  gold/^  He 
said  this  with  an  air  of  profound  seriousness,  and  I 
felt  inexpressibly  shocked. 

!  "This  bug  is  to  make  my  fortune,"  he  continued, 
with  a  triumphant  smile,  "to  reinstate  me  in  my  fam- 
ily possessions.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  prize 
it?  Since  Fortune  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  it  upon 
me,  I  have  only  to  use  it  properly  and  I  shall  arrive 
at  the  gold  of  which  it  is  the  index.  Jupiter,  bring 
me  that  scarabaeus^ 

"What!  de  bug,  massa?  I'd  rudder  not  go  fer 
trubble  dat  bug — ^you  mus  git  him  for  your  own  self." 
Hereupon  Legrand  arose,  with  a  grave  and  stately 
air,  and  brought  me  the  beetle  from  a  glass  case  in 
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which  it  was  inclosed.  It  was  a  beautiful  scarabaeus^ 
and,  at  that  time,  unknown  to  naturalists— of  course 
a  great  prize  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  There 
were  two  round  black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  the 
back,  and  a  long  one  near  the  other.  The  scales  were 
exceedingly  hard  and  glossy,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  burnished  gold.  The  weight  of  the  insect  was  very; 
remarkable,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
I  could  hardly  blame  Jupiter  for  his  opinion  respect- 
ing it;  but  what  to  make  of  Legrand's  concordance 
with  that  opinion  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
tell. 

"I  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  in  a  grandiloquent  tone, 
when  I  had  completed  my  examination  of  the  beetle 
— "I  sent  for  you,  that  I  might  have  your  counsel  and 
assistance  in  furthering  the  views  of  Fate  and  of  the 
bug-" 

"My  dear  Legrand,"  I  cried,  interrupting  him, 
"you  are  certainly  unwell,  and  had  better  use  some 
little  precautions.  You  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I  will 
remain  with  you  a  few  days,  until  you  get  over  this. 
You  are  feverish  and — ^^ 

"Feel  my  pulse,"  said  he. 

I  felt  it,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  found  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  fever. 

"But  you  may  be  ill  and  yet  have  no  fever.  Al- 
low me  this  once  to  prescribe  for  you.  In  the  first 
place,  go  to  bed.    In  the  next — " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  interposed ;  "I  am  as  well 
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fts  I  can  expect  to  be  under  the  excitement  which  I 
suffer.  If  you  really  wish  me  well,  you  will  relieve 
this  excitement." 

"And  how  is  this  to  be  done?" 

"Very  easily.  Jupiter  and  myself  are  going  upon 
an  expedition  into  the  hills,  upon  the  mainland,  and, 
in  this  expedition,  we  shall  need  the  aid  of  some  per- 
son in  whom  we  can  confide.  You  are  the  only  one 
we  can  trust.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail,  the  excite- 
ment which  you  now  perceive  in  me  will  be  equally 
allayed." 

"I  am  anxious  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  I  re- 
plied; "but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  infernal 
beetle  has  any  connection  with  your  expedition  into 
the  hills?" 

"It  has." 

"Then,  Legrand,  I  can  become  a  party  to  no  such 
absurd  proceeding." 

"I  am  sorry — ^very  sorry — for  we  shall  have  to  try 
it  by  ourselves." 

"Try  it  by  yourselves  I  The  man  is  surely  mad  I 
•-—but  stay  I — how  long  do  you  propose  to  be  absent?" 

"Probably  all  night  We  shall  start  immedi- 
ately, and  be  back,  at  all  events,  by  sunrise." 

"And  will  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honor,  that 
when  this  freak  of  yours  is  over,  and  the  bug  business 
[(good  God!)  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will 
then  return  home  and  follow  my  advice  implicitly, 
as  that  of  your  physician?" 
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"Yes;  I  promise;  and  now  let  us  be  off,  for  wa 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  accompanied  my  friend. 
We  started  about  four  o'clock — Legrand,  Jupiter, 
the  dog,  and  myself.  Jupiter  had  with  him  the 
scythe  and  spades,  the  whole  of  which  he  insisted  upon 
carrying — ^more  through  fear,  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
trusting  either  of  the  implements  within  reach  of  his 
master,  than  from  any  excess  of  industry  or  complai- 
sance. His  demeanor  was  dogged  in  the  extreme, 
and  "dat  deuced  bug"  were  the  sole  words  which  es- 
caped his  lips  during  the  journey.  For  my  own  part, 
I  had  charge  of  a  couple  of  dark-lanterns,  while  Le- 
grand  contented  himself  with  the  scarabaeus^  whicU 
he  carried  attached  to  the  end  of  a  bit  of  whipcord; 
twirling  it  to  and  fro,  with  the  air  of  a  conjurer,  as 
he  went  When  I  observed  this  last  plain  evidence 
of  my  friend's  aberration  of  mind,  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  tears.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to 
humor  his  fancy,  at  least  for  the  present,  or  until  I 
could  adopt  some  more  energetic  measures  with  a 
chance  of  success.  In  the  meantime  I  endeavored, 
but  all  in  vain,  to  sound  him  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  Having  succeeded  in  inducing 
me  to  accompany  him,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  hold 
conversation  upon  any  topic  of  minor  importance, 
and  to  all  my  questions  vouchsafed  no  other  reply 
dian  "we  shall  seel" 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  island  by 
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means  of  a  skiff,  and,  ascending  the  high  grounds  on 
the  shore  of  the  mainland,  proceeded  in  a  norths 
westerly  direction,  through  a  tract  of  country  exces- 
sively wild  and  desolate,  where  no  trace  of  a  human 
footstep  was  to  be  seen.  Legrand  led  the  way  with' 
decision ;  pausing  only  for  an  instant,  here  and  there, 
to  consult  what  appeared  to  be  certain  landmarks  of 
his  own  contrivance  upon  a  former  occasion. 

In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two  hours, 
and  the  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  entered  a  region 
infinitely  more  dreary  than  any  yet  seen.  It  was  a 
species  of  table-land,  near  the  summit  of  an  almost 
inaccessible  hill,  densely  wooded  from  base  to  pin- 
nacle, and  interspersed  with  huge  crags  that  ap- 
peared to  lie  loosely  upon  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases 
were  prevented  from  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  valleys  below,  merely  by  the  support  of  the  trees 
against  which  they  reclined.  Deep  ravines,  in  va- 
rious directions,  gave  an  air  of  still  sterner  solemnity 
to  the  scene. 

The  natural  platform  to  which  we  had  clambered 

was  thickly  overgrown  with  brambles,  through  which 

we  soon  discovered  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 

;  sible  to  force  our  way  but  for  the  scythe;  and  Jupiter, 

I  by  direction  of  his  master,  proceeded  to  clear  for  us 

a  path  to  the  foot  of  an  enormously  tall  tulip-tree, 

I  which  stood,  with  some  eight  or  ten  oaks,  upon  the 

i  level,  and  far  surpassed  them  all,  and  all  other  trees, 

I  which  I  had  then  ever  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its  fo- 
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liage  and  form,  in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches, 
and  in  the  general  majesty  of  its  appearance.  When 
we  reached  this  tree,  Legrand  turned  to  Jupiter,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  climb  it  The  old 
man  seemed  a  little  staggered  by  the  question,  and 
lor  some  moments  made  no  reply.  At  length  he  ap- 
proached the  huge  trunk,  walked  slowly  around  it, 
and  examined  it  with  minute  attention.  When  he 
had  completed  his  scrutiny,  he  merely  said : 

"Yes,  massa,  Jup  climb  any  tree  he  ebber  see  in 
he  life." 

"Then  up  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will 
soon  be  too  dark  to  see  what  we  are  about." 

"How  far  mus  go  up,  massa?"  inquired  Jupiter. 

"Get  up  the  main  trunk  first,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  which  way  to  go — and  here — stop  I  take  this 
beetle  with  you." 

"De  bug,  Massa  Willi — de  goolc-bugl"  cried  the 
negro,  drawing  back  in  dismay — "what  for  mus  tote 
de  bug  way  up  de  tree? — d — ^n  if  I  do  I" 

"If  you  are  afraid,  Jup,  a  great  big  negro  like 
you,  to  take  hold  of  a  harmless  little  dead  beetle, 
why  you  can  carry  it  up  by  this  string;  but,  if  you  do 
not  take  it  up  with  you  in  some  way,  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  breaking  your  head  with  this 
shovel." 

"What  de  matter  now,  massa?"  said  Jup,  evi- 
dently shamed  into  compliance ;  "always  want  for  to 
raise  fuss  wid  old  nigger.    Was  only  f unnin  anyhow. 
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Me  fcercd  de  bug!  what  I  kcer  for  de  bug?**  Here 
he  took  cautiously  hold  of  the  extreme  end  of  the 
string,  and,  maintaining  the  insect  as  far  from  his 
person  as  circumstances  would  permit,  prepared  to 
ascend  the  tree. 

In  youth,  the  tulip-tree,  or  Liriodendron  tulipi- 
ferum,  the  most  magnificent  of  American  foresters, 
has  a  trunk  peculiarly  smooth,  and  often  rises  to  a 
great  height  without  lateral  branches;  but,  in  its 
riper  age,  the  bark  becomes  gnarled  and  uneven, 
while  many  short  limbs  make  their  appearance  on  the 
stem.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  ascension,  in  the  present 
case,  lay  more  in  semblance  than  in  reality.  Embrac- 
ing the  huge  cylinder,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  his 
arms  and  knees,  seizing  with  his  hands  some  pro- 
jections, and  resting  his  naked  toes  upon  others,  Jupi- 
ter, after  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  from  falling,  at 
length  wriggled  himself  into  the  first  great  fork, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  business  as  virtually 
accomplished.  The  risk  of  the  achievement  was,  in 
fact,  now  over,  although  the  climber  was  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 

"Which  way  mus  go  now,  Massa  Will?"  he 
asked. 

"Keep  up  the  largest  branch — the  one  on  this 
side,"  said  Legrand.  The  negro  obeyed  him 
promptly,  and  apparently  with  but  little  trouble ;  as- 
cending higher  and  higher,  until  no  glimpse  of  his 
squat  figure  could  be  obtained  through  the  dense 
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foliage  which  enveloped  it.     Presently  his  voice  was 
heard  in  a  sort  of  halloo. 

"How  much  f udder  is  got  for  go?" 

"How  high  up  are  you?"  asked  Legrand. 

"Ebber  so  fur,"  replied  the  negro;  "can  see  de 
iky  fru  de  top  ob  de  tree." 

"Never  mind  the  sky,  but  attend  to  what  I  say. 
Look  down  the  trunk  and  count  the  limbs  below  you 
on  this  side.     How  many  limbs  have  you  passed?" 

"One,  two,  tree,  four,  fibe — I  done  pass  fibe  big 
limb,  massa,  pon  dis  side." 

"Then  go  one  limb  higher." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  was  heard  again,  an- 
nouncing that  the  seventh  limb  was  attained. 

"Now,  Jup,"  cried  Legrand,  evidently  much  ex- 
cited, "I  want  you  to  work  your  way  out  upon  that 
limb  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  see  anything  strange, 
let  me  know." 

By  this  time  what  little  doubt  I  might  have  enter- 
tained of  my  poor  friend's  insanity  was  put  finally  at 
rest.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  him 
stricken  with  lunacy,  and  I  became  seriously  anxious 
about  getting  him  home.  While  I  was  pondering 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  Jupiter's  voice  was 
again  heard. 

"Mos  feerd  for  to  ventur  pon  dis  limb  berry  f ar-— 
't  is  dead  limb  pretty  much  all  de  way." 

"Did  you  say  it  was  a  dead  limb,  Jupiter?"  cried 
Legrand  in  a  quavering  voice. 
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"Yes,  massa,  him  dead  as  de  door-nail— done  up 
for  sartain — done  departed  dis  here  life," 

"What  in  the  name  of  heaven  shall  I  do?"  asked 
Legrand,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"Do  I"  said  I,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  interpose 
a  word;  "why  come  home  and  go  to  bed.  Come, 
now  I — ^that's  a  fine  fellow.  It's  getting  late,  and,  be- 
sides you  remember  your  promise." 

"Jupiter,"  cried  he,  without  heeding  me  in  the 
least,  "do  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  Massa  Will,  hear  you  ebber  so  plain." 

"Try  the  wood  well,  then,  with  your  knife,  and 
see  if  you  think  it  very  rotten." 

"Him  rotten,  massa,  sure  nuflF,"  replied  the  negro 
in  a  few  moments,  "but  not  so  berry  rotten  as  mought 
be.  Mought  ventur  out  leetle  way  pon  de  limb  by 
myself,  dat's  true." 

**By  yourself  I — ^what  do  you  mean?" 

"Why  I  mean  de  bug.  'Tis  berry  hebby  bug. 
Spose  I  drop  him  down  fuss,  and  den  de  limb  won't 
break  wid  just  de  weight  ob  one  nigger." 

"You  infernal  scoundrel  1"  cried  Legrand,  appar- 
ently much  relieved,  "what  do  you  mean  by  telling 
me  such  nonsense  as  that?  As  sure  as  you  drop  that 
beetle  I'll  break  your  neck.  Look  here,  Jupiter,  do 
you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  massa,  needn't  hollo  at  poor  nigger  dat 
style." 

"Well  I  now  listen  I — if  you  will  venture  out  on  the 
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limb  as  far  as  you  think  safe,  and  not  let  go  the  beetle, 
I'll  make  you  a  present  of  a  silver  dollar  as  soon  as 
you  get  down." 

"I'm  gwine,  Massa  Will — deed  I  is,"  replied  the 
negro  very  promptly — "mos  out  to  the  eend  now." 

^^Out  to  the  endr  here  fairly  screamed  Legrand; 
"do  you  say  you  are  out  to  the  end  of  that  limb?" 

"Soon  be  to  de  eend,  massa — o-o-o-o-oh!  Lor- 
gol-a-marcy!  what  tj  dis  here  pon  de  tree?" 

"Well!"  cried  Legrand,  highly  delighted,  "what 
is  it?" 

"Why,  taint  noffin  but  a  skull — somebody  bin  lef 
him  head  up  de  tree,  and  de  crows  done  gobble  ebery 
bit  ob  de  meat  off." 

"A  skull,  you  say! — ^very  well! — ^how  is  it  fas- 
tened to  the  limb? — ^what  holds  it  on?" 

"Sure  nuff,  massa; -mus  look.  Why  dis  berry 
curous  sarcumstance,  pon  my  word — dare's  a  great 
big  nail  in  de  skull,  what  fastens  ob  it  on  to  the 
tree." 

"Well,  now,  Jupiter,  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you — do 
you  hear?" 

"Yes,  massa." 

"Pay  attention,  then! — find  the  left  eye  of  the 
skull." 

"Hum!  hoo!  dat's  good  I  why,  dare  aint  no  eye 
lef  at  all." 

"Curse  your  stupidity  I  do  you  know  your  right 
hand  from  your  left?" 
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"Yes,  I  nose  dat — ^nose  all  bout  dat-*-'t  is  my  Icf 
hand  what  I  chops  de  wood  wid." 

"To  be  sure!  you  are  left-handed;  and  your  left 
eye  is  on  the  same  side  as  your  left  hand.  Now,  I 
suppose,  you  can  find  the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  or  the 
place  where  the  left  eye  has  been.  Have  you  found 
it?" 

Here  was  a  long  pause.  At  length  the  negro 
asked : 

"Is  de  lef  eye  of  de  skull  pon  de  same  side  as  de 
lef  hand  of  de  skull,  too? — cause  de  skull  aint  got  not 
a  bit  ob  a  hand  at  all — ^neber  mind  I  I  got  de  lef  eye 
now — here  de  lef  eye !  what  mus  do  wid  it?" 

"Let  the  beetle  drop  through  it,  as  far  as  the  string 
will  reach — ^but  be  careful  and  not  let  go  your  hold 
of  the  string." 

"All  dat  done,  Massa  Will;  mighty  easy  ting  for 
to  put  de  bug  fru  de  hole — look  out  for  him  dare 
below!" 

During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's  per- 
son could  be  seen;  but  the  beetle,  which  he  had  suf- 
fered to  descend,  was  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the 
string,  and  glistened,  like  a  globe  of  burnished  gold, 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  some  of  which  still 
faintly  illumined  the  eminence  upon  which  we  stood. 
The  scarabaeus  hung  quite  clear  of  any  branches, 
and,  if  allowed  to  fall,  would  have  fallen  at  our  feet 
Legrand  immediately  took  the  scythe,  and  cleared 
with  it  a  circular  space,  three  or  four  yards  in  diame- 
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ter,  just  beneath  the  insect,  and,  having  accomplisheJl 
this,  ordered  Jupiter  to  let  go  the  string  and  come 
down  from  the  tree. 

Driving  a  peg,  with  great  nicety,  into  the  ground, 
at  the  precise  spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  my  friend 
now  produced  from  his  pocket  a  tape-measure.  Fas- 
tening one  end  of  this  at  that  point  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  which  was  nearest  the  peg,  he  unrolled  it  till  it 
reached  the  peg,  and  thence  further  unrolled  it,  in 
the  direction  already  established  by  the  two  points  of 
the  tree  and  the  peg,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  feet- 
Jupiter  clearing  away  the  brambles  with  the  scythe. 
At  the  spot  thus  attained  a  second  peg  was  driven, 
and  about  this,  as  a  centre,  a  rude  circle,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  described.  Taking  now  a  spade 
himself,  and  giving  one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  me,  Le- 
grand  begged  us  to  set  about  digging  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  especial  relish  foiii 
such  amusement  at  any  time,  and,  at  that  particular 
moment,  would  most  willingly  have  declined  it;  for 
the  night  was  coming  on,  and  I  felt  much  fatigued 
with  the  exercise  already  taken ;  but  I  saw  no  mode 
of  escape,  and  was  fearful  of  disturbing  my  poor 
friend's  equanimity  by  a  refusal.  Could  I  have  de- 
pended, indeed,  upon  Jupiter's  aid,  I  would  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  get  the  lunatic  home  bjj 
force;  but  I  was  too  well  assured  of  the  old  negroes 
disposition,  to  hope  that  he  would  assist  me,  under 
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any  circumstances,  in  a  personal  contest  with  his  mas- 
ter. I  made  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  been  in- 
fected with  some  of  the  innumerable  Southern  super- 
stitions about  money  buried,  and  that  his  fantasy  had 
received  confirmation  by  the  finding  of  the  scara- 
^aeusy  or  perhaps,  by  Jupiter's  obstinacy  in  maintain- 
ing it  to  be  "a  bug  of  real  gold."  A  mind  disposed 
to  lunacy  would  readily  be  led  away  by  such  sug- 
gestions— especially  if  chiming  in  with  favorite  pre- 
conceived ideas — and  then  I  called  to  mind  the  poor 
Mlow's  speech  about  the  beetle's  being  "the  index  of 
his  fortune."  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  sadly  vexed 
and  puzzled,  but,  at  length,  I  concluded  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity — to  dig  with  a  good  will,  and 
thus  the  sooner  to  convince  the  visionary,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  he  en- 
tertained. 

The  lanterns  having  been  lit,  we  all  fell  to  work 
with  a  zeal  worthy  a  more  rational  cause ;  and,  as  the 
glare  fell  upon  our  persons  and  implements,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  picturesque  a  group  we  com- 
posed, and  how  strange  and  suspicious  our  labors 
must  have  appeared  to  any  interloper  who,  by  chance, 
might  have  stumbled  upon  our  whereabouts. 

We  dug  very  steadily  for  two  hours.  Little  was 
said ;  and  our  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  yelpings 
of  the  dog,  who  took  exceeding  interest  in  our  pro- 
ceedings. He,  at  length,  became  so  obstreperous 
that  we  grew  fearful  of  his  giving  the  alarm  to  some 
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stragglers  in  the  vicinity; — or,  rather,  this  was  the 
apprehension  of  Legrand; — for  myself,  I  should 
have  rejoiced  at  any  interruption  which  might  have 
enabled  me  to  get  the  wanderer  home.  The  noise 
was,  at  length,  very  effectually  silenced  by  Jupiter, 
who,  getting  out  of  the  hole  with  a  dogged  air  of  de- 
liberation, tied  the  brute's  mouth  up  with  one  of  his 
suspenders,  and  then  returned,  with  a  grave  chuckle, 
to  his  task. 

When  the  time  mentioned  had  expired,  we  had 
reached  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  yet  no  signs  of  any 
treasure  became  manifest.  A  general  pause  ensued, 
and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  farce  was  at  an  end.  Le^ 
grand,  however,  although  evidently  much  discon- 
certed, wiped  his  brow  thoughtfully  and  recom- 
menced. We  had  excavated  the  entire  circle  of  four 
feet  diameter,  and  now  we  slightly  enlarged  the  limit, 
and  went  to  the  further  depth  of  two  feet  Still 
nothing  appeared.  The  gold-seeker,  whom  I  sin- 
cerely pitied,  at  length  clambered  from  the  pit,  with 
the  bitterest  disappointment  imprinted  upon  every 
feature,  and  proceeded,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  put 
on  his  coat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  at  the  beginning 
of  his  labor.  In  the  meantime  I  made  no  remark. 
Jupiter,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  began  to  gather 
up  his  tools.  This  done,  and  the  dog  having  been 
unmuzzled,  we  turned  in  profound  silence  toward 
home. 

We  had  taken,  perhaps,  a  dozen  steps  in  this  di« 
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rection,  when,  with  a  loud  oath,  Legrand  strode  up  to 
Jupiter,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar.  The  aston- 
ished negro  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  to  the  fullest 
extent,  let  fall  the  spades,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"You  scoundrel,"  said  Legrand,  hissing  out  the 
syllables  from  between  his  clinched  teeth — "you  in- 
fernal black  villain  I — speak,  I  tell  youl — answer  me 
this  instant,  without  prevarication! — ^which — ^which 
is  your  left  eye?" 

"O,  my  golly,  Massa  Will!  aint  dis  here  my  lef 
eye  for  sartin?"  roared  the  terrified  Jupiter,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  right  organ  of  vision,  and  holding 
it  there  with  a  desperate  pertinacity,  as  if  in  immedi- 
ate dread  of  his  master's  attempt  at  a  gouge. 

"I  thought  so! — I  knew  it!  hurrah!"  vociferated 
Legrand,  letting  the  negro  go,  and  executing  a  series 
of  curvets  and  caracoles,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  valet,  who,  arising  from  his  knees,  looked,  mutely, 
from  his  master  to  myself,  and  then  from  myself  to 
his  master. 

"Come!  we  must  go  back,"  said  the  latter,  "the 
game's  not  up  yet."  And  he  again  led  the  way  to  the 
tulip-tree. 

"Jupiter,"  said  he,  when  we  reached  its  foot, 
"come  here!  Was  the  skull  nailed  to  the  limb  with 
:the  face  outward,  or  with  the  face  to  the  limb?" 

"De  face  was  out,  massa,  so  dat  de  crows  could  get 
ttt  de  eyes  good,  without  any  trouble." 

"Well,  then,  was  it  this  eye  or  that  through  which 
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you  dropped  the  beetle?" — here  Legrand  touched! 
each  of  Jupiter's  eyes. 

"  'Twas  dis  eye,  massa — de  lef  eye — jis  as  you  tell 
me,"  and  here  it  was  his  right  eye  that  the  negro  in- 
dicated. 

"That  will  do — we  must  try  it  again." 
Here  my  friend,  about  whose  madness  I  now  saw, 
or  fancied  I  saw,  certain  indications  of  method,  re- 
moved the  peg  which  marked  the  spot  where  the 
beetle  fell,  to  a  spot  about  three  inches  to  the  west- 
ward of  its  former  position.  Taking,  now,  the  tape- 
measure  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  to  the 
peg,  as  before,  and  continuing  the  extension  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  a  spot  was 
indicated,  removed,  by  several  yards,  from  the  point 
at  which  we  had  been  digging. 

Around  the  new  position  a  circle,  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  former  instance,  was  now  de- 
scribed, and  we  again  set  to  work  with  the  spades.  I 
was  dreadfully  weary,  but,  scarcely  understanding 
what  had  occasioned  the  change  in  my  thoughts,  I 
felt  no  longer  any  great  aversion  from  the  labor  im- 
posed. I  had  become  most  unaccountably  interested 
— nay,  even  excited.  Perhaps  there  was  something, 
amid  all  the  extravagant  demeanor  of  Legrand — 
some  air  of  forethought,  or  of  deliberation — ^which 
impressed  me.  I  dug  eagerly,  and  now  and  then 
caught  myself  actually  looking,  with  something  that 
very  much  resembled  expectation,  for  the  fancied 
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treasure,  the  vision  of  which  had  demented  my  un- 
fortunate companion.  At  a  period  when  such  va- 
garies of  thought  most  fully  possessed  me,  and  when 
we  had  been  at  work  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
were  again  interrupted  by  the  violent  bowlings  of  the 
'dog.  His  uneasiness,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been, 
evidently,  but  the  result  of  playfulness  or  caprice,  but 
he  now  assumed  a  bitter  and  serious  tone.  Upon 
IJupiter's  again  attempting  to  muzzle  him,  he  made 
furious  resistance,  and,  leaping  into  the  hole,  tore  up 
the  mould  frantically  with  his  claws.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds he  had  uncovered  a  mass  of  human  bones,  form- 
ing two  complete  skeletons,  intermingled  with  sev- 
eral buttons  of  metal,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the 
dust  of  decayed  woollen.  One  or  two  strokes  of  a 
spade  upturned  the  blade  of  a  large  Spanish  knife, 
and,  as  we  dug  further,  three  or  four  loose  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  came  to  light. 

At  sight  of  these,  the  joy  of  Jupiter  could  scarcely 
be  restrained,  but  the  countenance  of  his  master  wore 
an  air  of  extreme  disappointment.  He  urged  us, 
however,  to  continue  our  exertions,  and  the  words 
were  hardly  uttered,  when  I  stumbled  and  fell  for- 
ward, having  caught  the  toe  of  my  boot  in  a  large 
ring  of  iron  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  loose  earth. 

We  now  worked  in  earnest,  and  never  did  I  pass 
ten  minutes  of  more  intense  excitement.  During  this 
interval  we  had  fairly  unearthed  an  oblong  chest  of 
wood,  which,  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  won- 
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Herful  hardness,  had  plainly  been  subjected  to  some 
mineralizing  process — perhaps  that  of  the  bichloride 
of  mercury.  This  box  was  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
three  feet  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  It 
was  firmly  secured  by  bands  of  wrought-iron,  riveted, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  open  trellis-work  over  the 
whole.  On  each  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  top,  were 
three  rings  of  iron — six  in  all — ^by  means  of  which  a 
firm  hold  could  be  obtained  by  six  persons.  Our  ut- 
most united  endeavors  served  only  to  disturb  the 
coffer  very  slightly  in  its  bed.  We  at  once  saw  the 
impossibility  of  removing  so  great  a  weight.  Luckily, 
the  sole  fastenings  of  the  lid  consisted  of  two  sliding 
bolts.  These  we  drew  back — ^trembling  and  panting 
with  anxiety.  In  an  instant,  a  treasure  of  incalcu- 
lable value  lay  gleaming  before  us.  As  the  rays  of 
the  lanterns  fell  within  the  pit,  there  flashed  upward 
a  glow  and  a  glare,  from  a  confused  heap  of  gold 
and  of  jewels,  that  absolutely  dazzled  our  eyes. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  I  gazed.  Amazement  was,  of  course,  pre- 
dominant. Legrand  appeared  exhausted  with  excite- 
ment, and  spoke  very  few  words.  Jupiter's  counten- 
ance wore,  for  some  minutes,  as  deadly  a  pallor  as  it 
is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  negro's 
visage  to  assume.  He  seemed  stupefied — thunder- 
stricken.  Presently  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  pit, 
and,  burying  his  naked  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  gold, 
let  them  there  remain,  as  if  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
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bath.  At  lengthy  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed,  at 
if  in  a  soliloquy: 

"And  dis  all  cum  ob  de  goolc-bugl  de  putty  goole* 
bugl  de  poor  little  goole-bug,  what  I  boosed  in  dat 
sabage  kind  ob  style  1  Aint  you  shamed  ob  yourself, 
nigger? — answer  me  datl" 

It  became  necessary,  at  last,  that  I  should  arouse 
both  master  and  valet  to  the  expediency  of  removing 
the  treasure.  It  was  growing  late,  and  it  behooved 
us  to  make  exertion,  that  we  might  get  everything 
housed  before  daylight.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
should  be  done,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  delibera* 
tion — ^so  confused  were  the  ideas  of  all.  We  finally 
lightened  the  box  by  removing  two  thirds  of  its  con- 
tents^ when  we  were  enabled,  with  some  trouble,  to 
raise  it  from  the  hole.  The  articles  tak^i  out  were 
deposited  among  the  brambles,  and  the  dog  left  to 
guard  them,  with  strict  orders  from  Jupiter  neither, 
upon  any  pretence,  to  stir  from  the  spot,  nor  to  open 
his  mouth  until  our  return.  We  then  hurriedly  made 
for  home  with  the  chest;  reaching  the  hut  in  safety^ 
but  after  excessive  toil,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Worn  out  as  we  were,  it  was  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  do  more  immediately.  We  rested  until  two, 
and  had  supper;  starting  for  the  hills  immediately 
afterward,  armed  with  three  stout  sacks,  which,  by 
good  luck,  were  upon  the  premises.  A  little  before 
four  we  arrived  at  the  pit,  divided  the  remainder  of 
the  booty,  as  equally  as  might  be,  among  us,  and^ 
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leaving  the  holes  unfilled,  again  set  out  for  the 
hut,  at  which,  for  the  second  time,  we  deposited! 
our  golden  burdens,  just  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
the  dawn  gleamed  from  over  the  tree-tops  in  the 
east. 

We  were  now  thoroughly  broken  down;  but  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  time  denied  us  repose.  Af- 
ter an  unquiet  slumber  of  some  three  or  four  hours' 
duration,  we  arose,  as  if  by  preconcert,  to  make  exam- 
ination of  our  treasure. 

The  chest  had  been  full  to  the  brim,  and  we  spent 
the  whole  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night 
in  a  scrutiny  of  its  contents.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  order  or  arrangement.  Everything  had  been 
heaped  in  promiscuously.  Having  assorted  all  witK 
care,  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of  even  vaster 
wealth  than  we  had  at  first  supposed.  In  coin  there 
was  rather  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars — estimating  the  value  of  the  pieces,  as^ 
accurately  as  we  could,  by  the  tables  of  the  period. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  silver.  All  was  gold  of 
antique  date  and  of  great  variety — French,  Spanish, 
and  German  money,  with  a  few  English  guineas,  and 
some  counters,  of  which  we  had  never  seen  specimens 
before.  There  were  several  very  large  and  heavy 
coins,  so  worn  that  we  could  make  nothing  of  their 
inscriptions.  There  was  no  American  money.  The 
value  of  the  jewels  we  found  more  difficulty  in  esti- 
rnating.    There  were  diamonds — some  of  them  ex- 
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oeedingly  large  and  fine — a  hundred  and  ten  in  all, 
and  not  one  of  them  small;  eighteen  rubies  of  re- 
markable brilliancy;  three  hundred  and  ten  emer- 
alds, all  very  beautiful;  and  twenty-one  sapphires, 
with  an  opal.  These  stones  had  all  been  broken  from 
their  settings  and  thrown  loose  in  the  chest.  The 
settings  themselves,  which  we  picked  out  from  among 
the  other  gold,  appeared  to  have  been  beaten  up  with 
hammers,  as  if  to  prevent  identification.  Besides  all 
this,  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  solid  gold  ornaments 
— ^nearly  two  hundred  massive  finger  and  ear  rings — 
rich  chains — thirty  of  these,  if  I  remember— eighty- 
three  very  large  and  heavy  crucifixes — five  gold  cen- 
sers of  great  value — a  prodigious  golden  punch- 
bowl, ornamented  with  richly  chased  vine-leaves  and 
Bacchanalian  figures;  with  two  sword-handles  ex- 
quisitely embossed,  and  many  other  smaller  articles 
which  I  cannot  recollect.  The  weight  of  these  valu- 
ables exceeded  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois ;  and  in  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  superb  gold  watches ;  three 
of  the  number  being  worth  each  five  hundred  dollars, 
if  one.  Many  of  them  were  very  old,  and  as  time- 
keepers valueless;  the  works  having  suffered,  more 
or  less,  from  corrosion — but  all  were  richly  jewelled 
and  in  cases  of  great  worth.  We  estimated  the  entire 
contents  of  the  chest,  that  night,  at  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars ;  and,  upon  the  subsequent  disposal  of 
the  trinkets  and  jewels  (a  few  being  retained  for  our 
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own  use),  it  was  found  that  we  had  greatly  under^ 
valued  the  treasure. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  concluded  our  examina- 
tion, and  the  intense  excitement  of  the  time  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  Legrand,  who  saw  that  I  was 
dying  with  impatience  for  a  solution  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary riddle,  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

"You  remember,"  said  he,  "the  night  when  I 
handed  you  the  rough  sketch  I  had  made  of  the 
scarabaeus.  You  recollect,  also,  that  I  became  quite 
vexed  at  you  for  insisting  that  my  drawing  resembled 
a  death's-head.  When  you  first  made  this  assertion 
I  thought  you  were  jesting ;  but  afterward  I  called  to 
mind  the  peculiar  spots  on  the  back  of  the  insect,  and 
admitted  to  myself  that  your  remark  had  some  little 
foundation  in  fact.  Still,  the  sneer  at  my  graphic 
powers  irritated  me — for  I  am  considered  a  good  ar- 
tist— and,  therefore,  when  you  handed  me  the  scrap 
of  parchment,  I  was  about  to  crumple  it  up  and 
throw  it  angrily  into  the  fire." 

"The  scrap  of  paper,  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"No;  it  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  paper, 
and  at  first  I  supposed  it  to  be  such,  but  when  I  came 
to  draw  upon  it,  I  discovered  it,  at  once,  to  be  a  piece 
of  very  thin  parchment.  It  was  quite  dirty,  you  re- 
member. Well,  as  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  crumpling 
it  up,  my  glance  fell  upon  the  sketch  at  which  you 
had  been  looking,  and  you  may  imagine  my  astonish- 
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ment  when  I  perceived,  in  fact,  the  figure  of  z 
death's-head  just  where,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  made 
the  drawing  of  the  beetle.  For  a  moment  I  was  too 
much  amazed  to  think  with  accuracy.  I  knew  that 
my  design  was  very  different  in  detail  from  this — al- 
though there  was  a  certain  similarity  in  general  out- 
line. Presently  I  took  a  candle,  and  seating  myself 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  proceeded  to  scrutinize 
the  parchment  more  closely.  Upon  turning  it  over, 
I  saw  my  own  sketch  upon  the  reverse,  just  as  I  had! 
made  it.  My  first  idea,  now,  was  mere  surprise  at 
the  really  remarkable  similarity  of  outline-r-at  the 
singular  coincidence  involved  in  the  fact  that,  un- 
known to  me,  there  should  have  been  a  skull  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  parchment,  immediately  beneath 
my  figure  of  the  scarabaeus,  and  that  his  skull,  not 
only  in  outline,  but  in  size,  should  so  closely  resemble 
my  drawing.  I  say  the  singularity  of  this  coinci- 
dence absolutely  stupefied  me  for  a  time.  This  is  the 
usual  effect  of  such  coincidences.  The  mind  strug- 
gles to  establish  a  connection — a  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect — ^and,  being  unable  to  do  so,  suffers  a  spe- 
cies of  temporary  paralysis.  But,  when  I  recovered 
Ifrom  this  stupor,  there  dawned  upon  me  gradually  a 
conviction  which  startled  me  even  far  more  than  the 
coincidence.  I  began  distinctly,  positively,  to  re- 
member that  there  had  been  no  drawing  upon  the 
parchment  wheni  made  my  sketch  of  the  scarabaeus. 
I  became  perfectly  certain  of  this;  for  I  recollected 
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turning  up  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  in  search 
of  the  cleanest  spot.  Had  the  skull  been  lliere  then, 
of  course  I  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it  Here 
was  indeed  a  mystery  which  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
explain;  but,  even  at  that  early  moment,  there 
seemed  to  glimmer,  faintly,  within  the  most  remote 
and  secret  chambers  of  my  intellect,  a  glow-worm- 
like conception  of  that  truth  which  last  night's  ad- 
venture brought  to  so  magnificent  a  demonstration. 
I  arose  at  once,  and  putting  the  parchment  securely 
away,  dismissed  all  further  reflection  until  I  should 
be  alone. 

"When  you  had  gone,  and  when  Jupiter  was  fast 
asleep,  I  betook  myself  to  a  more  methodical  investi- 
gation of  the  aflfair.  In  the  first  place  I  considered 
the  manner  in  which  the  parchment  had  come  into 
my  possession.  The  spot  where  we  discovered  the 
scarabaeus  was  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  about  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  island,  and  but  a  short  distance 
above  highwater  mark.  Upon  my  taking  hold  of  it, 
it  gave  me  a  sharp  bite,  which  caused  me  to  let  it 
drop.  Jupiter,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  before 
seizing  the  insect,  which  had  flown  toward  him, 
looked  about  him  for  a  leaf,  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture, by  which  to  take  hold  of  it.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  his  eyes,  and  mine  also,  fell  upon  the  scrap 
of  parchment,  which  I  then  supposed  to  be  paper. 
It  was  lying  half  buried  in  the  sand,  a  comer  sticking 
up.    Near  the  spot  where  we  found  it  I  observed  the 
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remnants  of  the  hull  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  a 
ship^s  long-boat.  The  wreck  seemed  to  have  been 
there  for  a  very  great  while ;  for  the  resemblance  to 
boat  timbers  could  scarcely  be  traced. 

"Well,  Jupiter  picked  up  the  parchment, 
wrapped  the  beetle  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  me.  Soon  af- 
terward we  turned  to  go  home,  and  on  the  way  met 

Lieutenant  G .     I  showed  him  the  insect,  and  he 

begged  me  to  let  him  take  it  to  the  fort.  Upon  my 
consenting,  he  thrust  it  forthwith  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  without  the  parchment  in  which  it  had  been 
wrapped,  and  which  I  had  continued  to  hold  in  my 
hand  during  his  inspection.  Perhaps  he  dreaded  my 
changing  my  mind,  and  thought  it  best  to  make  sure 
of  the  prize  at  once — ^you  know  how  enthusiastic  he 
is  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Natural  History.  At 
the  same  time,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  must 
have  deposited  the  parchment  in  my  own  pocket. 

"You  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the  table,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  sketch  of  the  beetle,  I  found 
no  paper  where  it  was  usually  kept.  I  looked  in  the 
drawer,  and  found  none  there.  I  searched  my 
pockets,  hoping  to  find  an  old  letter,  when  my  hand 
fell  upon  the  parchment.  I  thus  detail  the  precise 
mode  in  which  it  came  into  my  possession;  for  the 
circumstances  impressed  me  with  peculiar  force. 

"No  doubt  you  will  think  me  fanciful — but  I  had 
already  established  a  kind  of  connection.  I  had  put 
together  two  links  of  a  great  chain.   There  was  a  boat 
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lying  upon  a  sea-coast,  and  not  far  from  the  boat  was 
a  parchment — not  a  paper — ^with  a  skull  depicted 
upon  it.  You  will,  of  course,  ask:  Where  is  the  con- 
nection?' I  reply  that  the  skull,  or  death's-head,  is 
the  well-known  emblem  of  the  pirate.  The  flag  of 
the  death's-head  is  hoisted  in  all  engagements. 

"I  have  said  that  the  scrap  was  parchment,  and 
not  paper.  Parchment  is  durable — almost  imperish- 
able. Matters  of  little  moment  are  rarely  consigned 
to  parchment;  since,  for  the  mere  ordinary  purposes 
of  drawing  or  writing,  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted 
as  paper.  This  reflection  suggested  some  meaning — 
some  relevancy — in  the  death's-head.  I  did  not  fail 
to  observe,  also,  the  form  of  the  parchment.  Al- 
though one  of  its  corners  had  been,  by  some  accident, 
destroyed,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  original  form  was 
oblong.  It  was  just  such  a  slip,  indeed,  as  might 
have  been  chosen  for  a  memorandum — for  a  record 
of  something  to  be  long  remembered  and  carefully] 
preserved." 

"But,"  I  interposed,  "you  say  that  the  skull  was 
not  upon  the  parchment  when  you  made  the  drawing 
of  the  beetle.  How  then  do  you  trace  any  connec- 
tion between  the  boat  and  the  skull — since  this  latter, 
according  to  your  own  admission,  must  have  been  de- 
signed (God  only  knows  how  or  by  whom)  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  your  sketching  the  scarabaeus?'* 

"Ah,  hereupon  turns  the  whole  mystery;  althougK 
Mie  secret,  at  this  point,  I  had  comparatively  little 
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yifficulty  in  solving.  My  steps  were  sure,  and  could 
aflPord  but  a  single  result.  I  reasoned,  for  example, 
thus :  When  I  drew  the  scarabaeus,  there  was  no  skull 
apparent  upon  the  parchment.  When  I  had  com- 
pleted the  drawing  I  gave  it  to  you,  and  observed 
you  narrowly  until  you  returned  it.  You,  therefore, 
did  not  design  the  skull,  and  no  one  else  was  present 
to  do  it.  Then  it  was  not  done  by  human  agency. 
And  nevertheless  it  was  done. 

"At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I  endeavored  to 
remember,  and  did  remember,  with  entire  distinct- 
ness, every  incident  which  occurred  about  the  period 
in  question.  The  weather  was  chilly  (O  rare  and 
happy  accident  I)  and  a  fire  was  blazing  upon  the 
hearth.  I  was  heated  with  exercise,  and  sat  near 
the  table.  You,  however,  had  drawn  a  chair  close 
to  the  chimney.  Just  as  I  placed  the  parchment  in 
ygur  hand,  and  as  you  were  in  the  act  of  inspecting  it, 
Wolf,  the  Newfoundland,  entered,  and  leaped  upon 
your  shoulders.  With  your  left  hand  you  caressed 
him  and  kept  him  off,  while  your  right,  holding  the 
parchment,  was  permitted  to  fall  listlessly  between 
your  knees,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  fire.  At  one 
moment  I  thought  the  blaze  had  caught  it,  and  was 
about  to  caution  you,  but,  before  I  could  speak,  you 
had  withdrawn  it,  and  were  engaged  in  its  examina- 
tion. When  I  considered  all  these  particulars,  I 
doubted  not  for  a  moment  that  heat  had  been  the 
agent  in  bringing  to  light,  upon  the  parchment,  the 
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skull  which  I  saw  designed  upon  it.  You  are  well 
aware  that  chemical  preparations  exist,  and  have  ex- 
isted time  out  of  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  upon  either  paper  or  vellum,  so  that  the 
characters  shall  become  visible  only  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  ZafiPre,  digested  in  aqua  regia, 
and  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 
sometimes  employed ;  a  green  tint  results.  The  reg- 
ulus  of  cobalt,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  gives  a 
red.  These  colors  disappear  at  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals after  the  material  written  upon  cools,  but 
again  become  apparent  upon  the  re-application  of 
heat. 

"I  now  scrutinized  the  death's-head  with  care.  Its 
outer  edges — the  edges  of  the  drawing  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  vellum — ^were  far  more  distinct  than  the 
others.  It  was  clear  that  the  action  of  the  caloric 
had  been  imperfect  or  unequal.  I  immediately 
kindled  a  fire,  and  subjected  every  portion  of  the 
parchment  to  a  glowing  heat.  At  first,  the  only  ef- 
fect was  the  strengthening  of  the  faint  lines  in  the 
skull ;  but,  upon  persevering  in  the  experiment,  there 
became  visible,  at  the  corner  of  the  slip,  diagonally 
opposite  to  the  spot  in  which  the  death's-head  was  de- 
lineated, the  figure  of  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
goat.  A  closer  scrutiny,  however,  satisfied  me  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  kid." 

"Hal  ha  I"  said  I,  "to  be  sure  I  have  no  right  to 
laugh  at  you — a  million  and  a  half  of  money  is  too 
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serious  a  matter  for  mirth — ^but  you  are  not  about  to 
establish  a  third  link  in  your  chain — ^you  will  not  find 
any  especial  connection  between  your  pirates  and  a 
goat;  pirates,  you  know,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
goats;  they  appertain  to  the  farming  interest." 

"But  I  have  just  said  that  the  figure  was  not  that 
of  a  goat." 

"Well,  a  kid  then — pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

"Pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,"  said  Legrand, 
"You  may  have  heard  of  one  Captain  Kidd.  I  at 
once  looked  upon  the  figure  of  the  animal  as  a  kind 
of  punning  or  hieroglyphical  signature.  I  say  sig- 
nature; because  its  position  upon  the  vellum  sug- 
gested this  idea.  The  death's-head  at  the  corner  di- 
agonally opposite  had,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  of 
a  stamp,  or  seal.  But  I  was  sorely  put  out  by  the 
absence  of  all  else — of  the  body  to  my  imagined  in- 
strument— of  the  text  for  my  context." 

"I  presume  you  expected  to  find  a  letter  between 
the  stamp  and  the  signature." 

"Something  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  irre- 
sistibly impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  some  vast 
good  fortune  impending.  I  can  scarcely  say  why. 
iPerhaps,  after  all,  it  was  rather  a  desire  than  an 
actual  belief; — but  do  you  know  that  Jupiter's  silly 
words,  about  the  bug  being  of  solid  gold,  had  a  re- 
markable effect  upon  my  fancy?  And  then  the  series 
of  accidents  and  coincidences — these  were  so  very  ex- 
traordinary.    Do  you  observe  how  mere  an  accident 
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it  was  that  these  events  should  have  occurred  upon 
the  sole  day  of  all  the  year  in  which  it  has  been,  or 
may  be,  sufficiently  cool  for  fire,  and  that  without  the 
fire,  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  dog  at  the 
precise  moment  in  which  he  appeared,  I  should  never 
have  become  aware  of  the  death's-head,  and  so  never 
the  possessor  of  the  treasure?" 

"But  proceed — I  am  all  impatience." 
"Well;  you  have  heard,  of  course,  the  many 
stories  current — the  thousand  vague  rumors  afloat 
about  money  buried,  somewhere  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  by  Kidd  and  his  associates.  These  rumors 
must  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  And  that 
the  rumors  have  existed  so  long  and  so  continuously 
could  have  resulted,  it  appeared  to  me,  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  buried  treasure  still  remaining 
entombed.  Had  Kidd  concealed  his  plunder  for  a 
time,  and  afterward  reclaimed  it,  the  rumors  would 
scarcely  have  reached  us  in  their  present  unvarying 
form.  You  will  observe  that  the  stories  told  are  all 
about  money-seekers,  not  about  money-finders.  Had 
the  pirate  recovered  his  money,  there  the  affair  would 
have  dropped.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  accident 
— say  the  loss  of  a  memorandum  indicating  its  local- 
ity— had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  recovering  it, 
and  that  this  accident  had  become  known  to  his  fol- 
lowers, who  otherwise  might  never  have  heard  that 
treasure  had  been  concealed  at  all,  and  who,  busying 
themselves  in  vain,  because  unguided,  attempts  to  re- 
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gain  it,  had  given  first  birth,  and  then  universal  cur- 
rency, to  the  reports  which  are  now  so  common. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  important  treasure  being 
unearthed  along  the  coast?" 

"Never." 

"But  that  Kidd's  accumulations  were  immense^  is 
well  known.  I  took  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
the  earth  still  held  them;  and  you  will  scarcely  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  felt  a  hope,  nearly 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  parchment  so 
strangely  found  involved  a  lost  record  of  the  place 
of  deposit." 

"But  how  did  you  piroceed?" 

"I  held  the  vellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  increas- 
ing the  heat;  but  nothing  appeared.  I  now  thought 
it  possible  that  the  coating  of  dirt  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure ;  so  I  carefully  rinsed  the 
parchment  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it,  and,  hav- 
ing done  this,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skull 
downward,  and  put  the  pan  upon  a  furnace  of 
lighted  charcoal.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  pan  having 
become  thoroughly  heated,  I  removed  the  slip,  and, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  found  it  spotted,  in  several 
places,  with  what  appeared  to  be  figures  arranged 
in  lines.  Again  I  placed  it  in  the  pan,  and  suffered 
it  to  remain  another  minute.  Upon  taking  it  oflP,  the 
whole  was  just  as  you  see  it  now." 

Here  Legrand,  having  reheated  the  parchment, 
submitted  it  to  my  inspection.    The  following  char- 
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I  acters  were  rudely  traced,  in  a  red  tint,  between  the 
I  death's-head  and  the  goat: 

53m305))6*;4826)4t.)4t)58o6*;48t8f6o))85;it(;:t*8t83 
(88)5*t;46(;88*96*?;8)*t(;485);5tt2:n(;4956*2(5*-4)8f8* 
;4o69285);)6t8)4tt;i(j9;48o8i;8:8ti;48t85;4)485t5288o6*8i( 
t9;48;(88;4)l:?34;48)4j:;i6i;:i88;l:?; 

"But,"  said  I,  returning  him  the  slip,  "I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.    Were  all  the  jewels  of 
Golconda  awaiting  me  upon  my  solution  of  this 
enigma,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  unable  to 
earn  them." 
i        "And  yet,"  said  Legrand,  "the  solution  is  by  no 
means  so  difBcult  as  you  might  be  led  to  imagine  from 
the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  characters :  these  char- 
1  acters,  as  any  one  might  readily  guess,  form  a  cipher 
I  — that  is  to  say,  they  convey  a  meaning;  but  then, 
!  from  what  is  known  of  Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose 
;  him  capable  of  constructing  any  of  the  more  abstruse 
',  cryptographs.     I  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  this 
was  of  a  simple  species — such,  however,  as  would  ap- 
pear, to  the  crude  intellect  of  the  sailor,  absolutely 
I  insoluble  without  the  key." 
"And  you  really  solved  it?" 
"Readily;  I  have  solved  others  of  an  abstruseness 
,  ten  thousand  times  greater.     Circumstances,  and  a 
i  certain  bias  of  mind,  have  led  me  to  take  interest  in 
,  such  riddles,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma  of  the  kind 
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which  human  ingenuity  may  not,  by  proper  applica- 
tion, resolve.  In  fact,  having  once  established  con- 
nected and  legible  characters,  I  scarcely  gave  a 
thought  to  the  mere  difficulty  of  developing  their 
import. 

"In  the  present  case — ^indeed  in  all  cases  of  secret 
writing — the  first  question  regards  the  language  of 
the  cipher;  for  the  principles  of  solution,  so  far,  es- 
pecially, as  the  more  simple  ciphers  are  concerned, 
depend  upon,  and  are  varied  by,  the  genius  of  the 
particular  idiom.  In  general,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  experiment  (directed  by  probabilities),  of  every 
tongue  known  to  him  who  attempts  the  solution,  un- 
til the  true  one  be  attained.  But,  with  the  cipher  now 
before  us,  all  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  signature. 
The  pun  upon  the  word  *Kidd'  is  appreciable  in  no 
other  language  than  the  English.  But  for  this  con- 
sideration I  should  have  begun  my  attempts  with  the 
Spanish  and  French,  as  the  tongues  in  which  a  secret 
of  this  kind  would  most  naturally  have  been  written 
by  a  pirate  of  the  Spanish  main.  As  it  was,  I  as- 
sumed the  cryptograph  to  be  English. 

"You  observe  there  are  no  divisions  between  the 
words.  Had  there  been  divisions,  the  task  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  In  such  case  I  should 
have  commenced  with  a  collation  and  analysis  of  the 
shorter  words,  and,  had  a  word  of  a  single  letter  oc- 
curred, as  is  most  likely  (a  or  /,  for  example),  I 
should  have  considered  the  solution  as  assured.     But, 
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there  being  no  division,  my  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
the  predominant  letters,  as  well  as  the  least  frequent. 
Counting  all,  I  constructed  a  table,  thus : 


Of  the  character  8  there  are  33. 

y 

'    26. 

4       ' 

H  : 

*  >9. 
'       16. 

*  >3. 

5  ' 

6  ♦ 

'       12. 
'        u. 

0       « 

8. 
6. 

92       ♦ 

5- 

=  3       ' 
?       ' 

IF    ; 

4- 
3' 

•  2. 

♦  I. 

"Now,  in  English,  the  letter  which  most  fre- 
.  fluently  occurs  is  e.    Afterward,  the  succession  runs 
thus  laoidhnrstuycfglmwbkpqxz.  E  pre- 
dominates so  remarkably  that  an  individual  sentence 
of  any  length  is  rarely  seen,  in  which  it  is  not  the  pre- 
"  vailing  character. 

"Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning,  the 
groundwork  for  something  more  than  a  mere  guess. 
The  general  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  table  is 
obvious ;  but,  in  this  particular  cipher,  we  shall  only 
very'partially  require  its  aid.  As  our  predominant 
character  is  8,  we  will  commence  by  assuming  it  as 
the  e  of  the  natural  alphabet.  To  verify  the  suppo- 
,  sition,  let  us  observe  if  the  8  be  seen  often  in  couples 
— for  e  is  doubled  with  great  frequency  in  English — 
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in  such  words,  for  example,  as  *meet,'  ^flcct,'  'speed,' 
'seen,'  *been,'  'agree,'  etc.  In  the  present  instance  we 
see  it  doubled  no  less  than  five  times,  although  the 
cryptograph  is  brief. 

"Let  us  assume  8,  then,  as  e.  Now,  of  all  wards 
in  the  language,  'the'  is  the  most  usual;  let  us  see, 
therefore,  whether  there  are  not  repetitions  of  any 
three  characters,  in  the  same  order^of  collocation,  the 
last  of  them  being  8,  If  we  discover  repetitions  of 
such  letters,  so  arranged,  they  will  most  probably  rep- 
resent the  word  'the.'  Upon  inspection,  we  find  no 
less  than  seven  such  arrangements,  the  characters  be- 
ing 4 ;  8.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that ;  represents 
t,  4  represents  h,  and  8  represents  e — the  last  being 
now  well  confirmed.  Thus  a  great  step  has  been 
taken. 

"But  having  established  a  single  word,  we  are 
enabled  to  establish  a  vastly  important  point;  that  is 
to  say,  several  commencements  and  terminations  of 
other  words.  Let  us  refer,  for  example,  to  the  last 
instance  but  one,  in  which  the  combination  ;48  occurs 
— not  far  from  the  end  of  the  cipher.  We  know  that 
the  ;  immediately  ensuing  is  the  commencement  of  a 
word,  and,  of  the  six  characters  succeeding  this  'the,' 
we  are  cognizant  of  no  less  than  five.  Let  us  set 
these  characters  down,  thus,  by  the  letters  we  know 
them  to  represent,  leaving  a  space  for  the  unknown : 

t  ccth. 

"Here  we  are  enabled,  at  once,  to  discard  the  Hhl 
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ts  forming  no  portion  of  the  word  commencing  witK 
the  first  t;  since,  by  experiment  of  the  entire  alphabet 
for  a  letter  adapted  to  the  vacancy,  we  perceive  that 
no  word  can  be  formed  of  which  this  th  can  be  a  part. 
We  are  thus  narrowed  into 

t  cc, 

and,  going  through  the  alphabet,  if  necessary,  as  be- 
fore, we  arrive  at  the  word  'tree,*  as  the  sole  possible 
reading.  We  thus  gain  another  letter,  r,  represented 
by  (,  with  the  words  'the  tree'  in  juxtaposition. 

"Looking  beyond  these  words,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  again  see  the  combination  ;48,  and  employ, 
it  by  way  of  termination  to  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes.   We  have  thus  this  arrangement: 

the  tree  ;4(J?34  the, 

or,  substituting  the  natural  letters,  where  known,  it 
reads  thus: 

the  tree  thrj?3h  the. 

"Now,  if,  in  place  of  the  unknown  characters,  we 
leave  blank  spaces,  or  substitute  dots,  we  read  thus: 

the  tree  thr...h  the, 

when  the  word  HhrougV  makes  itself  evident  at  once. 
But  this  discovery  gives  us  three  new  letters,  o,  u,  and 
g,  represented  by  J  ?  and  3. 

"Looking,  now,  narrowly,  through  the  cipher  for 
combinations  of  known  characters,  we  find,  not  veryj 
far  from  the  beginning,  this  arrangement, 

85(88,  or  egree, 
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which,  plainly,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  word  Megrce/ 
and  gives  us  another  letter,  d,  represented  by  f. 

"Four  letters  beyond  the  word  ^degree,*  we  per- 
ceive the  combination 

;46(;88*. 

"Translating  the  known  characters,  and  repre- 
senting the  unknown  by  dqte,  as  before,  we  read  thus : 

th.itee., 

an  arrangement  immediately  suggestive  of  the  word 
^thirteen,*  and  again  furnishing  us  with  two  new 
characters,  i  and  n,  represented  by  6  and  *. 

"Referring,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  the  crypto- 
graph, we  find  the  combination, 

ssttt. 
"Translating,  as  before,  we  obtain 

.good, 

which  assures  us  that  the  first  letter  is  A,  and  that  the 
first  two  words  are  *A  good.' 

"It  is  now  time  that  we  arrange  our  key,  as  far  as 
discovered,  in  a  tabular  form,  to  avoid  confusion.  It 
will  stand  thus : 

5  represents  a 

t     "     d 

8         «'         e 

3  "  g 

4  "  h 

6  '«  i 
*  "  n 

X  "  o 

(  "  r 

;       "       t 
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"We  have,  therefore,  no  less  than  ten  of  the  most 
important  letters  represented,  and  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  details  of  the  solution.  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  ciphers  of  this 
nature  are  readily  soluble,  and  to  give  you  some  in- 
sight into  the  rationale  of  their  development.  But 
be  assured  that  the  specimen  before  us  appertains  to 
the  very  simplest  species  of  cryptograph.  It  now 
only  remains  to  give  you  the  full  translation  of  the 
characters  upon  the  parchment,  as  unriddled.  Here 
it  is : 

"  'A  good  glass  in  the  bishop^s  hostel  tn  the  deviVs 
seat  forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes  northeast 
and  by  north  main  branch  seventh  limb  east  side 
shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death^s-head  a  bee  line 
from  the  tree  through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out/  " 

"But,"  said  I,  "the  enigma  seems  still  in  as  bad  a 
condition  as  ever.  How  is  it  possible  to  extort  a 
meaning  from  all  this  jargon  about  ^devil's  seats,* 
'death's-heads,'  and  'bishop's  hotels'?" 

"I  confess,"  replied  Legrand,  "that  the  matter 
still  wears  a  serious  aspect,  when  regarded  with  a 
casual  glance.  My  first  endeavor  was  to  divide  the 
sentence  into  the  natural  division  intended  by  the 
cryptographist." 

"You  mean,  to  punctuate  it?" 

"Something  of  that  kind." 

"But  how  was  it  possible  to  eflPect.this?" 
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"I  reflected  that  it  had  been  a  point  with  the 
writer  to  run  his  words  together  without  division,  so 
as  to  increase  the  difBculty  of  solution.  Now,  a  not 
over-acute  man,  in  pursuing  such  an  object,  would  be 
nearly  certain  to  overdo  the  matter.  When,  in  the 
course  of  his  composition,  he  arrived  at  a  break  in  his 
subject  which  would  naturally  require  a  pause,  or  a 
point,  he  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  run  his  char- 
acters, at  this  place,  more  than  usually  close  together. 
If  you  will  observe  the  manuscript  in  the  present  in- 
stance, you  will  easily  detect  five  such  cases  of  un- 
usual crowding.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  I  made  the 
;  'division  thus : 

"  ^A  good  glass  in  the  Bishop's  hostel  in  the 
^Devil's  seat — forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes 
^-northeast  and  by  north — main  branch  seventh  limb 
east  side — shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head 

\  ^—a  bee-line  from  the  tree  through  the  shot  fifty  feet 

Imt/'' 

"Even  this  division,"  said  I,  "leaves  me  still  in  the 
dark." 

"It  left  me  also  in  the  dark,"  replied  Legrand, 
"for  a  few  days;  during  which  I  made  diligent  in- 
quiry, in  the  neighborhood  of  Sullivan's  Island,  for 
any  building  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  ^Bish- 
op's Hotel';  for,  of  course,  I  dropped  the  obsolete 
word  ^hostel.'  Gaining  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  on  the  point  of  extending  my  sphere  of 
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Bearchy  and  proceeding  in  a  more  systematic  manner, 
when,  one  morning,  it  entered  into  my  head,  quite 
suddenly,  that  this  ^Bishop's  HosteP  might  have  some 
reference  to  an  old  family,  of  the  name  of  Bessop, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  held  possession  of  an 
ancient  manor-house,  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  island.  I  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
plantation,  and  reinstituted  my  inquiries  among  the 
older  negroes  of  the  place.  At  length  one  of  the 
most  aged  of  the  women  said  that  she  had  heard  of 
such  a  place  as  Bessop^s  Castle,  and  thought  that  she 
could  guide  me  to  it,  but  that  it  was  not  a  castle,  nor  a 
tavern,  but  a  high  rock. 

I  offered  to  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble,  and,  after 
some  demur,  she  consented  to  accompany- me  to  the 
spot  We  found  it  without  much  difficulty,  when, 
dismissing  her,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  place. 
The  'castle*  consisted  of  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
cliffs  and  rocks — one  of  the  latter  being  quite  remark- 
able for  its  height  as  well  as  for  its  insulated  and 
artificial  appearance.  I  clambered  to  its  apex,  and 
then  felt  much  at  a  loss  as  to  what  should  be 
next  done. 

"While  I  was  busied  in  reflection,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock, 
perhaps  a  yard  below  the  summit  upon  which  I  stood. 
This  ledge  projected  about  eighteen  inches,  and  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  while  a  niche  in  the  cliflB 
just  above  it  gave  it  a  rude  resemblance  to  one  of  the^ 
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hollow-backed  chairs  used  by  our  ancestors.  I  made 
no  doubt  that  here  was  the  ^devil's-seat'  alluded  to  in 
the  manuscript,  and  now  I  seemed  to  grasp  the  full 
secret. 

"The  ^good  glass/  I  knew,  could  have  reference 
to  nothing  but  a  telescope;  for  the  word  'glass'  is 
rarely  employed  in  any  other  sense  by  seamen.  Now 
here,  I  at  once  saw,  was  a  telescope  to  be  used,  and  a 
definite  point  of  view,  admitting  no  variation,  from 
which  to  use  it.  Nor  did  I  hesitate  to  believe  that 
the  phrases,  'forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes/ 
and  'northeast  and  by  north,'  were  intended  as  di- 
rections for  the  levelling  of  the  glass.  Greatly  ex- 
cited by  these  discoveries,  I  hurried  home,  procured 
a  telescope,  and  returned  to  the  rock. 

"I  let  myself  down  to  the  ledge,  and  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  retain  a  seat  upon  it  except  in  one 
particular  position.  This  fact  confirmed  my  pre- 
conceived idea.  I  proceeded  to  use  the  glass.  Of 
course,  the  'forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes' 
could  allude  to  nothing  but  elevation  above  the  visi- 
ble horizon,  since  the  horizontal  direction  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  words,  'northeast  and  by  north.' 
This  latter  direction  I  at  once  established  by  means 
of  a  pocket-compass ;  then,  pointing  the  glass  as  nearly 
at  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees  of  elevation  as  I 
could  do  it  by  guess,  I  moved  it  cautiously  up  or 
(down,  until  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  circular 
rift  or  opening  in  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree  that 
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overtopped  its  fellows  in  the  distance.  In  the  centre 
of  this  rift  I  perceived  a  white  spot,  but  could  not, 
at  first,  distinguish  what  it  was.  Adjusting  the  focus 
of  the  telescope,  I  again  looked,  and  now  made  it  out 
to  be  a  human  skull. 

"Upon  this  discovery  I  was  so  sanguine  as  to  con- 
sider the  enigma  solved;  for  the  phrase,  'main 
branch,  seventh  limb,  east  side,'  could  refer  only  to 
the  position  of  the  skull  upon  the  tree,  while  'shoot 
from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head'  admitted,  also, 
of  but  one  interpretation,  in  regard  to  a  search  for 
buried  treasure.  I  perceived  that  the  design  was  to 
'drop  a  bullet  from  the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  and  that  a 
bee-line,  or,  in  other  words,  a  straight  line,  drawn 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  through  'the  shot' 
Xor  the  spot  where  the  bullet  fell),  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  would  indicate  a 
definite  point — and  beneath  this  point  I  thought 
it  at  least  possible  that  a  deposit  of  value  lay  con- 
cealed." 

"All  this,"  I  said,  "is  exceedingly  clear,  and,  al- 
though ingenious,  still  simple  and  explicit.  When 
you  left  the  Bishop's  Hotel,  what  then?" 

"Why,  having  carefully  taken  the  bearings  of  the 
tree,  I  turned  homeward.  The  instant  that  I  left 
*the  devil's  seat,'  however,  the  circular  rift  vanished ; 
nor  could  I  get  a  glimpse  of  it  afterward,  turn  as  I 
would.  What  seems  to  me  the  chief  ingenuity  in  this 
whole  business  is  the  fact  (for  repeated  experiment 
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has  convinced  me  it  is  a  fact)  that  the  circular  open- 
ing in  question  is  visible  from  no  other  attainable 
point  of  view  than  that  aflforded  by  the  narrow  ledge 
upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 

"In  this  expedition  to  the  'Bishop's  Hotel'  I  had 
been  attended  by  Jupiter,  who  had,  no  doubt,  ob- 
served, for  some  weeks  past,  the  abstraction  of  my 
demeanor,  and  took  especial  care  not  to  leave  me 
alone.  But,  on  the  next  day,  getting  up  very  early,  I 
contrived  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  went  into  the  hills 
in  search  of  the  tree.  After  much  toil  I  found  it 
When  I  came  home  at  night  my- valet  proposed  to 
give  me  a  flogging.  With  the  rest  of  the  adventure 
I  believe  you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself." 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "you  missed  the  spot,  in  the 
first  attempt  at  digging,  through  Jupiter's  stupidity 
in  letting  the  bug  fall  through  the  right  instead  of 
through  the  left  eye  of  the  skull." 

"Precisely.  This  mistake  made  a  difference  of 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  'shot' — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  position  of  the  peg  nearest  the  tree ;  and 
had  the  treasure  been  beneath  the  'shot,'  the  error 
would  have  been  of  little  moment;  but  'the  shot,' 
together  with  the  nearest  point  of  the  tree,  were 
merely  two  points  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
direction ;  of  course  the  error,  however  trivial  in  the 
beginning,  increased  as  we  proceeded  with  the  line, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  gone  fifty  feet  threw  us  quite 
off  the  scent.    But  for  my  deep-seated  impressions 
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that  treasure  was  here  somewhere  actually  buried, 
we  might  have  had  all  our  labor  in  vain." 

"But  your  grandiloquence  and  your  conduct 
in  swinging  the  beetle — how  excessively  odd!  I 
was  sure  you  were  mad.  And  why  you  did  insist 
upon  letting  fall  the  bug,  instead  of  a  bullet,  from 
the  skull?" 

"Why,  to  be  frank,  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed  by 
your  evident  suspicions  touching  my  sanity,  and  so 
resolved  to  punish  you  quietly,  in  my  own  way,  by  a 
little  bit  of  sober  mystification.  For  this  reason  I 
swung  the  beetle,  and  for  this  reason  I  let  it  fall  from 
the  tree.  An  observation  of  yours  about  its  great 
weight  suggested  the  latter  idea." 

"Yes,  I  perceive ;  and  now  there  is  only  one  point 
which  puzzles  me.  What  arc  we  to  make  of  the 
skeletons  found  in  the  hole?" 

"That  is  a  question  I  am  no  more  able  to  answer 
than  yourself.  There  seems,  however,  only  one 
plausible  way  of  accounting  for  them — and  yet  it 
is  dreadful  to  believe  in  such  atrocity  as  my  sugges- 
tion would  imply.  It  is  clear  that  Kidd — if  Kidd 
indeed  secreted  this  treasure,  which  I  doubt  not — it 
is  clear  that  he  must  have  had  assistance  in  the  labor. 
But,  this  labor  concluded,  he  may  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  remove  all  participants  in  his  secret 
Perhaps  a  couple  of  blows  with  a  mattock  were  suffi- 
cient, while  his  coadjutors  were  busy  in  the  pit;  per- 
haps it  required  a  dozen — ^who  shall  tell?" 
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STAVE  ONE 

MARLEY'S     GHOST 

JUi  ARLEY  was  dead :  to  begin  with.  There  is  no 
^^^  doubt  whatever  about  that  The  register  of 
his  burial  was  signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the 
undertaker,  and  the  chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed 
it:  and  Scrooge's  name  was  good  upon  'Change,  for 
anything  he  chose  to  put  his  hand  to.  Old  M arleyi 
was  dead  as  a  door-naiL 

Mind  I  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  what  there  is  particularly  dead 
about  a  door-nail.  I  might  have  been  inclined^ 
myself,  to  regard  a  coffin-nail  as  the  deadest  piece  of 
ironmongery  in  the  trade.  But  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  is  in  the  simile;  and  my  unhallowed  hands 
shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the  Country's  done  for.  You 
will  therefore  permit  me  to  repeat,  emphatically, 
that  Marley  was  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead?  Of  course  he  did. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Scrooge  and  he  were 
partners  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years.  Scrooge 
was  his  sole  executor,  his  sole  administrator,  his  sole 
assign,  his  sole  residuary  legatee,  his  sole  friend  and 
sole  mourner.    And  even  Scrooge  was  not  so  dread- 
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fully  cut  up  by  the  sad  event,  but  that  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent mah  of  business  on  the  very  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  solemnized  it  with  an  undoubted  bargain. 

The  mention  of  Marley's  funeral  brings  me  back 
to  the  point  I  started  from.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Marley  was  dead.  This  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, or  nothing  wonderful  can  come  of  the  story 
I  am  going  to  relate.  If  we  were  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  Hamlet's  Father  died  before  the  play  be- 
gan, there  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his 
taking  a  stroll  at  night,  in  an  easterly  wind,  upon  his 
own  ramparts,  than  there  would  be  in  any  other 
middle-aged  gentleman  rashly  turning  out  after  dark 
in  a  breezy  spot — ^say  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  for 
instance — literally  to  astonish  his  son's  weak  mind. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  Old  Marley's  name. 
fTherc  it  stood,  years  afterward,  above  the  warehouse 
'door:  Scrooge  and  Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as 
Scrooge  and  Marley.  Sometimes  people  new  to  the 
business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge,  and  sometimes 
Marley,  but  he  answered  to  both  names:  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him. 

Oh  I  But  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grind- 
stone, Scrooge!  a  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping, 
scraping,  clutching,  covetous,  old  sinner  I  Hard  and 
sharp  as  flint,  from  which  no  steel  had  ever  struck 
out  generous  fire ;  secret,  and  self-contained,  and  soli- 
tary as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within  him  froze  his  old 
features,   nipped   his   pointed   nose,   shrivelled  his 
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cheek,  stiffened  his  gait;  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin 
lips  blue;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating 
voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his 
eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own 
low  temperature  always  about  with  him;  he  iced 
his  office  in  the  dog-days;  and  didn't  thaw  it  one 
degree  at  Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on 
Scrooge.  No  warmth  could  warm,  nor  wintry 
weather  chill  him.  No  wind  that  blew  was  bitterer 
than  he,  no  falling  snow  was  more  intent  upon  its 
purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty.  Foul 
weather  didn't  know  where  to  have  him.  The  heav- 
iest rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  sleet,  could  boast  of 
the  advantage  over  him  in  only  one  respect  They 
often  ^'came  down^'  handsomely,  and  Scrooge  never 
did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  die  street  to  say, 
with  gladsome  looks,  ^^My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are 
you?  When  will  you  come  to  see  me?  No  beggars 
implored  him  to  bestow  a  trifle,  no  children  asked 
him  what  it  was  o'clock,  no  man  or  woman  ever  once 
in  all  his  life  inquired  the  way  to  such  and  such  a 
place,  of  Scrooge.  Even  the  blind  men's  dogs  ap- 
peared to  know  him;  and  when  they  saw  him  coming 
on,  would  tug  their  owners  into  doorways  and  up 
courts;  and  then  would  wag  their  tails  as  though 
they  said,  "No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  eye, 
dark  master F' 
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But  what  did  Scrooge  care?  It  was  the  very 
thing  he  liked.  To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded 
paths  of  life,  warning  all  human  sympathy  to  keep 
its  distance,  was  what  the  knowing  ones  call  "nuts'' 
to  Scrooge. 

Once  upon  a  time — of  all  the  good  days  in  the 
year,  on  Christmas  Eve — old  Scrooge  sat  busy  in  his 
counting-house.  It  was  cold,  bleak,  biting  weather: 
foggy  withal :  and  he  could  hear  die  people  in  the 
court  outside  go  wheezing  up  and  down,  beating 
their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  stamping  their 
feet  upon  the  pavement  stones  to  warm  them.  The 
city  clocks  had  only  just  gone  three,  but  it  was  quite 
dark  already:  it  had  not  been  light  all  day:  and  can- 
dles were  flaring  in  the  windows  of  the  i^ighboring 
offices,  like  ruddy  smears  upon  the  palpable  brown 
air.  The  fog  came  pouring  in  at  every  chink  and 
keyhole,  and  was  so  dense  without,  that  although  the 
court  was  of  the  narrowest,  the  houses  opposite  were 
mere  phantoms.  To  see  the  dingy  cloud  come  droop- 
ing down,  obscuring  everything^  one  might  have 
thought  that  Nature  lived  hard  by,  and  was  brewing 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  door  of  Scrooge^s  counting-house  was  open 
that  he  might  keep  his  eye  upon  his  clerk,  who  in  a 
dismal  little  cell  beyond,  a  sort  of  tank,  was  copying 
letters.  Scrooge  had  a  very  small  fire,  but  the  clerk's 
fire  was  so  very  much  smaller  that  it  looked  like  one 
coal.    But  he  couldn't  replenish  it,  for  Scrooge  kept 
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ehe  coai-box  in  his  own  room; ^^d  so  surely  as  the 
Scrfc  came  in  with  the  shovel  the  master  predicted 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  part.   Where- 
fore the  clerk  put  on  his  white  comforter,  and  tried  to 
warm  himself  at  the  candle;  in  which  effort,  not 
being  a  man  of  a  strong  imagination,  he  failed. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  uncle!  God  save  youl" 
cried  a  cheerful  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  Scrooge's 
fiephew,  who  came  upon  him  so  quickly  that  this  was 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  his  approach. 

"Bah!"  said  Scrooge,  "Humbug!" 

He  had  so  heated  himself  with  rapid  walking  in 
the  fog  and  frost,  this  nephew  of  Scrooge's,  that  he 
was  all  in  a  glow;  his  face  was  ruddy  and  hand- 
some; his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  breath  smoked 
again. 

"Christmas  a  humbug,  uncle!"  said  Scrooge's 
nephew.     "You  don't  mean  that,  I  am  sure." 

"I  do,"  said  Scrooge.  "Merry  Christmas!  What 
right  have  you  to  be  merry?  What  reason  have  you 
to  be  merry?    You're  poor  enough." 

"Come,  then,"  returned  the  nephew  gayly.  "What 
right  have  you  to  be  dismal?  What  reason  have  you 
to  be  morose?    You're  rich  enough." 

Scrooge  having  no  better  answer  ready  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  said, "Bah!"  again;  and  followed 
it  up  with  "Humbug." 

"Don't  be  cross,  uncle,"  said  the  nephew. 

"What  else  can  I  be,"  returned  the  uncle,  "when 
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I  live  in  sucH  a  world  of  fools  as  this?  Merry 
Christmas  1  Out  upon  merry  Christmas  1  What's 
Christmas  time  to  you  but  a  time  for  paying  bills 
without  money;  a  time  for  finding  yourself  a  year 
older,  but  not  an  hour  richer;  a  time  for  balancing 
your  books  and  having  every  item  in  'em  through  a 
round  dozen  of  months  presented  dead  against  you? 
If  I  could  work  my  will,"  said  Scrooge,  indignantly, 
"every  idiot  who  goes  about  with  *Merry  Christmas,' 
on  his  lips,  should  be  boiled  with  his  own  pudding, 
and  buried  with  a  stake  of  holly  through  his  heart 
He  should!" 

"Uncle  I"  pleaded  the  nephew. 

"Nephew!"  returned  the  uncle,  sternly,  "keep 
Christmas  in  your  own  way,  and  let  me  keep  it  m 
mine." 

"Keep  it!"  repeated  Scrooge's  nephew.  "But  yott 
don't  keep  it." 

"Let  me  leave  it  alone,  then,"  said  Scrooge. 
"Much  good  may  it  do  you !  Much  good  it  has  ever 
done  you !" 

"There  are  many  things  from  which  I  might 
have  derived  good,  by  which  I  have  not  profited,  I 
dare  say,"  returned  the  nephew:  "Christmas  among 
the  rest.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought  of 
Christmas  time,  when  it  has  come  round — apart  from 
the  veneration  due  to  its  sacred  name  and  origin,  if 
anything  belonging  to  it  can  be  apart  from  that — as 
a  good  time:  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable,  pleasant 
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time :  the  only  time  I  know  of,  in  the  long  calendar 
of  the  year,  when  men  and  women  seem  by  one  con- 
sent to  open  their  shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  to  think 
of  people  below  them  as  if  they  really  were  fellow- 
passengers  to  the  grave,  and  not  another  race  of  crea- 
tures bound  on  other  journeys.  And  therefore,  uncle, 
though  it  has  never  put  a  scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my 
pocket,  I  believe  that  it  has  done  me  good,  and  will 
do  me  good;  and  I  say,  God  bless  it!" 

The  clerk  in  the  Tank  involuntarily  applauded: 
becoming  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety, 
he  poked  the  fire,  and  extinguished  the  last  frail 
spark  for  ever. 

"Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  yow,"  said 
Scrooge,  "and  you'll  keep  your  Christmas  by  losing 
your  situation.  You're  quite  a  powerful  speaker, 
sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  nephew.  "I  wonder 
you  don't  go  into  Parliament." 

"Don't  be  angry,  uncle.  Come!  Dine  with  us 
to-morrow." 

Scrooge  said  that  he  would  see  him yes,  in- 
deed he  did.  He  went  the  whole  length  of  the 
expression,  and  said  that  he  would  see  him  in  that 
extremity  first. 

"But  why?"  cried  Scrooge's  nephew.     "Why?" 

"Why  did  you  get  married?"  said  Scrooge. 

"Because  I  fell  in  love." 

"Because  you  fell  in  love  I"  growled  Scrooge,  as 
if  that  were  the  only  one  thing  in  the  world  more 
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ridiculous  than  a  merry  Christmas.  "Good-after- 
noon !" 

"Nay,  uncle,  but  you  never  came  to  see  me  before 
that  happened.  Why  give  it  as  a  reason  for  not  com- 
ing now?" 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  Scrooge. 

"I  want  nothing  from  you;  I  ask  nothing  of  youj 
why  cannot  we  be  friends?" 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  Scrooge, 

"I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  to  find  you  so 
resolute.  We  have  never  had  any  quarrel,  to  which 
I  have  been  a  party.  But  I  have  made  the  trial  in 
homage  to  Christmas,  and  I'll  keep  my  Christmas 
humor  to  the  last.     So  a  Merry  Christmas^  uncle!'* 

"Good-afternoon  I"  said  Scrooge. 

"And  a  Happy  New  Yearl" 

"Good-afternoon!"  said  Scrooge. 

His  nephew  left  the  room  without  an  angry  word, 
notwithstanding.  He  stopped  at  the  outer  door  to 
bestow  the  greetings  of  the  season  on  the  clerk,  who, 
cold  as  he  was,  was  warmer  than  Scrooge;  for  he 
returned  them  cordially. 

"There's  another  fellow,"  muttered  Scrooge ;  who 
overheard  him:  "my  clerk,  with  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  and  a  wife  and  family,  talking  about  a  merry, 
Christmas.     I'll  retire  to  Bedlam." 

This  lunatic,  in  letting  Scrooge's  nephew  out,  had' 
let  two  other  people  in.  They  were  portly  gentle- 
men, pleasant  to  behold,  and  now  stood,  with  their 
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hats  off,  in  Scrooge's  office.    They  had  books  and 
papers  in  their  hands,  and  bowed  to  him. 

"Scrooge  and  Marley's,  I  believe,''  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  referring  to  his  list.  "Have  I  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  Mr.  Scrooge,  or  Mr.  Marley?" 

"Mr.  Marley  has  been  dead  these  seven  years,'^ 
Scrooge  replied.  "He  died  seven  years  ago,  this 
very  night." 

"We  have  no  doubt  his  liberality  is  well  repre- 
sented by  his  surviving  partner,"  said  the  gentleman, 
presenting  his  credentials. 

It  certainly  was ;  for  they  had  been  two  kindred 
spirits.  At  the  ominous  word  "liberality,"  Scrooge 
'frowned,  and  shook  his  head,  and  handed  the  creden- 
tials back. 

"At  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Scrooge," 
said  the  gentleman,  taking  up  a  pen,  "it  is  more  than 
usually  desirable  that  we  should  make  some  slight 
provision  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  suffer  great- 
ly at  the  present  time.  Many  thousands  are  in  want 
of  common  necessaries ;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in 
want  of  common  comforts,  sir." 

"Are  there  no  prisons?"  asked  Scrooge. 

"Plenty  of  prisons,"  said  the  gentleman,  laying 
down  the  pen  again. 

"And  the  Union  workhouses?"  demanded  Scrooge. 
"Are  they  still  in  operation?"* 

"They  are.  Still,"  returned  the  gentleman,  "I 
wish  I  could  say  they  were  not" 
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"The  Treadmill  and  the  Poor  Law  are  in  full 
vigor,  then?"  said  Scrooge. 

"Both  very  busy,  sir." 

"Oh!  I  was  afraid,  from  what  you  said  at  first, 
tnat  something  had  occurred  to  stop  them  in  their 
useful  course,"  said  Scrooge.  "I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  it." 

"Under  the  impression  that  they  scarcely  furnish 
Christian  cheer  of  mind  or  body  to  the  multitude," 
returned  the  gentleman,  "a  few  of  us  are  endeavoring 
to  raise  a  fund  to  buy  the  Poor  some  meat  and  drink, 
and  means  of  warmth.  We  choose  this  time,  because 
it  is  a  time,  of  all  others,  when  Want  is  keenly  felt, 
and  Abundance  rejoices.  What  shall  I  put  you  down 
for?" 

"Nothing!"  Scrooge  replied. 

"You  wish  to  be  anonymous?" 

"I  wish  to  be  left  alone,"  said  Scrooge.  "Since 
you  ask  me  what  I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  an- 
swer. I  don't  make  merry  myself  at  Christmas,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  make  idle  people  merry.  I  help  to 
support  the  establishments  I  have  mentioned:  they 
cost  enough:  and  those  who  are  badly  off  must  go 
there." 

"Many  can't  go  there;  and  many  would  rather 
die." 

"If  they  would  rather  die,"  said  Scrooge,  "they 
Kad  better  do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus  population. 
Besides — excuse  me — I  don't  know  that." 
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"But  you  might  know  it,"  observed  the  gentleman. 

"It's  not  my  business,"  Scrooge  returned.  "It's 
enough  for  a  man  to  understand  his  own  business, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  other  people's.  Mine  oc- 
cupies me  constantly.     Good-afternoon,  gentlemen  1'* 

Seeing  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue 
their  point,  the  gentlemen  withdrew.  Scrooge  re- 
sumed his  labors  with  an  improved  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  in  a  more  facetious  temper  than  was  usual 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened  so, 
that  people  ran  about  with  flaring  links,  proffering 
their  services  to  go  before  horses  in  carriages,  and 
conduct  them  on  their  way.  The  ancient  tower  of  a 
church,  whose  gruff  old  bell  was  always  peeping 
slyly  down  at  Scrooge  out  of  a  gothic  window  in  the 
wall,  became  invisible,  and  struck  the  hours  and 
quarters  in  the  clouds,  with  tremulous  vibrations 
afterward  as  if  its  teeth  were  chattering  in  its  frozen 
head  up  there.  The  cold  became  intense.  In  the 
main  street  at  the  corner  of  the  court,  some  laborers 
were  repairing  the  gas-pipes,  and  had  lighted  a  great 
fire  in  a  brazier,  round  which  a  party  of  ragged 
men  and  boys  were  gathered:  warming  their  hands 
and  winking  their  eyes  before  the  blaze  in  rapture. 
The  water-plug  being  left  in  solitude,  its  overflow- 
ings sullenly  congealed,  and  turned  to  misanthropic 
ice.  The  brightness  of  the  shops  where  holly  sprigs 
and  berries  crackled  in  the  lamp  heat  of  the  windows, 
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made  pale  faces  ruddy  as  they  passed.  Poulterers' 
and  grocers'  trades  became  a  splendid  joke :  a  glori- 
ous pageant,  with  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  dull  principles  as  bargain  and  sale 
had  anything  to  do.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mighty  Mansion  House,  gave  orders  to 
his  fifty  cooks  and  butlers  to  keep  Christmas  as  a 
Lord  Mayor's  household  should ;  and  even  the  little 
tailor,  whom  he  had  fined  five  shillings  on  the  pre- 
vious Monday  for  being  drunk  and  bloodthirsty  in 
the  streets,  stirred  up  to-morrow's  pudding  in  his 
garret,  while  his  lean  wife  and  the  baby  sallied  out 
^to  buy  the  beef. 

Foggier  yet,  and  colder!  Piercing,  searching, 
biting  cold.  If  the  good  Saint  Dunstan  had  but 
nipped  the  Evil  Spirit's  nose  with  a  touch  of  such 
weather  as  that,  instead  of  using  his  familiar  weap- 
ons, then  indeed  he  would  have  roared  to  lusty  pur- 
pose. The  owner  of  one  scant  young  nose,  gnawed 
and  mumbled  by  the  hungry  cold  as  bones  are 
gnawed  by  dogs,  stooped  down  at  Scrooge's  keyhole 
to  regale  him  with  a  Christmas  carol:  but  at  the  first 
sound  of 

**God  bless  you»  merry  gentleman! 
May  nothing  you  dismay!" 

Scrooge  seized  the  ruler  with  such  energy  of  action, 
that  the  singer  fled  in  terror,  leaving  the  keyhole  to 
the  fog  and  even  more  congenial  frost. 
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At  length  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  counting- 
house  arrived.  With  an  ill-will  Scrooge  dismounted 
from  his  stool,  and  tacitly  admitted  the  fact  to  the  ex- 
pectant clerk  in  the  Tank,  who  instantly  snuffed  his 
candle  out,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"You'll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  I  suppose?"  said 
Scrooge. 

'*If  quite  convenient,  sir." 

"It's  not  convenient,"  said  Scrooge,  "and  it's  not 
fair.  If  I  was  to  stop  half-a-crown  for  it,  you'd  think 
yourself  ill-used,  I'll  be  bound?" 

The  clerk  smiled  faintly. 

"And  yet,"  said  Scrooge,  "you  don't  think  me  ill- 
used,  when  I  pay  a  day's  wages  for  no  work." 

The  clerk  observed  that  it  was  only  once  a  year. 

"A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket  every 
twenty-fifth  of  December!"  said  Scrooge,  buttoning 
his  great-coat  to  the  chin.  "But  I  suppose  you  must 
have  the  whole  day.  Be  here  all  the  earlier  next 
morning  1" 

The  clerk  promised  that  he  would ;  and  Scrooge 
walked  out  with  a  growl.  The  office  was  closed  in  a 
twinkling,  and  the  clerk,  with  the  long  ends  of  his 
white  comforter  dangling  below  his  waist  (for  he 
boasted  no  great-coat),  went  down  a  slide  on  Corn 
hill,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  of  boys,  twenty  times,  in 
honor  of  its  being  Christmas  Eve,  and  then  ran  home 
to  Camden  Town  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt,  to  play  at 
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Scrooge  took  his  melancholy  dinner  in  his  usual 
melancholy  tavern;  and  having  read  all  the  news- 
papers, and  beguiled  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his 
banker's-book,  went  home  to  bed.  He  lived  in 
chambers  which  had  once  belonged  to  his  deceased 
partner.  They  were  a  gloomy  suite  of  rooms,  in  a 
lowering  pile  of  building  up  a  yard,  where  it  had  so 
little  business  to  be,  that  one  could  scarcely  help 
fancying  it  must  have  run  there  when  it  was  a  young 
house,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  other  houses, 
and  have  forgotten  the  way  out  again.  It  was  old 
enough  now,  and  dreary  enough,  for  nobody  lived  in 
it  but  Scrooge,  the  other  rooms  being  all  let  out  as 
offices.  The  yard  was  so  dark  that  even  Scrooge, 
who  knew  its  every  stone,  was  fain  to  grope  with  his 
hands.  The  fog  and  frost  so  hung  about  the  black 
old  gateway  of  the  house,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Genius  of  the  Weather  sat  in  mournful  meditation  on 
the  threshold. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  was  nothing  at  all 
particular  about  the  knocker  on  the  door,  except  that 
it  was  very  large.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  Scrooge  had 
seen  it,  night  and  morning,  during  his  whole  resi- 
Wence  in  that  place ;  also  that  Scrooge  had  as  little  of 
what  is  called  fancy  about  him  as  any  man  in  the 
City  of  London,  even  including — ^which  is  a  bold 
word — the  corporation,  aldermen,  and  livery.  Let 
it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Scrooge  had  not  be- 
stowed one  thought  on  Marley,  since  his  last  mention 
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of  his  seven-years'  dead  partner  that  afternoon.  And 
then  let  any  man  explain  to  me,  if  he  can,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Scrooge,  having  his  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
door,  saw  in  the  knocker,  withont  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change:  not  a  knocker,  but 
Marley's  face. 

M arley's  face.  It  was  not  in  impenetrable  shadow 
as  the  other  objects  in  the  yard  were,  but  had  a  dismal 
light  about  it,  like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar.  It 
was  not  angry  or  ferocious,  but  looked  at  Scrooge  as 
Marley  used  to  look:  with  ghostly  spectacles  turned' 
up  on  its  ghostly  forehead.  The  hair  was  curiously; 
stirred,  as  if  by  breath  or  hot  air;  and, though  the  eyes 
were  wide  open,  they  were  perfectly  motionless. 
That,  and  its  livid  color,  made  it  horrible;  but  its 
horror  seemed  to  be  in  spite  of  the  face  and  beyond 
its  control,  rather  than  a  part  of  its  own  expression. 

As  Scrooge  looked  fixedly  at  this  phenomenon,  it 
was  a  knocker  again. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  startled,  or  that  his  blood 
was  not  conscious  of  a  terrible  sensation  to  which  it 
had  been  a  stranger  from  infancy,  would  be  untrue, 
fiut  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  key  he  had  relin- 
quished, turned  it  sturdily,  walked  in,  and  lighted  his 
candle. 

He  did  pause,  with  a  moment's  irresolution,  be- 
fore he  shut  the  door;  and  he  did  look  cautiously  be- 
hind it  first,  as  if  he  half-expected  to  be  terrified  witB 
the  sight  of  M arley's  pigtail  sticking  out  into  the  halL 
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But  there  was  nothing  on  the  back  of  the  door,  except 
tiie  screws  and  nuts  that  held  the  knocker  on ;  so  he 
said  "Pooh,  pooh!"  and  closed  it  with  a  bang. 

The  sound  resounded  through  the  house  like 
thunder.  Every  room  above,  and  every  cask  in  the 
wine-nierchanfs  cellars  below,  appeared  to  have  a 
separate  peal  of  echoes  of  its  own*  Scrooge  was  not 
a  man  to  be  frightened  by  echoes.  He  fastened  the 
door,  and  walked  across  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs: 
slowly  too:  trimming  his  candle  as  he  went. 

You  may  talk  vaguely  about  driving  a  coach-and< 
six  up  a  good  old  flight  of  stairs,  or  through  a  bad 
young  Act  of  Parliament;  but  I  mean  to  say  you 
might  have  got  a  hearse  up  that  staircase,  and  taken  it 
broadwise,  with  the  splinter-bar  toward  the  wall,  and 
tile  door  toward  the  balustrades;  and  done  it  easy. 
There  was  plenty  of  width  for  that^  and  room  to 
spare ;  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Scrooge 
thought  he  saw  a  locomotive  hearse  going  on  before 
him  in  the  gloom.  Half-a-dozen  gas-lamps  out  of 
the  street  wouldn't  have  lighted  the  entry  too  well, 
so  you  may  suppose  that  it  was  pretty  dark  with 
Scrooge's  dip. 

Up  Scrooge  went,  not  caring  a  button  for  that: 
darkness  is  cheap,  and  Scrooge  liked  it.  But  before 
he  shut  his  heavy  door,  he  walked  through  his  rooms 
to  see  that  all  was  ri^t.  He  had  just  enough  recol- 
lection of  the  face  to  desire  to  do  that. 

Sitting-room,   bedroom,   lumber-room.     All   at 
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they  should  be.  Nobody  under  the  table,  nobody 
under  the  sofa;  a  small  fire  in  the  grate;  spoon  and 
basin  ready;  and  the  little  saucepan  of  gruel  (Scrooge 
had  a  cold  in  his  head)  upon  the  hob.  Nobody  un- 
der the  bed;  nobody  in  the  closet;  nobody  in  his 
'dressing-gown,  which  was  hanging  up  in  a  suspicious 
attitude  against  the  wall.  Lumber-room  as  usual. 
Old  fire-guard,  old  shoes,  two  fish-baskets,  washing- 
stand  on  three  legs,  and  a  poker. 

Quite  satisfied,  he  closed  his  door,  and  locked 
himself  in ;  double-locked  himself  in,  which  was  not 
his  custom.  Thus  secured  against  surprise,  he  took 
off  his  cravat ;  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
and  his  nightcap;  and  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
take  his  gruel. 

It  was  a  very  low  fire  indeed ;  nothing  on  such  a 
bitter  night.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  close  to  it,  and 
brood  over  it,  before  he  could  extract  the  least  sen- 
sation of  warmth  from  such  a  handful  of  fuel.  The 
fireplace  was  an  old  one,  built  by  some  Dutch  mer- 
chant long  ago,  and  paved  all  round  with  quaint 
Dutch  tiles,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 
There  were  Cains  and  Abels,  Pharaohs^  daughters, 
Queens  of  Sheba,  Angelic  messengers  descending 
through  the  air  on  clouds  like  feather-beds,  Abra- 
liams,  Belshazzars,  Apostles  putting  off  to  sea  in 
butter-boats,  hundreds  of  figures,  to  attract  his 
thoughts;  and  yet  that  face  of  Marley,  seven  years 
'dead,  came  like  the  ancient  Prophet's  rod,  and  swal- 
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lowed  up  the  whole.  If  each  smooth  tile  had  been  a 
blank  at  first,  with  power  to  shape  some  picture  on 
its  surface  from  the  disjointed  fragments  of  his 
thoughts,  there  would  have  been  a  copy  of  old  Mar- 
ley's  head  on  every  one. 

"Humbug!"  said  Scrooge;  and  walked  across  the 
room. 

After  several  turns,  he  sat  down  again.  As  he 
threw  his  head  back  in  the  chair,  his  glance  happened 
to  rest  upon  a  bell,  a  disused  bell,  that  hung  in  the 
room,  and  communicated  for  some  purpose  now  for- 
gotten with  a  chamber  in  the  highest  story  of  the 
building.  It  was  with  great  astonishment,  and  with 
a  strange,  inexplicable  dread,  that  as  he  looked,  he 
saw  this  bell  begin  to  swing.-  It  swung  so  softly  in 
the  outset  that  it  scarcely  made  a  sound ;  but  soon  it 
rang  out  loudly,  and  so  did  every  bell  in  the  house. 

This  might  have  lasted  half  a  minute,  or  a  min- 
ute, but  it  seemed  an  hour.  The  bells  ceased  as  they 
had  begun,  together.  They  were  succeeded  by  a 
clanking  noise,  deep  down  below;  as  if  some  person 
were  dragging  a  heavy  chain  over  the  casks  in  the 
wine-merchant's  cellar.  Scrooge  then  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  ghosts  in  haunted  houses  were 
'described  as  dragging  chains. 

The  cellar-door  flew  open  with  a  booming  sound, 
and  then  he  heard  the  noise  much  louder,  on  the 
floors  below ;  then  coming  up  the  stairs ;  then  coming 
straight  toward  his  door. 
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"It's  humbug  still!"  said  Scrooge.  "I  won't 
believe  it." 

His  color  changed  though,  when,  without  a  pause, 
it  came  on  through  the  heavy  door,  and  passed  into 
the  room  before  his  eyes.  Upon  its  coming  in,  the 
dying  flame  leaped  up,  as  though  it  cried  "I  know 
him!  Marley's  Ghost!"  and  fell  again. 

The  same  face;  the  very  same.  Marley  in  his 
pigtail,  usual  waistcoat,  tights  and  boots;  the  tassels 
on  the  latter  bristling,  like  his  pigtail,  and  his  coat- 
skirts,  and  the  hair  upon  his  head.  The  chain  he 
drew  was  clasped  about  his  middle.  It  was  long, 
and  wound  about  him  like  a  tail;  and  it  was  made 
[(for  Scrooge  observed  it  closely)  of  cash-boxes,  keys, 
padlocks,  ledgers,  deeds,  and  heavy  purses  wrought 
in  steel.  His  body  was  transparent;  so  that  Scrooge, 
observing  him,  and  looking  through  his  waistcoat, 
could  see  the  two  buttons  on  his  coat  behind. 

Scrooge  had  often  heard  it  said  that  Marley 
had  no  bowels,  but  he  had  never  believed  it  un- 
til now. 

No,  nor  did  he  believe  it  even  now.  Though  he 
looked  the  phantom  through  and  through,  and  saw  it 
standing  before  him;  though  he  felt  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  its  death-cold  eyes;  and  marked  the  veryi 
texture  of  the  folded  kerchief  bound  about  its  head 
and  chin,  which  wrapper  he  had  not  observed  be- 
*f ore :  he  was  still  incredulous,  and  fought  against  his 
senses. 
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"How  now  I"  said  Scrooge,  caustic  and  cold  H, 
,ever.    "What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Much!" — Marley's  voice,  no  doubt  about  it 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Ask  me  who  I  was^ 

"Who  were  you  then?"  said  Scrooge,  raising  his 
voice.  "You're  particular — for  a  shade."  He  was 
going  to  say  "/o  a  shade,"  but  substituted  this,  as 
more  appropriate. 

"In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley." 

"Can  you — can  you  sit  down?"  asked  Scrooge, 
looking  doubtfully  at  him. 

"I  can." 

"Do  it  then." 

Scrooge  asked  the  question,  because  he  didn't 
know  whether  a  ghost  so  transparent  might  find 
himself  in  a  condition  to  take  a  chair;  and  felt  that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  impossible,  it  might  involve 
the  necessity  of  an  embarrassing  explanation.  But 
the  Ghost  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire^ 
place,  as  if  he  were  quite  used  to  it. 

"You  don't  believe  in  me,"  observed  the  Ghost 

"I  don't,"  said  Scrooge. 

"What  evidence  would  you  have  of  my  reality] 
beyond  that  of  your  senses?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Scrooge. 

"Why  do  you  doubt  your  senses?" 

"Because,"  said  Scrooge,  "a  little  thing  affects 
them.    A  slight  disorder  of  the  stomach  makes  them 
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cheats.  You  may  be  an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a  blot 
of  mustard,  a  crumb  of  cheese,  a  fragment  of  an  un- 
der done  potato.  There's  more  of  gravy  than  of 
grave  about  you,  whatever  you  are!" 

Scrooge  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  cracking 
jokes,  nor  did  he  feel,  in  his  heart,  by  any  means  wag- 
gish then.  The  truth  is,  that  he  tried  to  be  smart,  as 
a  means  of  distracting  his  own  attention,  and  keep- 
ing down  his  terror ;  for  the  spectre's  voice  disturbed 
the  very  marrow  in  his  bones. 

To  sit,  staring  at  those  fixed,  glazed  eyes,  in  si- 
lence for  a  moment,  would  play,  Scrooge  felt,  the 
very  deuce  with  him.  There  was  something  very 
awful,  too,  in  the  spectre's  being  provided  with  an  in- 
fernal atmosphere  of  its  own.  Scrooge  could  not 
feel  it  himself,  but  this  was  clearly  the  case;  for 
though  the  Ghost  sat  perfectly  motionless,  its  hair, 
and  skirts,  and  tassels,  were  still  agitated  as  by  the  hot 
vapor  from  an  oven. 

"You  see  this  toothpick?"  said  Scrooge,  return- 
ing quickly  to  the  charge,  for  the  reason  just  assigned ; 
and  wishing,  though  it  were  only  for  a  second,  to  di- 
vert the  vision's  stony  gaze  from  himself. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  Ghost. 

"You  are  not  looking  at  it,"  said  Scrooge. 

"But  I  see  it,"  said  the  Ghost,  "notwithstand- 
ing." 

"Weill"  returned  Scrooge.  "I  have  but  to 
swallow  this,  and  be  for  the  rest  of  my  days  perse- 
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cuted  by  a  legion  of  goblins  all  of  my  creation. 
Humbug,  I  tell  you — humbug!" 

At  this  the  spirit  raised  a  frightful  cry,  and  shook 
its  chain  with  such  a  dismal  and  appalling  noise,  that 
Scrooge  held  on  tight  to  his  chair,  to  save  himself 
from  falling  in  a  swoon.  But  how  much  greater  was 
his  horror,  when  the  phantom  taking  off  the  bandage 
round  its  head,  as  if  it  were  too  warm  to  wear  indoors, 
its  lower  jaw  dropped  down  upon  its  breast! 

Scrooge  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  hands 
before  his  face. 

"Mercy!"  he  said.  "Dreadful  apparition,  why 
do  you  trouble  me?" 

"Man  of  the  worldly  mind!"  replied  the  Ghost, 
"do  you  believe  in  me  or  not?" 

"I  do,"  said  Scrooge.  "I  must.  But  why  do 
spirits  walk  the  earth,  and  why  do  they  c!bme  to  me?" 

"It  is  required  of  every  man,"  the  Ghost  returned, 
"that  the  spirit  within  him  should  walk  abroad 
among  his  fellow-men,  and  travel  far  and  wide ;  and 
if  that  spirit  goes  not  forth  in  life,  it  is  condemned 
to  do  so  after  death.  It  is  doomed  to  wander  through 
the  world — oh,  woe  is  me! — and  witness  what  it  can- 
not share,  but  might  have  shared  on  earth,  and  turned 
to  happiness!" 

Again  the  spectre  raised  a  cry,  and  shook  its  chain, 
and  wrung  its  shadowy  hands. 

"You  are  fettered,"  said  Scrooge,  trembling. 
"Tell  me  why?" 
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"I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life/'  replied  the 
Ghost.  "I  made  it  link  by  link,  and  yard  by  yard;  I 
girded  it  on  of  my  own  free  will,  and  of  my  own  free 
will  I  wore  it.    Is  its  pattern  strange  to  you?'* 

Scrooge  trembled  more  and  more- 

"Or  would  you  know,"  pursued  the  Ghost,  "the 
weight  and  length  of  the  strong  coil  you  bear  your- 
self? It  was  full  as  heavy  and  as  long  as  this,  seven 
Christmas  Eves  ago.  You  have  labored  on  it,  since. 
It  is  a  ponderous  chain  T' 

Scrooge  glanced  about  him  on  the  floor,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  himself  surrounded  by  some  fifty 
or  sixty  fathoms  of  iron  cable:  but  he  could  see  noth- 
ing. 

"Jacob,"  he  said  imploringly.  "Old  Jacob  Mar- 
ley,  tell  me  more.     Speak  comfort  to  me,  Jacob." 

"I  have  none  to  give,"  the  Ghost  replied.  "It 
comes  from  other  regions,  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  and  is 
conveyed  by  other  ministers,  to  other  kinds  of  men. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  what  I  would.  A  very  little  more^ 
is  all  permitted  to  me.  I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  stay, 
I  cannot  linger  anywhere.  My  spirit  never  walked 
beyond  our  counting-house — ^mark  me! — in  life  my 
spirit  never  roved  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
money-changing  hole ;  and  weary  journeys  lie  before 
mel" 

It  was  a  habit  with  Scrooge,  whenever  he  became 
thoughtful,  to  put  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 
Pondering  on  what  the  Ghost  had  said,  he  did  so 
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now,  but  without  lifting  up  his  eyes,  or  getting  off  his 
knees. 

"You  must  have  been  very  slow  about  it,  Jacob,'* 
Scrooge  observed,  in  a  business-like  manner,  though 
with  humility  and  deference. 

"SlowP'  the  Ghost  repeated. 

"Seven  years  dead,"  mused  Scrooge.  "And  trav- 
elling all  the  time!" 

"The  whole  time,"  said  the  Ghost.  "No  rest, 
no  peace.     Incessant  torture  of  remorse." 

"You  travel  fast?"  said  Scrooge. 

"On  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  replied  the  Ghost. 

"You  might  have  got  over  a  great  quantity  of 
ground  in  seven  years,"  said  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost,  on  hearing  this,  set  up  another  cry, 
and  clanked  its  chain  so  hideosuly  in  the  dead  silence 
of  the  night,  that  the  Ward  would  have  been  justified 
in  indicting  it  for  a  nuisance. 

"Oh!  captive, bound,and  double-ironed," cried  the 
phantom,  "not  to  know,  that  ages  of  incessant  labor, 
by  immortal  creatures,  for  this  earth  must  pass  into 
eternity  before  the  good  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is 
all  developed.  Not  to  know  that  any  Christian  spirit 
working  kindly  in  its  little  sphere,  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  find  its  mortal  life  too  short  for  its  vast  means 
of  usefulness.  Not  to  know  that  no  space  of  regret 
can  make  amends  for  one  life's  opportunity  misused! 
Yet  such  was  I !    Oh !  such  was  I !" 

"But  you  were  always  a  good  man  of  business. 
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Jacob,"  faltered  Scrooge,  who  now  began  to  apply 
this  to  himself. 

'^Business  r^  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  his  hands 
again.  ^'Mankind  was  my  business.  The  common 
welfare  was  my  business;  charity,  mercy,  forbear- 
ance, and  benevolence,  were,  all,  my  business.  The 
dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
comprehensive  ocean  of  my  business  1"  > 

It  held  up  its  chain  at  arm*s-lcngth,  as  if  that  were 
the  cause  of  all  its  unavailing  grief,  and  flung  it 
heavily  upon  the  ground  again. 

"At  this  time  of  the  rolling  year,"  the  spectre  said, 
"I  suffer  most.  Why  did  I  walk  through  crowds  of 
fellow-beings  with  my  eyes  turned  down,  and  never 
raise  them  to  that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  Wise 
Men  to  a  poor  abode !  Were  there  no  poor  homes  to 
which  its  light  would  have  conducted  mer 

Scrooge  was  very  much  dismayed  to  hear  the 
spectre  going  on  at  this  rate,  and  began  to  quake 
exceedingly. 

"Hear  me!"  cried  the  Ghost  "My  time  is  nearly 
gone." 

"I  will,"  said  Scrooge.  "But  donH  be  Hard  upon 
me!    Don^t  be  flowery,  Jacob!    Pray!" 

"How  it  is  that  I  appear  before  you  in  a  shape 
that  you  can  see,  I  may  not  tell.  I  have  sat  invisible 
beside  you  many  and  many  a  day." 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  idea.  Scrooge  shivered, 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
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"That  is  no  light  part  of  my  penance,"  pursued 
the  Ghost.  "I  am  here  to-night  to  warn  you  that  you 
have  yet  a  chance  and  hope  of  escaping  my  fate.  A 
chance  and  hope  of  my  procuring,  Ebenezer." 

"You  were  always  a  good  friend  to  me,"  said 
Scrooge.     "Thank'eel" 

**You  will  be  haunted,"  resumed  the  Ghost,  "by 
rThree  Spirits." 

Scrooge^s  countenance  fell  almost  as  low  as  the 
Ghost's  had  done. 

"Is  that  the  chance  and  hope  you  mentioned, 
Jacob?"  he  demanded,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"It  is." 

"I — I  think  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Scrooge. 

"Without  their  visits,"  said  the  Ghost,  "you  can- 
'  not  hope  to  shun  the  path  I  tread.  Expect  the  first 
to-morrow,  when  the  bell  tolls  one." 

"Couldn't  I  take  'em  all  at  once,  and  have  it  over, 
ijacob?"  hinted  Scrooge. 

"Expect  the  second  on  the  next  night  at  the  same 
hour.  The  third  upon  the  next  night  when  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  has  ceased  to  vibrate.  Look  to  see 
me  no  more;  and  look  that,  for  your  own  sake,  you 
remember  what  has  passed  between  usl" 

When  it  had  said  these  words,  the  spectre  took  its 
wrapper  from  the  table,  and  bound  it  round  its  head, 
as  before.  Scrooge  knew  this,  by  the  smart  sound  its 
teeth  made,  when  the  jaws  were  brought  together  by 
the  bandage.    He  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  again, 
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and  found  his  supernatural  visitor  confronting  him 
in  an  erect  attitude,  with  its  chain  wound  over  and! 
about  its  arm. 

The  apparition  walked  backward  from  him;  and 
at  every  step  it  took,  the  window  raised  itself  a  little, 
so  that  when  the  spectre  reached  it,  it  was  wide  open. 
It  beckoned  Scrooge  to  approach,  which  he  did. 
iWhen  they  were  within  two  paces  of  each  other, 
Marley's  Ghost  held  up  its  hand,  warning  him  to 
come  no  nearer.     Scrooge  stopped. 

Not  so  much  in  obedience,  as  in  surprise  and 
fear:  for  on  the  raising  of 'the  hand,  he  became  sen- 
sible of  confused  noises  in  the  air;  incoherent  sounds 
of  lamentation  and  regret*  wailings  inexpressibly 
sorrowful  and  self-accusatory.  The  spectre,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  joined  in  the  mournful 
dirge;  and  floated  out  upon  the  bleak,  dark  night. 

Scrooge  followed  to  the  window,  desperate  in  hi§ 
curiosity.     He  looked  out. 

The  air  was  filled  witH  phantoms,  wandering 
hither  and  thither  in  restless  haste,  and  moaning  as 
they  went.  Every  one  of  them  wore  chains  like 
Marley's  Ghost;  some  few  (they  might  be  guilty 
governments)  were  linked  together;  none  were  free. 
Many  had  been  personally  known  to  Scrooge  in  their 
lives.  He  had  been  quite  familiar  with  one  old 
ghost,  in  a  white  waistcoat,  with  a  monstrous  iron 
safe  attached  to  its  ankle,  who  cried  piteously  at 
being  unable  to  assist  a  wretched  woman  witli  an 
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infant,  whom  it  saw  below,  upon  a  doorstep.  The 
misery  with  them  all  was,  clearly,  that  they  sought 
to  interfere,  for  good,  in  human  matters,  and  had  lost 
the  power  forever. 

Whether  these  creatures  faded  into  mist,  or  mist 
enshrouded  them,  he  could  not  tell.  But  they  and 
their  spirit  voices  faded  together;  and  the  night  be- 
came as  it  had  been  when  he  walked  home. 

Scrooge  closed  the  window,  and  examined  the 
door  by  which  the  Ghost  had  entered.  It  was 
double-locked,  as  he  had  locked  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  bolts  were  undisturbed.  He  tried 
to  say  "Humbug  I"  but  stopped  at  the  first  syllable. 
And  being,  from  the  emotion  he  had  undergone,  or 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  or  his  glimpse  of  the  Invisi- 
ble World,  or  the  dull  conversation  of  the  Ghost,  or 
the  lateness  of  the  hour, much  in  need  of  repose ;  went 
straight  to  bed,  without  undressing,  and  fell  asleep 
upon  the  instant. 


STAVE    TWO 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  THREE  SPIRITS 

When  Scrooge  awoke,  it  was  so  dark  that,  look- 
ing out  of  bed,  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
transparent  window  from  the  opaque  walls  of  his 
chamber.  He  was  endeavoring  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness with  his  ferret  eyes,  when  the  chimes  of  a 
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neighboring  church  struck  the  four  quarters.    So  he 
listened  for  the  hour. 

To  his  great  astonishment  the  heavy  bell  went  on 
from  six  to  seven,  and  from  seven  to  eight,  and  regu- 
larly up  to  twelve ;  then  stopped.  Twelve  1  It  was 
past  two  when  he  went  to  bed.  The  clock  was 
wrong.  An  icicle  must  have  got  into  the  works. 
Twelve  1 

He  touched  the  spring  of  his  repeater,  to  correct 
this  most  preposterous  clock.  Its  rapid  little  pulse 
beat  twelve ;  and  stopped. 

"Why,  it  isn't  possible,"  said  Scrooge,  "that  I  can 
have  slept  through  a  whole  day  and  far  into  another 
night.  It  isn't  possible  that  anything  has  happened 
to  the  sun,  and  this  is  twelve  at  noon  I" 

The  idea  being  an  alarming  one,  he  scrambled 
out  of  bed,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  window.  He 
was  obliged  to  rub  die  frost  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
dressing-gown  before  he  could  see  anything;  and 
could  see  very  little  then.  All  he  could  make  out 
was  that  it  was  still  very  foggy  and  extremely  cold, 
and  that  there  was  no  noise  of  people  running  to  and 
fro,  and  making  a  great  stir,  as  there  unquestionably 
would  have  been  if  night  had  beaten  off  bright  day, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  world.  This  was  a  great 
relief,  because  "three  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of 
Exchange  pay  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Scrooge  or  his  or- 
der," and  so  forth,  would  have  become  a  mere  United 
States'  security  if  there  were  no  days  to  count  by. 
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Scrooge  went  to  bed  again,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  thought  it  over  and  over  and  over,  and 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  The  more  he  thought, 
the  more  perplexed  he  was;  and  the  more  he  endeav- 
ored not  to  think,  the  more  he  thought.  Marley's 
Ghost  bothered  him  exceedingly.  Every  time  he  re- 
solved within  himself,  after  mature  inquiry,  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  his  mind  flew  back  again,  like  a 
strong  spring  released,  to  its  first  position,  and  pre- 
sented the  same  problem  to  be  worked  all  through, 
"Was  it  a  dream  or  not?" 

Scrooge  lay  in  this  state  until  the  chimesi  had 
gone  three-quarters  more,  when  he  remembered,  on 
a  sudden,  that  the  Ghost  had  warned  him  of  a  visita- 
tion when  the  bell  tolled  one.  He  resolved  to  lie 
awake  until  the  hour  was  passed;  and,  considering 
that  he  could  no  more  go  to  sleep  than  go  to  Heaven, 
this  was  perhaps  the  wisest  resolution  in  his  power* 

The  quarter  was  so  long  that  he  was  more  than 
once  convinced  he  must  have  sunk  into  a  doze  uncon-* 
sciously,  and  missed  the  clock.  At  length  it  broke 
upon  his  listening  ear. 

"Ding,  dongl" 

"A  quarter  past,'*  said  Scrooge,  counting. 

"Ding,  dong!" 

"Half-past!"  said  Scrooge. 

"Ding,  dong!" 

"A  quarter  to  it,"  said  Scrooge. 

"Ding,  dongl" 
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"The  hour  itself,"  said  Scrooge,  triumphantly, 
"and  nothing  else  1" 

He  spoke  before  the  hour  bell  sounded,  which  it 
now  did  with  a  deep,  dull,  hollow,  melancholy  ONE. 
Light  flashed  up  in  the  room  upon  the  instant,  and 
the  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn. 

The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn  aside,  I  tell 
you,  by  a  hand.  Not  the  curtains  at  his  feet,  nor  the 
curtains  at  his  back,  but  those  to  which  his  face  was 
addressed.  The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn 
aside;  and  Scrooge,  starting  up  into  a  half- recum- 
bent attitude,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
unearthly  visitor  who  drew  them:  as  close  to  it  as  I 
am  now  to  you,  and  I  am  standing  in  the  spirit  at 
your  elbow. 

It  was  a  strange  figure — ^like  a  child :  yet  not  so 
like  a  child  as  like  an  old  man,  viewed  through  some 
supernatural  medium,  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  having  receded  from  the  view,  and  being 
diminished  to  a  child's  proportions.  Its  hair,  which 
hung  about  its  neck  and  down  its  back,  was  white  as 
if  with  age ;  and  yet  the  face  had  not  a  wrinkle  in  it, 
and  the  tenderest  bloom  was  on  the  skin.  The  arms 
were  very  long  and  muscular ;  the  hands  the  same,  as 
if  its  hold  were  of  uncommon  strength.  Its  legs  and 
feet,  most  delicately  formed,  were,  like  those  upper 
members,  bare.  It  wore  a  tunic  of  the  purest  white ; 
and  round  its  waist  was  bound  a  lustrous  belt,  the 
sheen  of  which  was  beautiful.    It  held  a  branch  of 
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fresh  green  holly  in  its  hand ;  and,  in  singular  contra- 
diction of  that  wintry  emblem,  had  its  dress  trimmed 
with  summer  flowers.  But  the  strangest  thing  about 
it  was,  that  from  the  crown  of  its  head  there  sprang 
a  bright  clear  jet  of  light,  by  which  all  this  was  visi- 
ble; and  which  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  its 
using,  in  its  duller  moments,  a  great  extinguisher  for 
a  cap,  which  it  now  held  under  its  arm. 

Even  this,  though,  when  Scrooge  looked  at  it 
with  increasing  steadiness,  was  not  its  strangest  qual- 
ity. For  as  its  belt  sparkled  and  glittered  now  in  one 
part  and  now  in  another,  and  what  was  light  one  in- 
stant, at  another  time  was  dark,  so  the  figure  itself 
fluctuated  in  its  distinctness :  being  now  a  thing  with 
one  arm,  now  with  one  leg,  now  with  twenty  legs, 
now  a  pair  of  legs  without  a  head,  now  a  head  with- 
out a  body:  of  which  dissolving  parts,  no  outline 
would  be  visible  in  the  dense  gloom  wherein  they 
melted  away.  And  in  the  very  wonder  of  this, 
it  would  be  itself  again;  distinct  and  clear  as 
ever. 

"Are  you  the  Spirit,  sir,  whose  coming  was  fore- 
told to  me?"  asked  Scrooge. 

"lamr 

The  voice  was  soft  and  gentle.  Singularly  low, 
as  if  instead  of  being  so  close  beside  him,  it  were  at 
a  distance. 

"Who,  and  what  are  you?"  Scrooge  demanded. 

"I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past" 
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"Long  past?"  inquired  Scrooge :  observant  of  its 
dwarfish  stature. 

"No.     Your  past." 

Perhaps,  Scrooge  could  not  have  told  anybody 
why,  if  anybody  could  have  asked  him ;  but  he  had  a 
special  desire  to  see  the  Spirit  in  his  cap ;  and  begged 
him  to  be  covered. 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  the  Ghost,  "would  you  so 
soon  put  out,  with  worldly  hands,  the  light  I  give? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  are  one  of  those  whose 
passions  made  this  cap,  and  force  me  through 
whole  trains  of  years  to  wear  it  low  upon  my 
browl" 

Scrooge  reverently  disclaimed  all  intention  to 
offend,  or  any  knowledge  of  having  wilfully  "bon- 
neted" the  Spirit  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  then 
made  bold  to  inquire  what  business  brought  him 
there. 

"Your  welfare!"  said  the  Ghost. 

Scrooge  expressed  himself  much  obliged,  but 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  night  of  unbroken 
rest  would  have  been  more  conducive  to  that  end. 
The  Spirit  must  have  heard  him  thinking,  for  it  said 
immediately: 

"Your  reclamation,  then.     Take  heedl" 

It  put  out  its  strong  hand  as  it  spoke,  and  clasped 
him  gently  by  the  arm. 

"Risel  and  walk  with  me!" 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Scrooge  to  plead 
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that  the  weather  and  the  hour  were  not  adapted  to 
pedestrian  purposes;  that  bed  was  warm,  and  the 
thermometer  a  long  way  below  freezing;  that  he  was 
clad  but  lightly  in  his  slippers,  dressing-gown,  andl 
night-cap ;  and  that  he  had  a  cold  upon  him  at  that 
time.  The  grasp,  though  gentle  as  a  woman^s  hand, 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  rose:  but  finding  that  the 
Spirit  made  toward  the  window,  clasped  its  robe  in 
supplication. 

"I  am  a  mortal,"  Scrooge  remonstrated,  "and 
liable  to  fall." 

"Bear  but  a  touch  of  my  hand  tkere^^^  said  the 
Spirit,  laying  it  upon  his  heart,  "and  you  shall  be 
upheld  in  more  than  this  1" 

As  the  words  were  spoken,  they  passed  through 
the  wall,  and  stood  upon  an  open  country  road,  with 
fields  on  either  hand.  The  city  had  entirely  van- 
ished. Not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen.  The 
darkness  and  the  mist  had  vanished  with  it,  for  it 
was  a  clear,  cold,  winter  day,  with  snow  upon  the 
ground. 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  Scrooge,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  as  he  looked  about  him.  "I  was  bred  in 
this  place.     I  was  a  boy  here!" 

The  Spirit  gazed  upon  him  mildly.  Its  gentle 
touch,  though  it  had  been  light  and  instantaneous, 
appeared  still  present  to  the  old  man's  sense  of  feel- 
ing. He  was  conscious  of  a  thousand  odors  floating 
in  the  air,   each  one  connected  with   a  thousand 
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thoughts^  and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  cares  long,  long 
forgotten  1 

"Your  lip  is  trembling,"  said  the  Ghost.  "And 
what  is  that  upon  your  cheek?" 

Scrooge  muttered^  with  an  unusual  catching  in 
his  voice,  that  it  was  a  pimple ;  and  begged  the  Ghost 
to  lead  him  where  he  would. 

"You  recollect  the  way?"  inquired  the  Spirit. 

"Remember  it!"  cried  Scrooge  with  fervor — "I 
could  walk  it  blindfold." 

"Strange  to  have  forgotten  it  for  so  many  years!" 
observed  the  Ghost    "Let  us  go  on." 

They  walked  along  the  road :  Scrooge  recogniz- 
ing every  gate,  and  post,  and  tree ;  until  a  little  mar- 
ket town  appeared  in  the  distance,  with  its  bridge,  its 
church,  and  winding  river.  Some  shaggy  ponies 
now  were  seen  trotting  toward  them  with  boys  upon 
their  backs,  who  called  to  other  boys  in  country  gigs 
and  carts,  driven  by  farmers.  All  these  boys  were  in 
great  spirits,  and  shouted  to  each  other,  until  the 
broad  fields  were  so  full  of  merry  music,  that  the 
crisp  air  laughed  to  hear  it. 

"These  are  but  shadows  of  the  things  that  have 
been,"  said  the  Ghost.  "They  have  no  consciousness 
of  us." 

The  jocund  travellers  came  on;  and  as  they  came, 
Scrooge  knew  and  named  them  every  one.  Why  was 
he  rejoiced  beyond  all  bounds  to  see  them!  Why 
did  his  cold  eye  glisten,  and  his  heart  leap  up  as  they 
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went  past!  Why  was  he  filled  with  gladness  when 
he  heard  them  give  each  other  Merry  Christmas,  as 
they  parted  at  cross-roads  and  byways,  for  their 
several  homes!  What  was  merry  Christmas  to 
Scrooge?  Out  upon  merry  Christmas!  What  good 
ihad  it  ever  done  to  him? 

"The  school  is  not  quite  deserted," said  the  Ghost. 
"A  solitary  child,  neglected^  by  his  friends,  is  left 
there  still." 

Scrooge  said  he  knew  it.    And  he  sobbed. 

They  left  the  highroad,  by  a  well-remembered! 
lane,  and  soon  approached  ai  mansion  of  dull  red 
brick,  with  a  little  weathercock-surmounted  cupola, 
on  the  roof,  and  a  bell  hanging  in  it  It  was  a  large 
house,  but  one  of  broken  fortunes;  for  the  spacious 
offices  were  little  used,  their  walls  were  damp  and 
mossy,  their  windows  broken,  and  their  gates  de- 
cayed. Fowls  clucked  and  strutted  in  the  stables; 
and  the  coach-houses  and  sheds  were  overrun  with 
grass.  Nor  was  it  more  retentive  of  its  ancient  state, 
within;  for  entering  the  dreary  hall,  and  glancing 
through  the  open  doors  of  many  rooms,  they  found 
them  poorly  furnished,  cold,  and  vast.  There  was 
an  earthy  savor  in  the  air,  a  chilly  bareness  in  the 
place,  which  associated  itself  somehow  with  too 
much  getting  up  by  candle-light,  and  not  too  much 
to  eat. 

They  went,  the  Ghost  and  Scrooge,  across  the 
Hall,  to  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  house.     It  opened 
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before  them,  and  disclosed  a  long,  bare,  melancholy 
room,  made  barer  still  by  lines  of  plain  deal  forms 
and  desks.  At  one  of  these  a  lonely  boy  was  read- 
ing near  a  feeble  fire;  and  Scrooge  sat  down  upon 
a  form,  and  wept  to  see  his  poor  forgotten  self  as  he 
had  used  to  be. 

Not  a  latent  echo  in  the  house,  not  a  squeak  and 
scuffle  from  the  mice  behind  the  panelling,  not  a 
drip  from  the  half-thawed  water-spout  in  the  dull 
yard  behind,  not  a  sigh  among  the  leafless  boughs  of 
one  despondent  poplar,  not  the  idle  swinging  of  an 
empty  storehouse  door,  no,  not  a  clicking  in  the  fire, 
but  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Scrooge  with  softening  in- 
fluence, and  gave  a  freer  passage  to  his  tears. 

The  Spirit  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  pointed 
to  his  younger  self,  intent  upon  his  reading.  Sud- 
denly a  man,  in  foreign  garments :  wonderfully  real 
and  distinct  to  look  at:  stood  outside  the  window, 
with  an  axe  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  leading  an  ass  laden 
with  wood  by  the  bridle. 

"Why,  it's  Ali  Baba!"  Scrooge  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy.  "It's  dear  old  honest  Ali  Babal  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  I  One  Christmas  time,  when  yonder  solitary 
child  was  left  here  all  alone,  he  did  come,  for  the 
first  time,  just  like  that.  Poor  boy!  And  Valen- 
tine," said  Scrooge,  "and  his  wild  brother,  Orson; 
there  they  go  I  And  what's  his  name,  who  was  put 
down  in  his  drawers,  asleep,  at  thje  Gate  of  Damas- 
cus; don't  you  see  him!    And  the  Sultan's  Groom 
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turned  upside  down  by  the  Genii;  there  he  is  upon 
his  head!  Serve  him  right.  I'm  glad  of  it.  What 
business  had  he  to  be  married  to  the  Princess  1" 

To  hear  Scrooge  expending  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature  on  such  subjects,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
voice  between  laughing  and  crying;  and  to  see  his 
heightened  and  excited  face ;  would  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  his  business  friends  in  the  city,  indeed. 

"There's  the  Parrot!"  cried  Scrooge.  "Green 
body  and  yellow  tail,  with  a  thing  like  a*  lettuce 
growing  out  of  the  top  of  his  head ;  there  he  is!  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe,  he  called  him,  when  he  came  home 
again  after  sailing  round  the  island.  Toor  Robin 
Crusoe,  where  have  you  been,  Robin  Crusoe?'  The 
man  thought  he  was  dreaming,  but  he  wasn't  It  was 
the  Parrot,  you  know.  There  goes  Friday,  running 
for  his  life  to  the  little  creek!  Halloa!  Hoop! 
Halloo!" 

Then,  with  a  rapidity  of  transition  very  foreign 
to  his  usual  character,  he  said,  in  pity  for  his  former 
self,  "Poor  boy!"  and  cried  again. 

"I  wish,"  Scrooge  muttered,  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  looking  about  him,  after  drying  his 
eyes  with  his  cuflF:  "but  it's  too  late  now." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  Spirit. 

"Nothing,"  said  Scrooge.  "Nothing.  There 
was  a  boy  singing  a  Christmas  Carol  at  my  door  last 
night,  f  should  like  to  have  given  him  something: 
that's  all." 
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The  Ghost  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  waved  its 
Band:  saying  as  it  did  so,  ^^Let  us  see  another 
Christmas  l" 

Scrooge's  fomier  self  grew  larger  at  the  words, 
and  the  room  became  a  little  darker  and  more  dirty. 
(The  panels  shrank,  the  windows  cracked;  fragments 
of  plaster  fell  out  of  die  ceiling,  and  the  naked  laths 
were  shown  instead;  but  how  all  this  was  brought 
about  Scrooge  knew  no  more  than  you  do.  He  only 
knew  that  it  was  quite  correct;  that  everything  had 
happened  so;  that  tfiere  he  was,  alone  again,  when  all 
the  other  boys  had  gone  home  for  the  jolly  holidays. 

He  was  not  reading  now,  but  walking  up  and 
down  despairingly.  Scrooge  looked  at  the  Ghost, 
and  with  a  mournful  shaking  of  his  head  glanced 
anxiously  toward  the  door. 

It  opened ;  and  a  little  girl,  much  younger  than 
the  boy,  came  darting  in,  and  putting  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  often  kissing  him,  addressed  him  as  her 
"Dear,  dear  brother." 

"I  have  come  to  bring  you  home,  dear  brother!" 
said  the  child,  clapping  her  tiny  hands,  and  bending 
down  to  laugh.    "To  bring  you  home,  home,  homel" 

"Home,  little  Fan?"  returned  the  boy. 

"Yes!"  said  the  child,  brimful  of  glee.  "Home, 
for  good  and  all.  Home,  forever  and  ever.  Father 
is  so  much  kinder  than  he  used  to  be  that  home's  like 
Heaven!  He  spoke  so  gently  to  me  one  dear  night 
when  I  was  going  to  bed,  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  ask 
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him  once  more  if  you  might  come  home ;  and  he  said 
Yes,  you  should ;  and  sent  me  in  a  coach  to  bring  you. 
And  you're  to  be  a  man!"  said  the  child,  opening  her 
eyes,  "and  are  never  to  come  back  here ;  but  first  weVo 
to  be  together  all  the  Christmas  long,  and  have  the 
merriest  time  in  all  the  world." 

"You  are  quite  a  woman,  little  Fan!"  exclaimed 
the  boy. 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed,  and  tried  to 
touch  his  head;  but  being  too  little,  laughed  again, 
and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  embrace  him.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  drag  him,  in  her  childish  eagerness,  toward 
the  door;  and  he,nothing  loth  to  go, accompanied  her. 

A  terrible  voice  in  the  hall  cried,  "Bring  down 
Master  Scrooge's  box,  there!"  and  in  the  hall  ap- 
peared the  schoolmaster  himself,  who  glared  on 
Master  Scrooge  with  a  ferocious  condescension,  and 
threw  him  into  a  dreadful  sate  of  mind  by  shaking 
hands  with  him.  He  then  conveyed  him  and  his 
sister  into  the  veriest  old  well  of  a  shivering  best- 
parlor  that  ever  was  seen,  where  the  maps  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  in  the 
windows,  were  waxy  with  cold.  Here  he  produced  a 
decanter  of  curiously  light  wine,  and  a  block  of  curi- 
ously heavy  cake,  and  administered  instalments  o£ 
those  dainties  to  the  young  people :  at  the  same  time 
sending  out  a  meagre  servant  to  offer  a  glass  of  "some- 
thing" to  the  postboy,  who  answered  that  he  thanked 
the  gentleman,  but  if  it  was  the  same  tap  as  he  had 
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tasted  before,  he  had  rather  not.  Master  Scrooge's 
trunk  being  by  this  time  tied  on  to  the  top  of  the 
chaise,  the  children  bade  the  schoolmaster  good-by 
right  willingly ;  and  getting  into  it,  drove  gayly  down 
the  garden-sweep:  the  quick  wheels  dashing  the  hoar- 
frost and  snow  from  off  the  dark  leaves  of  the  ever- 
greens like  spray. 

"Always  a  delicate  creature, whom  a  breath  might 
have  withered,"  said  the  Ghost.  "But  she  had  a 
large  heart  1" 

"So  she  had,"  cried  Scrooge.  "You're  right. 
I'll  not  gainsay  it.  Spirit.     God  forbid  1" 

"She  died  a  wooian,"  said  the  Ghost,  "and  had, 
as  I  think,  children." 

"One  child,"  Scrooge  returned. 

"True,"  said  the  Ghost.     "Your  nephew  1" 

Scrooge  seemed  uneasy  in  his  mind;  and  an- 
swered briefly,  "Yes." 

Although  they  had  but  that  moment  left  the 
school  behind  them,  they  were  now  in  the  busy  thor- 
oughfares of  a  city,  where  shadowy  passengers  passed 
and  repassed ;  where  shadowy  carts  and  coaches  bat- 
tled for  the  way,  and  all  the  strife  and  tumult  of  a 
real  city  were.  It  was  made  plain  enough,  by  the 
dressing  of  the  shops,  that  here  too  it  was  Christmas 
time  again ;  but  it  was  evening,  and  the  streets  were 
lighted  up. 

The  Ghost  stopped  at  a  certain  warehouse  door, 
and  asked  Scrooge  if  he  knew  it. 
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"Know  it!"  said  Scrooge.  **Was  I  apprenticecl 
here?" 

They  went  in.  At  sight  of  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  Welsh  wig,  sitting  behind  such  a  high  desk,  that  if 
he  had  been  two  inches  taller  he  must  have  knocked 
his  head  against  the  ceiling,  Scrooge  cried  in  great 
excitement: 

"Why,  it's  old  Fezziwigl  Bless  his  heart;  it's 
Fezziwig  alive  again  1" 

Old  Fezziwig  laid  down  his  pen,  and  looked  up 
at  the  clock,  which  pointed  to  the  hour  of  seven.  He 
rubbed  his  hands;  adjusted  his  capacious  waistcoat; 
laughed  all  over  himself,  from  his  shoes  to  his  organ 
of  benevolence ;  and  called  out  in  a  comfortable,  oily, 
rich,  fat,  jovial  voice: 

"Yo  ho,  there  1    Ebenezerl    Dick!" 

Scrooge's  former  self,  now  grown  a  young  man, 
came  briskly  in,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-'prenticc. 

"Dick  Wilkins,  to  be  sure !"  said  Scrooge  to  the 
Ghost.  "Bless  me,  yes.  There  he  is.  He  was  very 
much  attached  to  me,  was  Dick.  Poor  Dick  I  Dear, 
dear!" 

"Yo  ho,  my  bdys!"  said  Fezziwig.  "No  more 
work  to-night.  Christmas  Eve,  Dick.  Christmas, 
Ebenezerl  Let's  have  the  shutters  up,"  cried  old 
Fezziwig,  with  a  sharp  clap  of  his  hands,  "before  a 
man  can  say  Jack  Robinson!" 

You  wouldn't  believe  how  those  two  fellows  went 
»t  it!   They  charged  into  the  street  with  the  shutters 
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— one,  two,  three — had  'em  up  in  their  places — four, 
five,  six — barred  'em  and  pinned  'em — seven,  eight, 
nine — and  came  back  before  you  could  have  got  to 
twelve,  panting  like  race-horses. 

"Hilli-hol"  cried  old  Fezziwig,  skipping  down 
from  the  high  desk  with  wonderful  agility.  "Clear 
away,  my  lads,  and  let's  have  lots  of  room  here  I 
Hilli-ho,  Dickl     Chirrup,  Ebenezer!" 

Clear  awayl  There  was  nothing  they  wouldn't 
have  cleared  away,  or  couldn't  have  cleared  away, 
with  old  Fezziwig  looking  on.  It  was  done  in  a 
minute.  Every  movable  was  packed  off,  as  if  it  were 
dismissed  from  public  life  for  evermore;  the  floor 
was  swept  and  watered,  the  lamps  were  trimmed, 
fuel  was  heaped  upon  the  fire;  and  the  warehouse 
was  as  snug,  and  warm,  and  dry,  and  bright  a  ball- 
room as  you  would  desire  to  see  upon  a  winter's 
night. 

In  came  a  fiddler  with  a  music-book,  and  went 
up  to  the  lofty  desk,  and  made  an  orchestra  of  it,  and 
tuned  like  fifty  stomach-aches.  In  came  Mrs.  Fezzi- 
wig, one  vast  substantial  smile.  In  came  the  three 
Miss  Fezziwigs,  beaming  and  lovable.  In  came  the 
six  young  followers  whose  hearts  they  broke.  In 
came  all  the  young  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
business.  In  came  the  housemaid,  with  her  cousin, 
the  baker.  In  came  the  cook,  with  her  brother's 
particular  friend,  the  milkman.  In  came  the  boy 
from  over  the  way,  who  was  suspected  of  not  having 
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board  enough  from  his  master;  trying  to  hide  him-« 
self  behind  the  girl  from  next  door  but  one,  who  was 
proved  to  have  had  her  ears  pulled  by  her  mistress. 
In  they  all  came,  one  after  another;  some  shyly,  some 
boldly,  some  gracefully,  some  awkwardly,  some  push- 
ing, some  pulling;  in  they  all  came,  anyhow  and 
everyhow*  Away  they  all  went,  twenty  couple  at 
once,  hands  half  round  and  back  again  the  other 
way;  down  the  middle  and  up  again;  round  and 
round  in  various  stages  of  affectionate  grouping; 
old  top  couple  always  turning  up  in  the  wrong  place; 
new  top  couple  starting  off  again,  as  soon  as  they  got 
there;  all  top  couples  at  last,  and  not  a  bottom  one 
to  help  them.  When  this  result  was  brought  about, 
old  Fezziwig,  clapping  his  hands  to  stop  the  dance, 
cried  out,  "Well  donel"  and  the  fiddler  plunged  his 
hot  face  into  a  pot  of  porter,  especially  provided  for 
that  purpose.  But  scorning  rest  upon  his  reappear- 
ance, he  instantly  began  again,  though  there  were  no 
dancers  yet,  as  if  the  other  fiddler  had  been  carried 
home,  exhausted,  on  a  shutter;  and  he  were  a  bran- 
new  man  resolved  to  beat  him  out  of  sight,  or  perish. 
There  were  more  dances,  and  there  were  forfeits, 
and  more  dances,  and  there  was  cake,  and  there  was 
negus,  and  there  was  a  great  piece  of  Cold  Roast,  arid 
there  was  a  great  piece  of  Cold  Boiled,  and  there 
were  mince-pies,  and  plenty  of  beer.  But  the  great 
effect  of  the  evening  came  after  the  Roast  and  Boiled 
when  the  fiddler  (an  artful  dog,  mindl    The  sort  of 
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man  who  knew  his  business  better  than  you  or  I 
could  have  told  it  him!)  struck  up  "Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley."  Then  old  Fezziwig  stood  out  to  dance 
with  Mrs.  Fezziwig.  Top  couple,  too;  with  a  good 
stiff  piece  of  work  cut  out  for  them;  three  or  four 
and  twenty  pair  of  partners ;  people  who  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with;  people  who  would  dance,  and  had  no 
notion  of  walking. 

But  if  they  had  been  twice  as  many:  ah,  four 
times:  old  Fezziwig  would  have  been  a  match  for 
them,  and  so  would  Mrs.  Fezziwig.  As  to  her,  she 
was  worthy  to  be  his  partner  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  If  that's  not  high  praise,  tell  me  higher,  and 
I'll  use  it.  A  positive  light  appeared  to  issue  from 
Fezziwig's  calves.  They  shone  in  every  part  of  the 
dance  like  moons.  You  couldn't  have  predicted,  at 
any  given  time,  what  would  become  of  'em  next. 
And  when  old  Fezziwig  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig  had 
gone  all  through  the  dance;  advance  and  retire,  hold 
hands  with  your  partner;  bow  and  curtsey;  cork- 
screw; thread-the-needle,  and  back  again  to  your 
place;  Fezziwig  "cut" — cut  so  deftly,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  wink  with  his  legs,  and  came  upon  his  feet 
again  without  a  stagger. 

When  the  clock  struck  eleven,  this  domestic  ball 
broke  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig  took  their  sta- 
tions, one  on  either  side  the  door,  and  shaking  hands 
with  every  person  individually  as  he  or  she  went  out, 
wished  him  or  her  a  Merry  Christmas.  When  every- 
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body  had  retired  but  the  two  'prentices,  they  did  the 
same  to  them;  and  thus  the  cheerful  voices  died 
away,  and  the  lads  were  left  to  their  beds;  which 
were  under  a  counter  in  the  back-shop.  * 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Scrooge  had  acted 
like  a  man  out  of  his  wits.  His  heart  and  soul  were 
in  the  scene,  and  with  his  former  self.  He  corrobo- 
rated everything,  remembered  everything,  enjoyed 
everything,  and  underwent  the  strangest  agitation. 
It  was  not  until  now,  when  the  bright  faces  of  his 
former  self  and  Dick  were  turned  from  them,  that  he 
remembered  the  Ghost,  and  became  conscious  that  it 
was  looking  full  upon  him,  while  the  light  upon  its 
head  burned  very  clear. 

"A  small  matter,"  said  the  Ghost,  "to  make  these 
silly  folks  so  full  of  gratitude." 

"Small  1"  echoed  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  signed  to  him  to  listen  to  the  two 
apprentices,  who  were  pouring  out  their  hearts  in 
praise  of  Fezziwig:  and  when  he  had  done  so,  said: 

"Whyl  Is  it  not?  He  has  spent  but  a  few 
pounds  of  your  mortal  money:  three  or  four,  per- 
haps.    Is  that  so  much  that  he  deserves  this  praise?" 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Scrooge,  heated  by  the  re- 
mark, and  speaking  unconsciously  like  his  former, 
not  his  latter,  self.  "It  isn't  that.  Spirit.  He  has 
the  power  to  render  us  happy  or  unhappy;  to  make 
our  service  light  or  burdensome;  a  pleasure  or  a 
toil.     Say  that  his  power  lies  in  words  and  looks;  in 
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things  so  slight  and  insignificant  that  it  is  impossible 
to  add  and  count  'em  up:  what  then?  The  happi- 
ness he  gives  is  quite  as  great  as  if  it  cost  a  fortune/' 

He  felt  the  Spirit's  glance,  and  stopped. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  Ghost 

"Nothing  particular,"  said  Scrooge. 

"Something,  I  think?"  the  Ghost  insisted. 

"No,"  said  Scrooge,  "no.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  clerk  just  nowl  That's 
all." 

His  former  self  turned  down  the  lamps  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  wish;  and  Scrooge  and  the 
Ghost  again  stood  side  by  side  in  the  open  air. 

"My  time  grows  short,"  observed  the  Spirit 
"Quickl" 

This  was  not  addressed  to  Scrooge,  or  to  any  one 
whom  he  could  see,  but  it  produced  an  immediate 
effect  For  again  Scrooge  saw  himself.  He  was 
older  now;  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  face 
had  not  the  harsh  and  rigid  lines  of  later  years ;  but  it 
had  begun  to  wear  the  signs  of  care  and  avarice. 
There  was  an  eager,  greedy,  restless  motion  in  the 
eye,  which  showed  the  passion  that  had  taken  root, 
and  where  the  shadow  of  the  growing  tree  would 
fall. 

He  was  not  alone,  but  sat  by  the  side  of  a  fair 
young  girl  in  a  mourning-dress:  in  whose  eyes  there 
were  tears,  which  sparkled  in  the  light  that  shone  out 
of  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past 
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"In  matters  little,"  she  said,  softly.  "To  you, 
very  little.  Another  idol  has  displaced  me;  and  if 
it  can  cheer  and  comfort  you  in  time  to  come,  as  I 
would  have  tried  to  do,  I  have  no  just  cause  to 
grieve." 

"What  Idol  has  displaced  you?"  he  rejoined. 

"A  golden  one." 

"This  is  the  even-handed  dealing  of  the  world  H' 
lie  said.  "There  is  nothing  on  which  it  is  so  hard  as 
poverty;  and  there  is  nothing  it  professes  to  condemn 
with  such  severity  as  the  pursuit  of  wealth  1" 

"You  fear  the  world  too  much,"  she  answered, 
gently.  "All  your  other  hopes  have  merged  into  the 
hope  of  being  beyond  the  chance  of  its  sordid  re- 
proach. I  have  seen  your  nobler  aspirations  fall 
off  one  by  one,  until  the  master-passion.  Gain,  en- 
grosses you.     Have  I  not?" 

"What  then?"  he  retorted.  "Even  if  I  have 
grown  so  much  wiser,  what  then?  I  am  not  changed 
toward  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Am  I?" 

"Our  contract  is  an  old  one.  It  was  made  when 
we  were  both  poor  and  content  to  be  so,  until,  in  good 
season,  we  could  improve  our  worldly  fortune  by  our 
patient  industry.  You  are  changed.  When  it  was 
made,  you  were  another  man." 

"I  was  a  boy,"  he  said  impatiently. 

"Your  own  feeling  tells  you  that  you  were  not 
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.what  you  are,"  she  returned.  "I  am.  That  which 
promised  happiness  when  we  were  one  in  heart,  is 
fraught  with  misery  now  that  we  are  two.  How 
often  and  how  keenly  I  have  thought  of  this,  I  will 
not  say.  It  is  enough  that  I  have  thought  of  it,  and 
can  release  you.'* 

"Have  I  ever  sought  release?" 

"In  words.    No.    Never." 

"In  what,  then?" 

"In  a  changed  nature;  in  an  altered  spirit;  in  an» 
other  atmosphere  of  life;  another  Hope  as  its  great 
end.  In  everything  that  made  my  love  of  any  worth 
or  value  in  your  sight.  If  this  had  never  been  be- 
tween us,"  said  the  girl,  looking  mildly,  but  with 
steadiness,  upon  him;  "tell  me,  would  you  seek  me 
out  and  try  to  win  me  now?    Ah,  no !" 

He  seemed  to  yield  to  the  justice  of  this  supposi- 
tion, in  spite  of  himself.  But  he  said  with  a  strug- 
gle, "You  think  not" 

"I  would  gladly  think  otherwise  if  I  could,"  she 
answered,  "Heaven  knows!  When  I  have  learned 
a  Truth  like  this,  I  know  how  strong  and  irresistible 
it  must  be.  But  if  you  were  free  to-day,  to-morrow, 
yesterday,  can  even  I  believe  that  you  would  choose 
a  dowerless  girl — ^you  who,  in  your  very  confidence 
with  her,  weigh  everything  by  Gain:  or,  choosing 
her,  if  for  a  moment  you  were  false  enough  to  your 
one  guiding  principle  to  do  so,  do  I  not  know  that 
your  repentance  and  regret  would  surely  follow?    I 
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8o;  and  I  release  you.  With  a  full  heart,  for  the 
love  of  him  you  once  were." 

He  was  about  to  speak;  but  with  her  head  turned 
from  him,  she  resumed. 

"You  may — the  memory  of  what  is  past  half 
makes  me  hope  you  will — have  pain'tn  this.  A  very, 
very  brief  time,  and  you  will  dismiss  the  recollection 
of  it,  gladly,  as  an  unprofitable  dream,  from  which  it 
happened  well  that  you  awoke.  May  you  be  happy 
in  the  life  you  have  chosen !" 

She  left  him,  and  they  parted. 

"Spirit!"  said  Scrooge,  "show  me  no  morel  Con- 
duct me  home.    Why  do  you  delight  to  torture  me?" 

"One  shadow  more!"  exclaimed  the  Ghost. 

"No  more !"  cried  Scrooge.  "No  more.  I  don't 
iwish  to  see  it.     Show  me  no  more !" 

But  the  relentless  Ghost  pinioned  him  in  both  his 
arms,  and  forced  himi  to  observe  what  happened 
next. 

They  were  in  another  scene  and  place;  a  room 
not  very  large  or  handsome,  but  full  of  comfort. 
Near  to  the  winter  fire  sat  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
80  like  the  last  that  Scrooge  believed  it  was  the  same, 
until  he  saw  her,  now  a  comely  matron,  sitting  oppo- 
site her  daughter.  The  noise  in  this  room  was  per- 
fectly tumultuous,  for  there  were  more  children 
there  than  Scrooge  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind 
could  count;  and,  unlike  the  celebrated  herd  in  the 
poem,  they  were  not  forty  children  conducting  them- 
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selves  like  one,  but  every  child  was  conducting  itself 
like  forty.  The  consequences  were  uproarious  be- 
yond belief ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  care ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mother  and  daughter  laughed  heartily,  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much;  and  the  latter,  soon  begin- 
ning to  mingle  in  the  sports,  got  pillaged  by  the 
young  brigands  most  ruthlessly.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  to  be  one  of  them!  Though  I  never  could 
have  been  so  rude,  no,  no!  I  wouldn't  for  the  wealth 
of  all  the  world  have  crushed  that  braided  hair,  and 
torn  it  down;  and  for  the  precious  little  shoe,  I 
wouldn't  have  plucked  it  off,  God  bless  my  soul !  to 
save  my  life.  As  to  measuring  her  waist  in  sport,  as 
they  did,  bold  young  brood,  I  couldn't  have  done  it; 
I  should  have  expected  my  arm  to  have  grown  round- 
it  for  a  punishment,  and  never  come  straight  again. 
And  yet  I  should  have  dearly  liked,  I  own,  to  have 
touched  her  lips;  to  have  questioned  her,  that  she 
might  have  opened  them;  to  have  looked  upon  the 
lashes  of  her  downcast  eyes,  and  never  raised  a  blush; 
to  have  let  loose  waves  of  hair,  an  inch  of  which 
would  be  a  keepsake  beyond  price :  in  short,  I  should 
have  liked,  I  do  confess,  to  have  had  the  lightest  li- 
cense of  a  child^  and  yet  been  man  enough  to  know  its 
value. 

But  now  a  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard,  and 
such  a  rush  immediately  ensued  that  she  with  laugh- 
ing face  and  plundered  dress  was  borne  toward  it  the 
centre  of  a  flushed  and  boisterous  group,  just  in  time 
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to  greet  the  father,  who  came  home  attended  by  a  man 
laden  with  Christmas  toys  and  presents.  Then  the 
shouting  and  the  struggling,  and  the  onslaught  that 
was  made  on  the  defenceless  porter  1  The  scaling  him 
with  chairs  for  ladders  to  dive  into  his  pockets,  de- 
spoil him  of  brown-paper  parcels,  hold  on  tight  by 
his  cravat,  hug  him  round  the  neck,  pommel  his  back, 
and  kick  his  legs  in  irrepressible  affection !  The 
shouts  of  wonder  and  delight  with  which  the  devel- 
opment of  every  package  was  received  I  The  terri- 
ble announcement  that  the  baby  had  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  putting  a  doll's  frying-pan  into  his  mouth, 
and  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  swallowed  a 
fictitious  turkey,  glued  on  a  wooden  platter  1  The 
immense  relief  of  finding  this  a  false  alarm!  The 
joy,  and  gratitude,  and  ecstasy  I  They  are  all  in- 
describable alike.  It  is  enough  that  by  degrees  the 
children  and  their  emotions  got  out  of  the  parlor  and 
by  one  stair  at  a  time,  up  to  the  top  of  the  house; 
where  they  went  to  bed,  and  so  subsided. 

And  now  Scrooge  looked  on  more  attentively 
than  ever,  when  the  master  of  the  house,  having  his 
daughter  leaning  fondly  on  him,  sat  down  with  her 
and  her  mother  at  his  own  fireside;  and  when  he 
thought  that  such  another  creature,  quite  as  graceful 
and  as  full  of  promise,  maght  have  called  him  f ather, 
and  been  a  spring-time  in  the  haggard  winter  of  his 
life,  his  sight  grew  very  dim  indeed. 

"Belle,"  said  the  husband,  turning  to  his  wife 
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!with  a  smile,  "I  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours  this  after-* 


noon." 


^ Who  was  it?" 

"Guess  1" 

"How  can  I?  Tut,  don't  I  know?"  she  added  in 
tne  same  breath,  laughing  as  he  laughed.  "Mr. 
Scrooge.*' 

"Mr.  Scrooge  it  was.  I  passed  his  office  win- 
'dow;  and  as  it  was  not  shut  up,  and  he  had  a  candle 
inside,  I  could  scarcely  help  seeing  him.  His  part- 
ner lies  upon  the  point  of  death,  I  hear;  and  there  he 
sat  alone.     Quite  alone  in  the  world,  I  do  believe." 

"Spirit  1"  said  Scrooge  in  a  broken  voice,  "re- 
move me  from  this  place." 

"I  told  you  these  were  shadows  of  the  things  that 
have  been,"  said  the  Ghost.  "That  they  are  what 
they  are,  do  not  blame  me!" 

"Remove  mel"  Scrooge  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  bear 
it  I" 

He  turned  upon  the  Ghost,  and  seeing  that  it 
looked  upon  him  with  a  face,  in  which  in  some 
strange  way  there  were  fragments  of  all  the  faces  it 
had  shown  him,  wrestled  with  it. 

"Leave  me!  Take  me  back.  Haunt  me  no 
longer!" 

In  the  struggle,  if  that  can  be  called  a  struggle  in 
which  the  Ghost  with  no  visible  resistance  on  its  own 
part  was  undisturbed  by  any  effort  of  its  adversary, 
Scrooge  observed  that  its  light  was  burning  high  and 
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bright;  and  dimly  connecting  that  with  its  influence 
over  him,  he  seized  the  extinguisher-cap,  and  by  a 
sudden  action  pressed  it  down  upon  its  head. 

The  Spirit  dropped  beneath  it,  so  that  the  ex- 
tinguisher covered  its  whole  form;  but  diough 
Scrooge  pressed  it  down  with  all  his  force,  he  could 
not  hide  the  light,  which  streamed  from  under  it,  in 
an  unbroken  flood  upon  the  ground. 

He  was  conscious  of  being  exhausted,  and  over- 
come by  an  irresistible  drowsiness;  and,  further,  of 
being  in  his  own  bedroom.  He  gave  the  cap  a 
parting  squeeze,  in  which  his  hand  relaxed ;  and  had 
barely-time  to  reel  to  bed,  before  he  sank  into  a  heavjj 
sleep. 


STAVE    THREE 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  THREE  SPIRITS 

Awakening  in  the  middle  of  a  prodigiously 
tough  snore  and  sitting  up  in  bed  to  get  his  thoughts 
together,  Scrooge  had  no  occasion  to  be  told  that  the 
bell  was  again  upon  the  stroke  of  One.  He  felt  that 
he  was  restored  to  consciousness  in  the  right  nick  of 
time,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  the  second  messenger  despatched  to  him 
through  Jacob  Marley's  intervention.  But,  finding 
that  he.  turned  uncomfortably  cold  when  he  began  to 
wonder  which  of  his  curtains  this  new  spectre  would 
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3raw  back,  he  put  them  every  one  aside  with  his  own 
hands,  and  lying  down  again,  established  a  sharp 
look-out  all  round  the  bed.  For  he  wished  to  chal- 
lenge the  Spirit  on  the  moment  of  its  appearance, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and  made 
nervous. 

Gentlemen  of  the  free-and-easy  sort,  who  plume 
themselves  on  being  acquainted  with  a  move  or  two, 
and  being  usually  equal  to  the  time-of-day,  express 
the  wide  range  of  their  capacity  for  adventure  by  ob- 
serving that  they  are  good  for  anything  from  pitch- 
and-toss  to  manslaughter;  between  which  opposite 
extremes,  no  doubt,  there  lies  a  tolerably  wide  and 
comprehensive  range  of  subjects.  Without  ventur- 
ing for  Scrooge  quite  as  hardily  as  this,  I  don't  mind 
calling  on  you  to  believe  that  he  was  ready  for  a  good 
broad  field  of  strange  appearances,  and  that  nothing 
between  a  baby  and  rhinoceros  would  have  aston- 
ished him  very  much. 

Now,  being  prepared  for  almost  anything,  he  was 
not  by  any  means  prepared  for  nothing;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  Bell  struck  One,  and  no  shape  ap- 
peared, he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit  of  trembling. 
Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went 
by,  yet  nothing  came.  All  this  time,  he  lay  upon  his 
bed,  the  very  core  and  centre  of  a  blaze  of  ruddy 
light,  which  streamed  upon  it  when  the  clock  pro- 
claimed the  hour;  and  which,  being  only  light,  was 
more  alarming  than  a  dozen  ghosts,  as  he  was  power- 
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less  to  make  out  what  it  meant,  or  would  be  at;  anS 
was  sometimes  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  at  that 
very  moment  an  interesting  case  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, without  having  the  consolation  of  knowing 
it.  At  last,  however,  he  began  to  think — as  you  or 
I  would  have  thought  at  first;  for  it  is  always  the 
person  not  in  the  predicament  who  knows  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  it,  and  would  unquestionably 
have  done  it  too — at  last,  I  say,  he  began  to  think  that 
the  source  and  secret  of  this  ghostly  light  might  be 
in  the  adjoining  room,  from  whence,  on  further  trac- 
ing it,  it  seemed  to  shine.  This  idea  taking  full  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  he  got  up  softly  and  shuffled  in 
his  slippers  to  the  door. 

The  moment  Scrooge's  hand  was  on  the  lock,  a 
strange  voice  called  him  by  his  name,  and  bade  him 
enter.     He  obeyed. 

It  was  his  owni-oom.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  it  had  undergone  a  surprising  transforma- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceiling  were  so  hung  with  liv- 
ing green,  that  it  looked  a  perfect  grove,  from  every 
part  of  which,  bright  gleaming  berries  glistened. 
The  crisp  leaves  of  holly,  mistletoe,  and  ivy  reflected 
back  the  light,  as  if  so  many  little  mirrors  had  been 
scattered  there ;  and  such  a  mighty  blaze  went  roar- 
ing up  the  chimney,  as  that  dull  petrifaction  of  a 
hearth  had  never  known  in  Scrooge's  time,  or  Mar- 
ley's,  or  for  many  and  many  a  winter  season  gone. 
Heaped  up  on  the  floor,  to  form  a  kind  of  throne, 
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were  turkeys,  geese,  game,  poultry,  brawn,  great 
joints  of  meat,  sucking-pigs,  long  wreaths  of  sau- 
sages, mince-pies,  plum-puddings,  barrels  of  oysters, 
red-hot  chestnuts,  cherry-cheeked  apples,  juicy 
oranges,  luscious  pears,  immense  twelfth-cakes,  and 
seething  bowls  of  punch,  that  made  the  chamber  dim 
with  their  delicious  steam.  In  easy  state  upon  this 
couch,  there  sat  a  jolly  Giant,  glorious  to  see;  who 
bore  a  glowing  torch,  in  shape  not  unlike  Plenty's 
horn,  and  held  it  up,  high  up,  to  shed  its  light  on 
Scrooge,  as  he  came  peeping  round  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  exclaimed  the  Ghost  "Come  in! 
and  know  me  better,  man !" 

Scrooge  entered  timidly,  and  hung  his  head  be- 
fore this  Spirit.  He  was  not  the  dogged  Scrooge  he 
had  been;  and  though  the  Spirit's  eyes  were  clear 
and  kind,  he  did  not  like  to  meet  them. 

"I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas'  Present,"  said  the 
Spirit.     "Look  upon  me !" 

Scrooge  reverently  did  so.  It  was  clothed  in  one 
simple  deep  green  robe,  or  mantle,  bordered  with 
white  fur.  This  garment  hung  so  loosely  on  the 
figure,  that  its  capacious  breast  was  bare,  as  if  dis- 
daining to  be  warded  or  concealed  by  any  artifice. 
Its  feet,  observable  beneath  the  ample  folds  of  the 
garment,  were  also  bare ;  and  on  its  head  it  wore  no 
other  covering  than  a  holly  wreath  set  here  and  there 
with  shining  icicles.  Its  dark  brown  curls  were  long 
and  free;  free  as  its  genial  face,  its  sparkliRg  eye,  its 
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open  hand,  its  cheery  voice,  its  unconstrained  de- 
meanor, and  its  joyful  air.  Girded  round  its  middle 
was  an  antique  scabbard ;  but  no  sword  was  in  it,  and 
the  ancient  sheath  was  eaten  up  with  rust. 

"You  have  never  seen  the  like  of  me  before!" 
exclaimed  the  Spirit. 

"Never,"  Scrooge  made  answer  to  it. 

"Have  never  walked  forth  with  the  younger 
members  of  my  family;  meaning  (for  I  am  very 
young)  my  elder  brothers  born  in  these  later  years?" 
pursued  the  Phantom. 

"I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Scrooge.  "I  am 
afraid  I  have  not.  Have  you  had  many  brothers, 
Spirit?" 

"More  than  eighteen  hundred,"  said  the  Ghost. 

"A  tremendous  family  to  provide  for!"  muttered 
Scrooge. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  rose. 

"Spirit,"  said  Scrooge  submissively,  "conduct  me 
where  you  will.  I  went  forth  last  night  on  compul- 
sion, and  I  learned  a  lesson  which  is  working  now. 
iTo-n^ght,  if  you  have  aught  to  teach  me,  let  me  profit 
by  it." 
^    "Touch  my  robe!" 

Scrooge  did  as  he  was  told,  and  held  it  fast. 

Holly,  mistletoe,  red  berries,  ivy,  turkeys,  geese, 
game,  poultry,  brawn,  meat,  pigs,  sausages,  oysters, 
pies,  puddings,  fruit,  and  punch,  all  vanished  in- 
stantly.     So  did  the  room,  the  fire,  the  ruddy  glow, 
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the  hour  of  night,  and  they  stood  in  the  city  streets  on 
Christmas  morning,  where  (for  the  weather  was  se- 
vere) the  people  made  a  rough,  but  brisk  and  not  un- 
pleasant kind  of  music,  in  scraping  the  snow  from 
the  pavement  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  and  from 
the  tops  of  their  houses:  whence  it  was  mad  delight 
to  the  boys  to  see  it  come  plumping  down  into  the 
road  below,  and  splitting  into  artificial  little  snow^ 
storms. 

The  house  fronts  looked  black  enough,  and  tKe 
windows  blacker,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  white 
sheet  of  snow  upon  the  roofs,  and  with  the  dirtier 
snow  upon  the  ground;  which  last  deposit  had  been 
plowed  up  in  deep  furrows  by  the  heavy  wheels  of 
carts  and  wagons ;  furrows  that  crossed  and  recrossed 
each  other  hundreds  of  times  where  the  great  streets 
branched  off,  and  made  intricate  channels,  hard  to 
trace,  in  the  thick  yellow  mud  and  icy  water.  The 
sky  was  gloomy,  and  the  shortest  streets  were  choked 
up  with  a  dingy  mist,  half  thawed  half  frozen,  whose 
heavier  particles  descended  in  a  shower  of  sooty 
atoms,  as  if  all  the  chimneys  in  Great  Britain  had,  by 
one  consent,  caught  fire,  and  were  blazing  away  to 
their  dear  hearts'  content.  There  was  nothing  very 
cheerful  in  the  climate  or  the  town,  and  yet  was  there 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  abroad  that  the  clearest  sum- 
mer air  and  brightest  summer  sun  might  have  en- 
Sdeavored  to  diffuse  in  vain. 

For,  the  people  who  were  shovelling  away  on  th<s 
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house-tops  were  jovial  and  full  of  glee;  calling  out 
to  one  another  from  the  parapets,  and  now  and  then 
exchanging  a  facetious  snowball — ^better-natured 
missile  far  than  many  a  wordy  jest — laughing  heart- 
ily if  it  went  right  and  not  less  heartily  if  it  went 
wrong.  The  poulterers'  shops  were  still  half  open, 
and  the  fruiterers^  were  radiant  in  their  glory. 
fThere  were  great,  round,  pot-bellied  baskets  of  chest- 
nuts, shaped  like  the  waistcoats  of  jolly  old  gentle- 
men, lolling  at  the  doors,  and  tumbling  out  into  the 
street  in  their  apoplectic  opulence.  There  were 
ruddy,  brown-faced  broad-girthed  Spanish  Onions, 
shining  in  the  fatness  of  their  growth  like  Spanish 
Friars;  and  winking  from  their  shelves  in  wanton 
slyness  at  the  girls  as  they  went  by,  and  glanced  de- 
murely at  the  hung-up  mistletoe.  There  were  pears 
and  apples,  clustered  high  in  blooming  pyramids; 
there  were  bunches  of  grapes,  made,  in  the  shopkeep- 
ers' benevolence,  to  dangle  from  conspicuous  hooks, 
that  people's  mouths  might  water  gratis  as  they 
passed ;  there  were  piles  of  filberts,  mossy  and  brown, 
recalling,  in  their  fragrance,  ancient  walks  among 
the  woods,  and  pleasant  shufflings  ankle-deep  through 
withered  leaves;  there  were  Norfolk  Biffins,  squab, 
and  swarthy,  setting  off  the  yellow  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons,  and,  in  the  great  compactness  of  their 
juicy  persons,  urgently  entreating  and  beseeching  to 
be  carried  home  in  paper  bags  and  eaten  after  din- 
ner.   The  very  gold  and  silver  fish,  set  forth  among 
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these  choice  fruits  in  a  bowl,  though  members  of  a 
dull  and  stagnant-blooded  race,  appeared  to  know 
that  there  was  something  going  on;  and,  to  a  fish, 
went  gasping  round  and  round  their  little  world  in 
slow  and  passionless  excitement. 

The  Grocers'  1  oh  the  Grocers' !  nearly  closed, 
with  perhaps  two  shutters  down,  or  one;  but  through 
those  gaps  such  glimpses!  It  was  not  alone  that  the 
scales  descending  on  the  counter  made  a  merry  sound, 
or  that  the  twine  and  roller  parted  company  so  brisk- 
ly, or  that  the  canisters  were  rattled  up  and  down  like 
juggling  tricks,  or  even  that  the  blended  scents  of  tea 
and  coffee  were  so  grateful  to  the  nose,  or  even  that 
the  raisins  were  so  plentiful  and  rare,  the  almonds  so 
extremely  white,  the  sticks  of  cinnamon  so  long  and 
straight,  the  other  spices  so  delicious,  the  candied 
fruits  so  caked  and  spotted  with  molten  sugar  as  to 
make  the  coldest  lookers-on  feel  faint  and  subse- 
quently bilious.  Nor  was  it  that  the  figs  were  moist 
and  pulpy,  or  that  the  French  plums  blushed  in  mod- 
est tartness  from  their  highly-decorated  boxes,  or 
that  everything  was  good  to  eat  and  in  its  Christmas 
dress:  but  the  customers  were  all  so  hurried  and  so 
eager  in  the  hopeful  promise  of  the  day,  that  they 
tumbled  up  against  each  other  at  the  door,  clashing 
their  wicker  baskets  wildly,  and  left  their  purchases 
upon  the  counter,  and  came  running  back  to  fetch 
them,  and  committed  hundreds  of  the  like  mistakes 
in  the  best  humor  possible ;  while  the  Grocer  and  his 
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people  were  so  frank  and  fresh  that  the  polished 
hearts  with  which  they  fastened  their  aprons  behind 
might  have  been  their  own,  worn  outside  for  general 
inspection,  and  for  Christmas  daws  to  peck  at  if  they 
chose. 

But  soon  the  steeples  called  good  people  all,  to 
church  and  chapel,  and  away  they  came,  flocking 
through  the  streets  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with 
their  gayest  faces;  And  at  thq  same  time  there 
emerged  from  scores  of  by-streets,  lanes,  and  nameless 
turnings,  innumerable  people,  carrying  their  dinners 
to  the  bakers'  shops.  The  sight  of  these  poor  revel- 
lers appeared  to  interest  the  Spirit  very  much,  for  he 
stood  with  Scrooge  beside  him  in  a  baker's  doorway, 
and  taking  off  the  covers  as  their  bearers  passed, 
sprinkled  incense  on  their  dinners  from  his  torch. 
And  it  was  a  very  uncommon  kind  of  torch,  for  once 
or  twice  when  there  were  angry  words  between  some 
dinner-carriers  who  had  jostled  with  each  other,  he 
shed  a  few  drops  of  water  on  them  from  it,  and  their 
good  humor  was  restored  directly.  For  they  said, 
it  was  a  shame  to  quarrel  upon  Christmas  Day.  And 
so  it  was  I    God  love  it,  so  it  was  I 

In  time  the  bells  ceased,  and  the  bakers  were  shut 
up ;  and  yet  there  was  a  genial  shadowing  forth  of  all 
these  dinners  and  the  progress  of  their  cooking,  in 
the  thawed  blo.tch  of  wet  above  each  baker's  oven; 
where  the  pavements  smoked  as  if  its  stones  were 
cooking  too. 
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in  ribbons;  while  Master  Peter  Cratchit  plunged  a 
fork  into  the  saucepan  of  potatoes,  and  getting  the 
corners  of  his  monstrous  shirt  collar  (Bob's  private 
property,  conferred  upon  his  son  and  heir  in  honor 
of  the  day)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced  to  find  himself 
so  gallantly  attired,  and  yearned  to  show  his  linen  in 
the  fashionable  Parks.  And  now  two  smaller  Cratch- 
its,  boy  and  girl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming  that  out- 
side the  baker'si  they  had  smelled  the  goose,  and 
known  it  for  their  own;  and  basking  in  luxurious 
thoughts  of  sage-and-onion,  these  young  Cratchits 
danced  about  the  table,  and  exalted  Master  Peter 
Cratchit  to  the  skies,  while  he  (not  proud,  although 
his  collars  nearly  choked  him)  blew  the  fire,  until 
the  slow  potatoes  bubbling  up,  knocked  loudly  at  the 
saucepan-lid  to  be  let  out  and  peeled. 

"What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father  then?" 
said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  "And  your  brother.  Tiny  Tim! 
And  Martha  warn't  as  late  last  Christmas  Day  by 
half-an-hour!" 

"Here's  Martha,  mother!"  said  a  girl,  appearing 
as  she  spoke. 

"Here's  Martha,  mother!"  cried  the  two  young 
Cratchits.  "Hurrah!  There's  such  a  goose, 
Martha!" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how  late 
you  are!"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  kissing  her  a  dozen 
times,  and  taking  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  for  her 
with  officious  zeal. 
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"We*d  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night/*  re- 
plied the  girl,  ^^and  had  to  clear  away  this  morning, 
mother  I" 

"Well!  Never  mind  so  long  as  you  are  come," 
said  Mrs.  Cratchit  "Sit  ye  down  before  the  fire, 
my  dear,  and  have  a  warm.  Lord  bless  ye  I" 

"No,  nol  There's  father  coming,"  cried  the  two 
young  Cratchits,  who  were  everywhere  at  once. 
"Hide,  Martha,  hide!" 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little  Bob, 
the  father,  with  at  least  three  feet  of  comforter,  ex- 
clusive of  the  fringe,  hanging  down  before  him ;  and 
his  threadbare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed,  to 
look  seasonable;  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder. 
Alas  for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and  had 
his  limbs  supported  by  an  iron  frame! 

"Why,  Where's  our  Martha?"  cried  Bob  Cratchit, 
looking  round. 

"Not  coming,"  said  Mrs,  Cratchit. 

"Not  coming!"  said  Bob,  with  a  sudden  'declen- 
sion in  his  high  spirits;  for  he  had  been  Tim's  blood 
horse  all  the  way  from  church,  and  had  come  home 
rampant.    "Not  coming  upon  Christmas  Day!" 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  disappointed,  if  it 
were  only  in  joke ;  so  she  came  out  prematurely  from 
behind  the  closet  door,  and  ran  into  his  arms,  while 
the  two  young  Cratchits  hustled  Tiny  Tim,  and  bore 
him  off  into  the  wash-house,  that  he  might  hear  the 
pudding  singing  in  the  copper. 
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"And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cratchit,  when  she  had  rallied  Bob  on  his  credulity, 
and  Bob  had  hugged  his  daughter  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

"As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "and  better.  Some- 
how he  gets  thoughtful,  sitting  by  himself  so  much, 
and  thinks  the  strangest  things  you  ever  heard.  He 
told  me,  coming  home,  that  he  hoped  the  people  saw 
him  in  the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember  upon  Chirst- 
mas  Day,  who  made  lame  beggars  walk  and  blind 
men  see." 

Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he  told  them 
this,  and  trembled  more  when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim 
was  growing  strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  heard  upon  the  floor, 
and  back  came  Tiny  Tim  before  another  word  was 
spoken,  escorted  by  his  brother  and  sister  to  his  stool 
before  the  fire ;  and  while  Bob,  turning  up  his  cuffs 
—as  if,  poor  fellow,  they  were  capable  of  being  made 
more  shabby —  compounded  some  hot  mixture  in  a 
jug  with  gin  and  lemons,  and  stirred  it  round  and 
round  and  put  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer;  Master  Peter, 
and  the  two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits  went  to  fetch 
the  goose,  with  which  they  soon  returned  in  high 
procession. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might  have  thought 
a  goose  the  rarest  of  all  birds;  a  feathered  phenome- 
non, to  which  a  black  swan  was  a  matter  of  course-^ 
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and  in  trutK  it  was  something  very  like  it  in  that 
house.  Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready  be- 
forehand in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing  hot;  Master 
Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incredible  vigor; 
Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce;  Martha 
dusted  the  hot  plates ;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him 
in  a  tiny  comer  at  the  table ;  the  two  young  Cratchits 
set  chairs  for  everybody,  not  forgetting  themselves, 
and  mounting  guard  upon  their  posts,  crammed 
spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest  they  should  shriek  for 
goose  before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped.  At  last 
the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was  said.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit, 
looking  slowly  all  along  the  carving-knife,  prepared 
to  plunge  it  in  the  breast;  but  when  she  did,  and 
when  the  long  expected  gush  of  stuffing  issued  forth, 
one  murmur  of  delight  arose  all  round  the  board, 
and  even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two  young 
Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  and  feebly  cried  Hurrah ! 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob  said  he 
didn't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  goose  cooked. 
Its  tenderness  and  flavor,  size  and  cheapness,  were 
the  themes  of  universal  admiration.  Eked  out  by 
the  apple  sauce  and  mashed  potatoes,  it  was  a  suffi- 
cient dinner  for  the  whole  family;  indeed,  as  Mrs. 
Cratchit  said  with  great  delight  (surveying  one 
small  atom  of  a  bone  upon  the  dish),  they  hadn't  ate 
it  all  at  last  I    Yet  every  one  had  had  enough,  and 
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the  younger  Cratchits  in  particular,  were  steeped  in 
sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows  1  But  now,  the  plates 
being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs.  Cratchit  left 
the  room  alone — too  nervous  to  bear  witness — to  take 
the  pudding  up  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough !  Suppose 
it  should  break  in  turning  out!  Suppose  somebody 
should  have  got  over  the  wall  of  the  back-yard,  and 
stolen  it,  while  they  were  merry  with  the  goose — a 
supposition  at  which  the  two  young  Cratchits  be- 
came livid  1    All  sorts  of  horrors  were  supposed. 

Hallo!  A  great  deal  of  steam!  The  pudding 
was  out  of  the  copper.  A  smell  like  a  washing-day  1 
That  was  the  cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eating-house 
and  a  pastrycook's  next  door  to  each  other,  with  a 
laundress's  next  door  to  that!  That  was  the  pud- 
ding! In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  entered — 
flushed,  but  smiling  proudly — ^with  the  pudding,  like 
a  speckled  cannon-ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in 
half  of  half-a-quartern  of  ignited  brandy,  and  be- 
night with  Christmas  holly  stuck  into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding!  Bob  Cratchit  said, 
arid  calmly  too,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 
success  achieved  by  Mrs.  Cratchit  since  their  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Cratchit  said  that  now  the  weight  was  off 
her  mind,  she  would  confess  she  had  had  her  doubts 
about  the  quantity  of  flour.  Everybody  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought  it 
[  was  at  all  a  small  pudding  for  a  large  family.    It 
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would  have  been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.    Any  Cratchit 
would  have  blushed  to  hint  at  such  a  thing. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  up. 
The  compound  in  the  jug  being  tasted,  and  consid- 
ered perfect,  apples  and  oranges  were  put  upon  the 
table,  and  a  shovelful  of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then 
all  the  Cratchit  family  drew  round  the  hearth,  in 
what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meaning  half  a 
one;  and  at  Bob  Cratchit's  elbow  stood  the  family 
display  of  glass.  Two  tumblers,  and  a  custard-cup 
without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug,  however, 
as  well  as  golden  goblets  would  have  done ;  and  Bob 
served  it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chest- 
nuts on  the  fire  sputtered  and  cracked  noisily.  Then 
Bob  proposed: 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.  God 
bless  us!" 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

"God  bless  us  every  one!"  said  Tiny  Tim,  the  last 
of  all. 

He  sat  very  close  to  his  father's  side  upon  his 
little  stool.  'Bob  held  his  withered  little  hand  in 
his,  as  if  he  loved  the  child,  and  wished  to  keep  him 
by  his  side,  and  dreaded  that  he  might  be  taken  from 
him. 

"Spirit,"  said  Scrooge,  with  an  interest  he  had 
never  felt  before,  "tell  me  if  Tiny  Tim  will  live." 
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"I  see  a  vacant  seat,"  replied  the  Ghost,  "in  the 
poor  chimney-corner,  and  a  crutch  without  an  owner, 
carefully  preserved.  If  these  shadows  remain  un- 
altered by  the  Future,  the  child  will  die." 

"No,  no,"  said  Scrooge.  "Oh,  no,  kind  Spirit! 
say  he  will  be  spared." 

"If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  Fu- 
ture, none  other  of  my  race,"  returned  the  Ghost, 
"will  find  him  here.  What  then?  If  he  be  like  to 
die,  he  had  better  do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus 
population." 

Scrooge  hung  his  head  to  hear  his  own  words 
quoted  by  the  Spirit,  and  was  overcome  with  peni- 
tence and  grief. 

"Man,"  said  the  Ghost,  "if  man  you  be  in  heart, 
not  adamant,  forbear  that  wicked  cant  until  you  have 
discovered  What  the  surplus  is,  and  Where  it  is. 
Will  you  decide  what  men  shall  liyp,  what  men  shall 
die?  It  may  be,  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  you  are 
more  worthless  and  less  fit  to  live  than  millions  like 
this  poor  man's  child.  Oh  God!  to  hear  the  Insect 
on  the  leaf  pronouncing  on  the  too  much  life  among 
his  hungry  brothers  in  the  dustl" 

Scrooge  bent  before  the  Ghost's  rebuke,  and 
trembling  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  But  he 
raised  them  speedily,  on  hearing  his  own  name. 

"Mr.  Scrooge!"  said  Bob;  "I'll  give  you  Mr. 
Scrooge,  the  Founder  of  the  Feast!" 

"The  Founder  of  the  Feast  indeed!"  cried  Mrs. 
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Cratchit,  reddening.  "I  wish  I  had  him  here.  I'd 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  to  feast  upon,  and  I 
hope  he'd  have  a  good  appetite  for  it" 

"My  dear,"  said  Bob,  "the  children!  Christmas 
Day." 

"It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I  am  sure,"  said 
she,  "on  which  one  drinks  the  health  of  such  an  odi- 
ous, stingy,  hard,  unfeeling  man  as  Mr.  Scrooge.  You 
know  he  is,  Robert!  Nobody  knows  it  better  than 
you  do,  poor  fellow!" 

"My  dear,"  was  Bob's  mild  answer,  "Christmas 
Day." 

"I'll  drink  his  health  for  your  sake  and  the 
Day's,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  "not  for  his.  Long  life 
to  him!  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year!  He'll  be  very  merry  and  very  happy,  I  have 
no  doubt!" 

The  children  drank  the  toast  after  her.  It  was 
the  first  of  their  proceedings  which  had  no  hearti- 
ness in  it.  Tiny  Tim  drank  it  last  of  all,  but  he 
didn't  care  twopence  for  it.  Scrooge  was  the  Ogre 
of  the  family.  The  mention  of  his  name  cast  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  party,  which  was  not  dispelled  for 
full  five  minutes. 

After  it  had  passed  away,  they  were  ten  times 
merrier  than  before,  from  the  mere  relief  of  Scrooge 
the  Baleful  being  done  with.  Bob  Cratchit  told 
them  how  he  had  a  situation  in  his  eye  for  Master 
Peter,  which  would  bring  in,  if  obtained,  full  five- 
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and-sixpence  weekly.  The  two  young  Cratchits 
laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea  of  Peter's  being  a 
man  of  business ;  and  Peter  himself  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  fire  from  between  his  collars,  as  if  he 
were  deliberating  what  particular  investments  he 
should  favor  when  he  came  into  the  receipt  of  that 
bewildering  income.  Martha,  who  was  a  poor 
apprentice  at  a  milliner's,  then  told  them  what  kind 
of  work  she  had  to.  do,  and  how  many  hours  she 
worked  at  a  stretch,  and  how  she  meant  to  lie  abed  to- 
morrow morning  for  a  good  long  rest;  to-morrow 
being  a  holiday  she  passed  at  home.  Also  how  she 
had  seen  a  countess  and  a  lord  some  days  before,  and 
how  the  lord  "was  much  about  as  tall  as  Peter" ;  at 
which  Peter  pulled  up  his  collars  so  high  that  you 
couldn't  have  seen  his  head  if  you  had  been  there. 
All  this  time  the  chestnuts  and  the  jug  went  round 
and  round;  and  by  and  by  they  had  a  song,  about  a 
lost  child  travelling  in  the  snow,  from  Tiny  Tim, 
who  had  a  plaintive  little  voice,  and  sang  it  very 
well  indeed. 

There  was  nothing  of  high  mark  in  this.  They 
were  not  a  handsome  family;  they  were  not  well 
dressed;  their  shoes  were  far  from  being  water- 
proof; their  clothes  were  scanty;  and  Peter  might 
have  known,  and  very  likely  did,  the  inside  of  a 
pawnbroker's.  But,  they  were  happy,  grateful, 
pleased  with  one  another,  and  contented  with  the 
time ;  and  when  they  faded,  and  looked  happier  yet 
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in  the  bright  sprinklings  of  the  Spirit's  torch  at 
parting,  Scrooge  had  his  eye  upon  them,  and  es- 
pecially on  Tiny  Tim,  until  the  last. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and  snowing 
pretty  heavily;  and  as  Scrooge  and  the  Spirit  went 
along  the  streets,  the  brightness  of  the  roaring  fires 
in  kitchens,  parlors,  and  all  sorts  of  rooms,  was  won- 
derful. Here,  the  flickering  of  the  blaze  showed 
preparations  for  a  cosey  dinner,  with  hot  plates  bak- 
ing through  and  through  before  the  fire,  and  deep 
red  curtains,  ready  to  be  drawn  to  shut  out  cold  and 
darkness.  There,  all  the  children  of  the  house  were 
running  out  into  the  snow  to  meet  their  married  sis- 
ters, brothers,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  and  be  the  first 
to  greet  them.  Here,  again,  were  shadows  on  the 
window-blind  of  guests  assembling;  and  there  a 
group  of  handsome  girls,  all  hooded  and  fur-booted, 
and  all  chattering  at  once,  tripped  lightly  oflf  to  some 
near  neighbor's  house;  where,  woe  upon  the  single 
man  who  saw  them  enter — artful  witches :  well  they 
knew  it — in  a  glowl 

But  if  you  had  judged  from  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple on  their  way  to  friendly  gatherings,  you  might 
have  thought  that  no  one  was  at  home  to  give  them 
welcome  when  they  got  there,  instead  of  every  house 
expecting  company,  and  piling  up  its  fires  half- 
chimney  high.  Blessings  on  it,  how  the  Ghost  ex- 
ulted 1  How  it  bared  its  breadth  of  breast,  and 
opened  its  capacious  palm,  and  floated  on,  outpour- 
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ing^  with  a  generous  hand^  its  bright  and  hannless 
mirth  on  everything  within  its  reach!  The  very 
lamplighter,  who  ran  on  before  dotting  the  dud^ 
street  with  specks  of  light,  and  who  was  dressed  to 
spend  the  evening  somewhere,  laughed  out  loudly 
as  the  Spirit  passed :  though  little  kenned  the  lamp- 
lighter that  he  had  any  company  but  Christmas! 

And  now,  without  a  word  of  warning  from  the 
Ghost,  they  stood  upon  a  bleak  and  desert  moor, 
where  monstrous  masses  of  rude  stone  were  cast 
about,  as  though  it  were  the  burial-place  of  giants; 
and  water  spread  itself  wheresoever  it  listed,  or  would 
"Thave  done  so,  but  for  the  frost  that  held  it  prisonei; 
and  nothing  grew  but  moss  and  furze,  and  coarse, 
rank  grass.  Down  in  the  west  the  setting  sun  had  left 
a  streak  of  fiery  red,  which  glared  upon  the  desola- 
tion for  an  instant,  like  a  sullen  eye,  and  frowning 
lower,  lower,  lower  yet,  was  lost  in  the  thick  gloom 
of  darkest  night 

"What  place  is  this?"  asked  Scrooge. 

"A  place  where  Miners  live,  who  labor  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,"  returned  the  Spirit  "But  they. 
know  me.     See  I" 

A  light  shone  from  the  window  of  a  hut,  and 
swiftly  they  advanced  toward  it  Passing  through 
tfie  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  they  found  a  dieerful 
company  assembled  round  a  glowing  fire.  An  old, 
old  man  and  woman,  with  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  and  another  generation  beyond^ 
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that,  all  decked  out  gayly  in  their  holiday  attire. 
The  old  man,  in  a  voice  that  seldom  rose  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  upon  the  barren  waste,  was 
singing  them  a  Christmas  song;  it  had  been  a  very 
old  song  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  from  time  to  time 
they  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  So  surely  as  they 
raised  their  voices,  the  old  man  got  quite  blithe  and 
loud ;  and  so  surely  as  they  stopped,  his  vigor  sank 
again. 

The  Spirit  did  not  tarry  here,  but  bade  Scrooge 
hold  his  robe,  and  passing  on  above  the  moor,  sped 
whither?  Not  to  sea?  To  sea.  To  Scrooge^s  hor- 
ror, looking  back,  he  saw  the  last  of  the  land,  a 
frightful  range  of  rocks,  behind  them;  and  his  ears 
were  deafened  by  the  thundering  of  water,  as  it 
rolled,  and  roared,  and  raged  among  the  dreadful 
caverns  it  had  worn,  and  fiercely  tried  to  undermine 
the  earth. 

Built  upon  a  dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  some 
league  or  so  from  shore,  on  which  the  waters  chafed 
and  dashed,  the  wild  year  through,  there  stood  a  soli- 
tary lighthouse.  Great  heaps  of  seaweed  clung  to  its 
base,  and  storm-birds — ^born  of  the  wind  one  might 
suppose,  as  seaweed  of  the  water — rose  and  fell  about 
it,  like  the  waves  they  skimmed. 

But  even  here,  two  men  who  watched  the  light 
had  made  a  fire,  that  through  the  loophole  in  the 
thick  stone  wall  shed  out  a  ray  of  brightness  on  the 
awful  sea.  Joining  their  horny  hands  over  the  rough 
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table  at  which  they  sat,  they  wished  each  other 
Merry  Christmas  in  their  can  of  grog;  and  one  of 
them:  the  eider,  too,  with  his  face  all  damaged  and 
scarred  with  hard  weather,  as  the  figure-head  of  an 
old  ship  might  be :  struck  up  a  sturdy  song  that  was 
like  a  Gale  in  itself. 

Again  the  Ghost  sped  on,  above  the  black  and 
heaving  sea — on,  on — ^until,  being  far  away,  as  he  told 
Scrooge,  from  any  shore,,  they  lighted  on  a  ship. 
They  stood  beside  the  helmsman  at  the  wheel,  the 
lookout  in  the  bow,  the  officers  who  had  the  watch ; 
dark,  ghostly  figures  in  their  several  stations;  but 
every  man  among  them  hummed  a  Christmas  tune, 
or  had  a  Christmas  thought,  or  spoke  below  his 
breath  to  his  companion  of  some  bygone  Christmas 
Day,  with  homeward  hopes  belonging  to  it.  And 
every  man  on  board,  waking  or  sleeping,  good  or 
bad,  had  had  a  kinder  word  for  another  on  that  day 
than  on  any  day  in  the  year;  and  had  shared  to  some 
extent  in  its  festivities;  and  had  remembered  those 
he  cared  for  at  a  distance,  and  had  known  that  they 
delighted  to  remember  him. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Scrooge,  while  listening 
to  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  thinking  what  a 
solemn  thing  it  was  to  move  on  through  the  lonely 
(darkness  over  an  unknown  abyss,  whose  depths  were 
secrets  as  profound  as  Death :  it  was  a  great  surprise 
to  Scrooge,  while  thus  engaged,  to  hear  a  hearty 
laugh.    It  was  a  much  greater  surprise  to  Scrooge  to 
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recognize  it  as  his  own  nephew's  and  to  find  himself 
in  a  bright,  dry,  gleaming  room^  with  the  Spirit 
standing  snxiling  by  his  side,  and  looking  at  that 
same  nephew  with  approving  affability. 

"Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  Scrooge's  nephew.  "Ha,  ha, 
hal" 

If  you  should  happen,  by  any  unlikely  chance,  to 
know  a  man  more  blest  in  a  laugh  than  Scrooge's 
nephew,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  should  like  to  know  him 
too.  Introduce  him  to  me,  and  I'll  cultivate  his 
acquaintance. 

It  is  a  fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjustment  of 
things,  that  while  there  is  infection  in  disease  and 
sorrow,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  irresistibly 
contagious  as  laughter  and  good-humor.  When 
Scrooge's  nephew  laughed  in  this  way:  holding  his 
sides,  rolling  his  head,  and  twisting  his  face  into  the 
most  extravagant  contortions:  Scrooge's  niece,  by 
marriage,  laughed  as  heartily  as  he.  And  their  as- 
sembled friends  being  not  a  bit  behindhand,  roared 
out,  lustily. 

"Ha,  ha  I    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"He  said  that  Christmas  was  a  htimbug,  as  I 
live  I"  cried  Scrooge's  nephew.  "He  believed  it 
too!" 

"More  shame  for  him,  Fred!"  said  Scrooge's 
niece,  indignantly.  Bless  those  women;  they  never 
do  anything  by  halves.    They  are  always  in  earnest. 

She  was  very  pretty:  exceedingly  pretty.  With  a 
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mimpled,  surprised-looking,  capital  face;  a  ripe  little 
mouth,  that  seemed  made  to  be  kissed — as  no  doubt 
it  was ;  all  kinds  of  good  little  dots  about  her  chin, 
that  melted  into  one  another  when  she  laughed ;  and 
the  sunniest  pair  of  eyes  you  ever  saw  in  any  little 
creature's  head.  Altogethef  she  was  what  you  would 
have  called  provoking,  you  know;  but  satisfactory, 
too.    Oh,  perfectly  satisfactory! 

"He's  a  comical  old  fellow,"  said  Scrooge's 
nephew,  "that's  the  truth ;  and  not  so  pleasant  as  he 
might  be.  However,  his  offeftces  carry  their  own 
punishment,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him.'* 

"I'm  sure  he  is  very  rich,  Fred,"  hinted  Scrooge's 
niece.     "At  least  you  always  tell  me  so." 

"What  of  that,  my  dear!"  said  Scrooge's  nephew. 
"His  wealth  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  don't  do  any 
good  with  it.  He  don't  make  himself  comfortable 
with  it.  He  hasn't  the  satisfaction  of  thinking — ha, 
ha,  ha! — that  he  is  ever  going  to  benefit  Us  with  it." 

"I  have  no  patience  with  him,"  observed  Scrooge's 
niece.  Scrooge's  niece's  sisters,  and  all  the  other 
ladies,  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

"Oh,  I  have!"  said  Scrooge's  nephew.  "I  am 
sorry  for  him;  I  couldn't  be  angry  with  him  if  I 
tried.  Who  suffers  by  his  ill  whims?  Himself,  al- 
^  ways.  Here,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  dislike  us, 
and  he  won't  come  and  dine  with  us.  What's  the  con- 
sequence?    He  don't  lose  much  of  a  dinner." 

"Indeed,  I  think  he  loses  a  very  good  dinner,"  in-^ 
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terrupted  Scrooge's  niece.  Everybody  else  said  the 
same,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  ieen  compe- 
tent judges,  because  they  had  just  had  dinner;  and, 
with  the  dessert  upon  the  table,  were  clustered  round 
the  fire,  by  lamplight. 

"Weill  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said. Scrooge's 
nephew,  "because  I  haven't  any  great  faith  in  these 
young  housekeepers.    What  do  you  say.  Topper?" 

Topper  had  clearly  got  his  eye  upon  one  of 
Scrooge's  niece's  sisters,  for  he  answered  that  a  bach- 
elor was  a  wretched  outcast,  who  had  no  right  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Whereat  Scrooge's 
niece's  sister — the  plump  one  with  the  lace  tucker: 
not  the  one  with  the  roses — ^blushed. 

"Do  go  on,  Fred,"  said  Scrooge's  niece,  clapping 
her  hands,  "He  never  finishes  what  he  begins  to  say! 
He  is  such  a  ridiculous  fellow!" 

Scrooge's  nephew  revelled  in  another  laugh,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  infection  off ;  though 
the  plump  sister  tried  hard  to  do  it  with  aromatic 
vinegar ;  his  example  was  unanimously  followed. 

"I  was  only  going  to  say,"  said  Scrooge's  nephew, 
"that  the  consequence  of  his  taking  a  dislike  to  us, 
and  not  making  merry  with  us,  is,  as  I  think,  that  he 
loses  some  pleasant  moments,  which  could  do  him  no 
harm.  I  am  sure  he  loses  pleasanter  companions 
than  he  can  find  in  his  own  thoughts,  either  in  his 
mouldy  old  office,  or  his  dusty  chambers.  I  mean 
to  give  him  the  same  chance  every  year,  whether  he 
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likes  it  or  not,  for  I  pity  him.  He  may  rail  at 
Christmas  till  he  dies,  but  he  can't  help  thinking 
better  of  it — I  defy  him — if  he  finds  me  going  there, 
in  good  temper,  year  after  year,  and  saying,  *Uncle 
Scrooge,  how  are  you?'  If  it  only  puts  him  in  the 
vein  to  leave  his  poor  clerk  fifty  pounds,  thafs 
something;  and  I  think  I  shook  him  yesterday." 

It  was  their  turn  to  laugh  now  at  the  notion  of  his 
shaking  Scrooge.  But  being  thoroughly  good-na- 
tured, and  not  much  caring  what  they  laughed  at,  so 
that  they  laughed  at  any  rate,  he  encouraged  them  in 
their  merriment,  and  passed  the  bottle  joyously. 

After  tea,  they  had  some  music.  For  they  were 
a  musical  family,  and  knew  what  they  were  about, 
when  they  sang  a  Glee  or  Catch,  I  can  assure  you: 
especially  Topper,  who  could  growl  away  in  the  bass 
like  a  good  one,  and  never  swell  the  large  veins  in 
his  forehead,  or  get  red  in  the  face  over  it.  Scrooge's 
niece  played  well  upon  the  harp ;  and  played  among 
other  tunes  a  simple  little  air  (a  mere  nothing:  you 
might  learn  to  whistle  it  in  two  minutes),  which  had 
been  familiar  to  the  child  who  fetched  Scrooge  from 
the  boarding-school,  as  he  had  been  reminded  by  the 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Past.  When  this  strain  of  music 
sounded,  all  the  things  that  Ghost  had  shown  him 
came  upon  his  mind;  he  softened  more  and  more; 
and  thought  that  if  he  could  have  listened  to  it  often, 
years  ago,  he  might  have  cultivated  the  kindnesses  of 
life  for  his  own  happiness  with  his  own  hands,  with- 
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out  resorting  to  the  sexton's  spade  that  buried  Jacob 
Mariey. 

But  they  didn't  devote  the  whole  evening  to  mu- 
sic. After  a  while  they  played  at  forfeits ;  for  it  is 
good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and  never  better  than 
at  Christmas,  when  its  mighty  Founder  was  a  child 
himself.  Stop!  There  was  first  a  game  at  blind- 
maa's  buff.  Of  course  there  was.  And  I  no  more 
believe  Topper  was  really  blind  than  I  believe  he 
had  eyes  in  his  boots.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a 
done  thing  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew :  and 
that  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  knew  it.  The 
way  he  went  after  that  plump  sister  in  the  lace 
tucker  was  an  outrage  on  the  credulity  of  human  na- 
ture. Knocking  down  the  fire-irons,  tumbling  over 
the  chairs,  bumping  up  against  the  piano,  smother- 
ing himself  among  the  curtains,  wherever  she  went, 
there  went  he.  He  always  knew  where  the  plump 
sister  was.  He  wouldn't  catch  anybody  else.  If 
you  had  fallen  up  against  him,  as  some  of  them  did, 
and  stood  there;  he  would  have  made  a  feint  oj^  en- 
deavoring to  seize  you,  which  would  have  been  an 
affront  to  your  understanding;  and  would  instantly 
have  sidled  off  in  the  direction  of  the  plump  sister. 
She  often  cried  out  that  it  wasn't  fair ;  and  it  really 
was  not.  But  when  at  last  he  caught  her;  when,  in 
spite  of  all  her  silken  rustlings,  and  her  rapid  flut- 
terings  past  him,  he  got  her  into  a  corner  whence 
there  was  no  escape;  then  his  conduct  was  the  most 
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execrable.  For  his  pretending  not  to  know  her;  his 
pretending  that  it  was  necessary  to  touch  her  head- 
dress,  and  further  to  assure  himself  of  her  identity 
by  pressing  a  certain  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  a  cer- 
tain chain  about  her  neck;  was  vile,  monstrous  I  No 
doubt  she  told  him  her  opinion  of  it,  when,  another 
blind  man  being  in  office,  they  were  so  very  confiden- 
tial together,  behind  the  curtains. 

Scrooge^s  niece  was  not  one  of  the  blind-man's 
buff  party,  but  was  made  comfortable  with  a  large 
chair  and  a  footstool,  in  a  snug  comer,  where  the 
Ghost  and  Scrooge  were  close  behind  her.  But  she 
joined  in  the  forfeits,  and  loved  her  love  to  admira- 
tion with  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Likewise 
at  the  game  of  How,  When,  and  Where,  she  was  very, 
great,  and  to  the  secret  joy  of  Scrooge's  nephew,  beat 
her  sisters  hollow :  though  they  were  sharp  girls  too, 
as  Topper  could  have  told  you.  There  might  have 
been  twenty  people  there,  young  and  old,  but  they  all 
played,  and  so  did  Scrooge;  for,  wholly  forgetting 
in  the  interest  he  had  in  what  was  going  on,  that  his 
voice  made  no  sound  in  their  ears,  he  sometimes  came 
out  with  his  guess  quite  loud,  and  very  often  guessed 
quite  right,  too ;  for  the  sharpest  needle,  best  White- 
chapel,  warranted  not  to  cut  in  the  eye,  was  not 
sharper  than  Scrooge :  blunt  as  he  took  it  in  his  head 
to  be. 

The  Ghost  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  in  this 
mood,  and  looked  upon  him  with  such  favor  that  he 
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begged  like  a  boy  to  be  allowed  to  stay  until  the 
guests  departed.  But  this  the  Spirit  said  could  not 
be  done. 

"Here  is  a  new  game,"  said  Scrooge.  "One  half- 
hour,  Spirit,  only  one!" 

It  is  a  Game  called  Yes  and  No,  where  Scrooge's 
nephew  had  to  think  of  something,  and  the  rest  must 
find  out  what;  he  only  answering  to  their  questions 
yes  or  no,  as  the  case  was.  The  brisk  fire  of  ques- 
tioning to  which  he  was  exposed  elicited  from  him 
that  he  was  thinking  of  an  animal,  a  live  animal, 
rather  a  disagreeable  animal,  a  savage  animal,  an 
animal  that  growled  and  grunted  sometimes,  and 
talked  sometimes,  and  lived  in  London,  and  walked 
about  the  streets,  and  wasnit  made  a  show  of,  and 
wasn't  led  by  anybody,  and  didn't  live  in  a  menagerie, 
and  was  never  killed  in  a  market,  and  was  not  a  horse, 
or  an  ass,  or  a  cow,  or  a  bull,  or  a  tiger,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
pig,  or  a  cat,  or  a  bear.  At  every  fresh  question  that 
was  put  to  him,  this  nephew  burst  into  a  fresh  roar  of 
laughter;  and  was  so  inexpressibly  tickled  that  he 
was  obliged  to  get  up  off  the  sofa  and  stamp.  At 
last  the  plump  sister,  falling  into  a  similar  state, 
cried  out: 

"I  have  found  it  out!  I  know  what  it  is,  Fred! 
I  know  what  it  is!" 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Fred. 

"It's  your  Uncle  Scro-o-o-o-oge !" 

Which  it  certainly  was.    Admiration  was  the  uni- 
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versal  sentiment,  though  some  objected  that  the  reply 
to  "Is  it  a  bear?"  ought  to  have  been  "Yes";  inas- 
much as  an  answer  in  the  negative  was  sufficient  to 
have  diverted  their  thoughts  from  Mr.  Scrooge,  sup- 
posing they  had  ever  had  any  tendency  that  way. 

"He  has  giVen  us  plenty  of  merriment,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Fred,  "and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
drink  his  health.  Here  is  a  glass  of  mulled  wine 
ready  to  our  hand  at  the  moment;  and  I  say,  *Uncle 
Scrooge  r" 

"Weill     Uncle  Scrooge  I"  they  cried. 

"A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
the  old  man,  whatever  he  isl"  said  Scrooge's  nephew. 
"He  wouldnH  take  it  from  me,  but  may  he  have  it, 
nevertheless.    Uncle  Scrooge  I" 

Uncle  Scrooge  had  imperceptibly  become  so  gay 
and  light  of  heart  that  he  would  have  pledged  the 
unconscious  company  in  return,  and  thanked  them 
in  an  inaudible  speech,  if  the  Ghost  had  given  him 
time.  But  the  whole  scene  passed  off  in  the  breath 
of  the  last  word  spoken  by  his  nephew;  and  he  and 
the  Spirit  were  again  upon  their  travels. 

Much  they  saw,  and  far  they  went,  and  many 
homes  they  visited,  but  always  with  a  happy  end. 
The  Spirit  stood  beside  sick  beds,  and  they  were 
cheerful;  on  foreign  lands,  and  they  were  close  at 
home ;  by  struggling  men,  and  they  were  patient  in 
their  greater  hope;  by  poverty,  and  it  was  rich.  In 
almshouse,  hospital,  and  jail,  in  misery's  every  ref- 
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uge,  where  vain  man  in  his  little  brief  authority  had 
not  made  fast  the  door,  and  barred  the  Spirit  out,  he 
left  his  blessing,  and  taught  Scrooge  his  precepts. 

It  was  a  long  night,  if  it  were  only  a  night;  but 
Scrooge  had  his  doubts  of  this,  because  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays  appeared  to  be  condensed  into  the 
space  of  time  they  passed  together.  It  was  strange, 
too,  that  while  Scrooge  remained  unaltered  in  his 
outward  form,  the  Ghost  grew  older,  clearly  older. 
Scrooge  had  observed  this  change,  but  never  spoke 
of  it  until  they  left  a  children's  Twelfth  Night  party, 
when,  looking  at  the  Spirit  as  they  stood  together  in 
an  open  place,  he  noticed  that  its  hair  was  gray. 

"Are  spirits'  lives  so  short?"  asked  Scrooge. 

"My  life  upon  this  globe  is  very  brief,"  replied 
the  Ghost.    "It  ends  to-night." 

"To-night!"  cried  Scrooge. 

"To-night  at  midnight  Hark!  The  time  is 
drawing  near." 

The  chimes  were  ringing  the  three-quarters  past 
ekven  at  that  moment. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  am  not  justified  in  what  I  ask," 
said  Scrooge,  looking  intently  at  the  Spirit's  robe, 
"but  I  see  something  strange,  and  not  belonging  to 
yourself,  protruding  from  your  skirts.  Is  it  a  foot 
or  a  claw!" 

"It  might  be  a  claw,  for  the  flesh  tKere  is  upon 
it,"  was  the  Spirit's  sorrowful*  reply.    "Look  here." 

From  the  foldings  of  its  robe  it  brought  two 
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dnildren;  wretched^  abject,  irigbtful,  hideous^  mk^ 
erable.  They  knelt  ciown  at  its  f  eet^  and  dung  upon 
the  outside  of  its  garment 

^^Oh,  Man  I  look  here.  Look,  look,  down  hereP' 
exclaimed  the  Ghost. 

They  were  a  boy  and  girL  Yellow,  meagre, 
ragged,  scowling,  wolfish;  but  prostrate,  too,  in  their 
humility.  Where  graceful  youth  should  have  filled 
their  features  out,  and  toucl^d  them  with  its  freshest 
tints,  a  stale  and  shrivelled  hand,  like  that  of  age^ 
had  pinched,  and  twisted  them,  and  pulled  them  into 
shreds.  Where  angels  might  have  sat  enthroned, 
devils  lurked,  and  glared  out  menacing.  No  change, 
no  degradation,  no  perversion  of  humanity,  in  any 
grade,  through  all  the  mysteries  of  wonderful  crea- 
tion, has  monsters  half  so  horrible  and  dread. 

Scrooge  started  back,  appalled.  Having  them 
shown  to  him  in  this  way,  he  tried  to  sarf  they  were 
fine  children,  but  the  words  choked  themselves  rather 
than  be  parties  to  a  lie  of  such  enormous  magnitude. 

"SpiritI  are  they  yours?"  Scrooge  could  say  no 
more. 

"Tt^y  are  Man's,"  said  the  Spirit,  looking  down 
upon  them.  "And  they  cling  to  me,  appealing  from 
their  fathers.  This  boy  is  Ignorance.  This  girl  is 
Want.  Beware  them  both,  and  all  of  their  degree, 
but  most  of  all  beware  this  boy,  for  on  his  brow  I 
see  that  written  which  is  Doom,  unless  the  writing 
be  erased.    Deny  it!"  cried  the  Spirit,  stretching  out 
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Its  hand  toward  the  city.  ^^Slandet  those  who  tell  if 
yel  Admit  it  for  your  factious  purposes,  and  make 
it  worse  I    And  bide  the  end  1" 

"Have  they  no  refuge  or  resource?"  cried 
Scrooge. 

"Are  there  no  prisons?"  said  the  Spirit,  turning 
on  him  for  the  last  time  with  his  own  words.  "Are 
there  no  workhouses?" 

The  bell  struck  twelve. 

Scrooge  looked  about  him  for  the  Ghost,  and  saw 
it  not  As  the  last  stroke  ceased  to  vibrate,  he  re- 
membered the  prediction  of  old  Jacob  Marley,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld  a  solemn  Phantom,  draped 
and  hooded,  coming,  like  a  mist  along  the  ground, 
toward  him. 


STAVE    FOUR 

THE.  LAST    OF    THE    SPIRITS 

The  phantom  slowly,  gravely,  silently  approach-* 
ed.  When  it  came  near  him,  Scrooge  bent  down 
upon  his  knee;  for  in  the  very  air  through  which 
this  Spirit  moved  it  seemed  to  scatter  gloom  and 
mystery. 

It  was  shrouded  in  a  deep  black  garment,  which' 
concealed  its  head,  its  face,  its  form,  and  left  nothing 
of  it  visible  save  one  outstretched  hand.  But  for 
this  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detach  its  figure 
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from  the  night,  and  separate  it  from  the  darkness  by 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

He  felt  that  it  was  tall  and  stately  when  it  came 
beside  him,  and  that  its  mysterious  presence  filled 
him  with  a  solemn  dread.  He  knew  no  more,  for 
the  Spirit  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Yet  To  Come?"  said  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  answered  not,  but  pointed  downward 
with  its  hand. 

"You  are  about  to  show  me  shadows  of  the  things 
that  have  not  happened,  but  will  happen  in  the  time 
before  us,"  Scrooge  pursued.     "Is  that  so.  Spirit?" 

The  upper  portion  of  the  garment  was  contracted 
for  an  instant  in  its  folds,  as  if  the  Spirit  had  inclined 
its  head.     That  was  the  only  answer  he  received. 

Although  well  used  to  ghostly  company  by  this 
time,  Scrooge  feared  the  silent  shape  so  much  that 
his  legs  trembled  beneath  him,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  hardly  stand  when  he  prepared  to  follow  it 
The  Spirit  paused  a  moment,  as  observing  his  con- 
dition, and  giving  him  time  to  recover. 

But  Scrooge  was  all  the  worse  for  this.  It  thrilled 
him  with  a  vague  uncertain  horror,  to  know  that  be* 
hind  the  dusky  shroud  there  were  ghostly  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  upon  him,  while  he,  though  he  stretched 
his  own  to  the  utmost,  could  see  nothing  but  a  spec- 
tral hand  and  one  great  heap  of  black. 

"Ghost  of  the  Future!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  fear  you 
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more  than  any  Spectre  I  have  seen.  But,  as  I  know 
your  purpose  is  to  do  me  good,  and  as  I  hope  to  live 
to  be  another  man  from  what  I  was,  I  am  prepared 
to  bear  you  company,  and  do  it  with  a  thankful  heart 
Will  you  not  speak  to  me?" 

It  gave  him  no  reply.  The  hand  was  pointed 
straight  before  them. 

"Lead  on!"  said  Scrooge.  "Lead  on!  The  night 
is  waning  fast,  and  it  is  precious  time  to  me,  I  know.. 
Lead  on,  Spirit!" 

The  Phantom  moved  away  as  it  had  come  toward 
him.  Scrooge  followed  in  the  shadow  of  its  dress, 
which  bore  him  up,  he  thought,  and  carried  him 
along. 

They  scarcely  seemed  to  enter  the  city;  for  the 
city  rather  seemed  to  spring  up  about  them,  and  en- 
compass them  of  its  own  act.  But  there  they  were, 
in  the  heart  of  it;  on  'Change,  among  the  merchants; 
who  hurried  up  and  down,  and  chinked  the  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  conversed  in  groups,  and  looked 
at  their  watches,  and  trifled  thoughtfully  with  their 
great  gold  seals;  and  so  forth,  as  Scrooge  had  seen 
them  often. 

The  Spirit  stopped  beside  one  little  knot  of  busi^ 
ness  men.  Observing  that  the  hand  was  pointed  to 
diem,  Scrooge  advanced  to  listen  to  their  talk. 

"No,"  said  a  great  fat  man  with  a  monstrous  chin, 
"I  don't  know  much  about  it,  either  way.  I  onl55 
know  he's  dead." 
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consider  what  it  was  likely  to  be.  They  coul(l 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any  bearing  on  the 
death  of  Jacob,  his  old  partner,  for  that  was  Past, 
and  this  Ghost's  province  was  the  Future.  Nor 
could  he  think  of  any  one  immediately  connected 
with  himself  to  whom  he  could  apply  them.  But 
nothing  doubting  that  to  whomsoever  they  applied 
they  had  some  latent  moral  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, he  resolved  to  treasure  up  every  word  he 
heard,  and  everything  he  saw;  and  especially  to  ob- 
serve the  shadow  of  himself  when  it  appeared.  For 
he  had  an  expectation  that  the  conduct  of  his  future 
self  would  give  him  the  clew  he  missed,  and  would 
render  the  solution  of  these  riddles  easy. 

He  looked  about  in  that  very  place  for  his  own 
image ;  but  another  man  stood  in  his  accustomed  cor- 
ner, and  though  the  clock  pointed  to  his  usual  time 
of  day  for  being  there,  he  saw  no  likeness  of  himself 
among  the  multitudes  that  poured  in  through  the 
Porch.  It  gave  him  little  surprise,  however;  for 
he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  a  change  of  life, 
and  thought  and  hoped  he  saw  his  new-born  reso- 
lutions carried  out  in  this. 

Quiet  and  dark,  beside  him  stood  the  Phantom, 
with  its  outstretched  hand.  When  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  thoughtful  quest,  he  fancied  from  the 
turn  of  the  hand,  and  its  situation  in  reference  to 
himself,  that  the  Unseen  Eyes  were  looking  at  him 
keenly.    It  made  him  shudder,  and  feel  very  cold. 
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They  left  the  busy  scene,  and  went  into  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  town,  where  Scrooge  had  never 
penetrated  before,  although  he  recognized  its  situa- 
tion, and  its  bad  repute.  The  ways  were  foul  and 
narrow;  the  shops  and  houses  wretched;  the  people 
half-naked,  drunken,  slipshod,  ugly.  Alleys  and 
archways,  like  so  many  cesspools,  disgorged  their 
offences  of  smell,  and  dirt,  and  life,  upon  the  strag- 
gling streets;  and  the  whole  quarter  reeked  with 
crime,  with  filth,  and  misery. 

Far  in  this  (ten  of  infamous  resort,  there  was  a 
low-browed,  beetling  shop,  below  a  pent-house  roof, 
where  iron,  old  rags,  bottles,  bones,  and  greasy  offal, 
were  bought.  Upon  the  floor  within,  were  piled  up 
heaps  of  rusty  keys,  nails,  chains,  hinges,  files,  scales, 
weights,  and  refuse  iron  of  all  kinds.  Secrets  that 
few  would  like  to  scrutinize  were  bred  and  hidden 
'in  mountains  of  unseemly  rags,  masses  of  corrupted 
fat,  and  sepulchres  of  bones.  Sitting  in  among  the 
wares  he  dealt  in,  by  a  charcoal-stove,  made  of  old 
bricks,  was  a  gray-haired  rascal,  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age;  who  had  screened  himself  from  the  cold  air 
without  by  a  frowsy  curtaining  of  miscellaneous  tat- 
ters hung  upon  a  line ;  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  all  the 
luxury  of  calm  retirement. 

Scrooge  and  the  Phantom  came  into  the  presence 
of  this  man,  just  as  a  woman  with  a  heavy  bundle 
slunk  into  the  shop.  But  she  had  scarcely  entered, 
when  another  woman,  similarly  laden,  came  in  too ; 
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and  she  was  closely  followed  by  a  man  in  faded 
black,  who  was  no  less  startled  by  the  sight  of  them 
than  they  had  been  upon  the  recognition  of  each 
other.  After  a  short  period  of  blank  astonishment, 
in  which  the  old  man  with  the  pipe  had  joined 
them,  diey  all  three  hurts  into  a  laugh. 

"Let  the  charwoman  alone  to  be  the  first  P*  cried 
she  who  had  entered  first.  "Let  the  laundress  alone 
to  be  the  second ;  and  let  the  undertaker's  man  alone 
to  be  the  third.  Look  here,  old  Joe;  here's  a  chance! 
If  we  haven't  all  three  met  here  witfcout  meaning  it!" 

"You  couldn't  have  met  in  a  better  place,"  said 
old  Joe,  removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "Come 
into  the  parlor.  You  were  made  free  of  it  long  ago, 
you  know;  and  the  other  two  an't  strangers.  Stop  till 
I  shut  the  door  of  the  shop.  Ah!  How  it  skreeksl 
There  an't  such  a  rusty  bit  of  metal  in  the  place  as 
its  own  hinges,  I  believe;  and  I'm  sure  there's  no* 
such  old  bones  here  as  mine.  Ha,  ha!  We're  all 
suitable  to  our  calling,  we're  well  matched.  Come 
into  the  parlor.     Come  into  the  parlor." 

The  parlor  was  the  space  behind  the  screen  of 
rags.  The  old  man  raked  the  fire  together  with  an 
old  stair-rod,  and  having  trimmed  his  smoky  lamp 
^(for  it  was  night)  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  put  it  in 
his  mouth  again. 

While  he  did  this,  the  woman  who  had  already; 
spoken  threw  her  bundle  on  the  floor,  and  sat  down 
in  a  flaunting  manner  on  a  stool ;  crossing  her  elbows 
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on  her  knees,  and  looking  with  a  bold  defiance  at  the 
other  two. 

"What  odds  then!  What  odds,  Mrs.  Dilber?^' 
said  the  woman.  "Every  person  has  a  right  to  take 
care  of  themselves.    He  always  did!" 

"That's  true,  indeed!"  said  the  laundress.  "No 
man  more  so." 

"Why,  then,  don't  stand  staring  as  if  you  was 
afraid,  woman;  who's  the  wiser?  We're  not  going 
to  pick  holes  in  each  other's  coats,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Dilber  and  the  man  to- 
gether.    "We  should  hope  not." 

"Very  well,  then!"  cried  the  woman.  "That's 
enough.  Who's  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  a  few  things 
like  these?    Not  a  dead  man,  I  suppose." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Dilber,  laughing 

"If  he  wanted  to  keep  'em  after  he  was  dead,  a 
wicked  old  screw,"  pursued  the  woman,  "why  wasn't 
he  natural  in  his  lifetime?  If  he  had  been,  he'd  have 
had  somebody  to  look  after  him  when  he  was  struck 
with  Death,  instead  of  lying  gasping  out  his  last 
there,  alone  by  himself." 

"It's  the  truest  word  that  ever  was  spoke,"  said 
Mrs.  Dilber.    "It's  a  judgment  on  him." 

"I  wish  it  was  a  little  heavier  one,"  replied  the 
woman;  "and  it  should  have  been,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  I  could  have  laid  my  hands  on  anything 
else.  Open  that  bundle,  old  Joe,  and  let  me  know  the 
value  of  it.    Speak  out  plain.    I'm  not  afraid  to  be 
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the  first,  nor  afraid  for  them  to  sec  it.  We  knew 
pretty  well  that  we  were  helping  ourselves,  before 
we  met  here,  I  believe.  It's  no  sin.  Open  the 
bundle,  Joe." 

But  the  gallantry  of  her  friends  would  not  allow 
of  this;  and  the  man  in  faded  black,  mounting  the 
breach  first,  produced  his  plunder.  It  was  not  ex- 
tensive. A  seal  or  two,  a  pencil-case,  a  pair  of  sleeve- 
buttons,  and  a  brooch  of  no  great  value,  were  all. 
They  were  severally  examined  and  appraised  by  old 
Joe,  who  chalked  die  sums  he  was  disposed  to  give 
for  each  upon  the  wall,  and  added  them  up  into  a 
total  when  he  found  there  was  nothing  more  to  come. 

"That's  your  account,"  said  Joe,  "and  I  wouldn't 
give  another  sixpence  if  I  was  to  be  boiled  for  not 
doing  it.    Who's  next?" 

Mrs.  Dilber  was  next.  Sheets  and  towels^  a  little 
wearing  apparel,  two  old-fashioned  silver  teaspoons, 
a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  a  few  boots.  Her  account 
was  stated  on  the  wall  in  the  same  manner. 

"I  always  give  too  much  to  ladies.  It's  a  weak- 
ness of  mine,  and  that's  the  way  I  ruin  myself,"  said 
old  Joe.  "That's  your  account.  If  you  asked  me 
for  another  penny,  and  made  it  an  open  question,  I'd 
repent  of  being  so  liberal  and  knock  off  half-a- 
crown." 

"And  now  undo  my  bundle,  Joe,"  said  the  first 
iwoman. 

Joe  went  down  on  his  knees  for  the  greater  con- 
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venience  of  opening  it,  and  having  unfastened  a  great 
many  knots,  dragged  out  a  large  and  heavy  roll  of 
some  dark  stuff. 

"What  do  you  call  this?"  said  Joe.  "Bed-cur- 
tains I" 

"Ah!"  returned  the  woman,  laughing  and  lean- 
ing forward  on  her  crossed  arms.  "Bed-cur- 
tains!" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  took  'em  down,  rings 
and  all,  with  him  lying  there?"  said  Joe. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  woman.    "Why  not?" 

"You  were  born  to  make  your  fortune,"  said  Joe, 
"and  you'll  certainly  do  it." 

"I  certainly  shan't  hold  my  hand  when  I  can  get 
anything  in  it  by  reaching  it  out,  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  man  as  He  was,  I  promise  you,  Joe,"  returned  the 
woman  coolly.  "Don't  drop  that  oil  upon  the 
blankets,  now." 

"His  blankets?"  asked  Joe. 

"Whose  else's  do  you  think?"  replied  the  woman, 
"He  isn't  likely  to  take  cold  without  'em,  I  dare 
say." 

"I  hope  he  didn't  die  of  anything  catching. 
Eh?"  said  old  Joe,  stopping  in  his  work,  and  looking 
up. 

"Don't  you  be  afraid  of  that,"  returned  the  wo- 
man. "I  an't  so  fond  of  his  company  that  I'd  loiter 
about  him  for  such  things,  if  he  did.  Ah !  you  may 
look  through  that  shirt  till  your  eyes  ache;  but  you 
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won''t  find  a  hole  in  it,  nor  a  threadbare  place.  It's 
the  best  he  had,  and  a  fine  one  too.  They'd  have 
wasted  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me." 

*What  do  you  call  wasting  of  it?'^  asked  old  Joe« 

"Putting  it  on  him  to  be  buried  in,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied the  woman  with  a  laugh.  "Somebody  was  fool 
enough  to  do  it,  but  I  took  it  oflf  again.  If  calico 
an't  good  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  it  isn't  good 
enough  for  anytfiing.  It's  quite  as  becoming  to  the 
body.     He  can't  look  uglier  than  he  did  in  that  one." 

Scrooge  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  horror.  As 
they  sat  grouped  about  their  spoil,  in  the  scanty  light 
afforded  by  the  old  man's  lamp,  he  viewed  them  witK 
a  detestation  and  disgust  which  could  hardly  have 
been  greater,  though  they  had  been  obscene  demons, 
marketing  the  corpse  itself. 

"Ha  haP'  laughed  the  same  woman,  when  old 
Joe,  producing  a  flannel  bag  with  money  in  it,  told 
out  their  several  gains  upon  the  ground.  "This  is 
the  end  of  it,  you  see !  He  frightened  every  one  away 
from  him  when  he  was  alive,  to  profit  us  when  he 
was  dead!     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Spirit!"  said  Scrooge,  shuddering  from  head  to 
foot  "I  see,  I  see.  The  case  of  this  unhappy  man 
might  be  m^  own.  My  life  tends  that  way,  now* 
Merciful  Heaven,  what  is  this!" 

He  recoiled  in  terror,  for  the  scene  had  changed, 
and  now  he  almost  touched  a  bed:  a  bare^  uncur- 
tained bed :  on  which,  beneath  a  ragged  sheet,  there 
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lay  a  something  covered  up,  which,  though  it  was 
dumb,  announced  itself  in  awful  language. 

The  room  was  very  dark,  too  dark  to  be  observed 
with  any  accuracy,  thou^  Scrooge  glanced  round 
it  in  obedience  to  a  secret  impulse,  anxious  to  know 
what  kind  of  room  it  was.  A  pale  light,  rising  in 
the  outer  air,  fell  straight  upon  the  bed;  and  on  it, 
plundered  and  bereft,  unwatched,  unwept,  uncared 
for,  was  the  body  of  this  man, 

Scrooge  glanced  toward  the  Phantom.  Its  steady 
hand  was  pointed  to  the  head.  The  cover  was  so 
carelessly  adjusted  tfiat  the  slightest  raising  of  it, 
the  motion  of  a  finger  upon  Scrooge's  part,  would 
have  disclosed  the  face.  He  thought  of  it,  felt  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  do,  and  longed  to  do  it;  but  had 
no  more  power  to  withdraw  the  veil  than  to  dismiss 
the  spectre  at  his  side. 

Oh,  cold,  cold,  rigid,  dreadful  Death,  set  up 
thine  altar  here,  and  dress  it  with  such  terrors  as 
thou  hast  at  thy  command:  for  this  is  thy  dominion! 
But  of  the  loved,  revered,  and  honored  head,  thou 
canst  not  turn  one  hair  to  thy  dread  purposes,  Or 
make  one  feature  odious.  It  is  not  that  the  hand  is 
heavy  and  will  fall  down  when  released;  it  is  not 
that  the  heart  and  pulse  are  still ;  but  that  the  hand 
iWAS  open,  generous,  and  true;  the  heart  brave,  warm 
and  tender;  and  the  pulse  a  man's.  Strike,  Shadow, 
strike  I  And  see  his  good  deeds  springing  from  the 
wound,  to  sow  the  world  with  life  iamiortal ! 
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No  voice  pronounced  these  words  in  Scrooge's 
ears,  and  yet  he  heard  them  when  he  looked  upon 
the  bed.  He  thought,  if  this  man  could  be  raised  up 
now, what  would  be  his  foremost  thoughts?  Avarice, 
hard  dealing,  griping  cares?  They  have  brought 
him  to  a  rich  end,  truly! 

He  lay,  in  the  dark  empty  house,  with  not  a  man, 
a  woman,  or  a  child,  to  say  that  he  was  kind  to  me  in 
this  or  that,  and  for  the  memory  of  one  kind  word  I 
will  be  kind  to  him.  A  cat  was  tearing  at  the  door, 
and  there  was  a  sound  of  gnawing  rats  beneath  the 
hearthstone.  What  they  wanted  in  the  room  of 
death,  and  why  they  were  so  restless  and  disturbed, 
Scrooge  did  not  dare  to  think. 

"Spirit  1"  he  said,  "this  is  a  fearful  place.  In 
leaving  it,  I  shall  not  leave  its  lesson,  trust  me.  Let 
us  go!" 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  with  an  unmoved  finger  to 
the  head. 

"I  understand  you,"  Scrooge  returned,  "and  I 
would  do  it,  if  I  could.  But  I  have  not  the  power, 
Spirit.     I  have  not  the  power." 

Again  it  seemed  to  look  upon  him. 

"If  there  is  any  person  in  the  town  who  feels  emo- 
tion caused  by  this  man's  death,"  said  Scrooge,  quite 
agonized,  "show  that  person  to  me,  Spirit,  \  beseech 
you!" 

The  Phantom  spread  its  dark  robe  before  him 
for  a  moment,  like  a  wing;  and  withdrawing  it,  re- 
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vcalcd  a  room  by  daylight,  where  a  mother  and  her 
children  were. 

She  was  expecting  some  one,  and  with  anxious 
eagerness;  for  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room; 
started  at  every  sound;  looked  out  from  the  window; 
glanced  at  the  clock;  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  work  with 
her  needle;  and  could  hardly  bear  the  voices  of  the 
children  in  their  play. 

At  length  the  long-expected  knock  was  heard. 
She  hurried  to  the  door,  and  met  her  husband;  a 
man  whose  face  was  careworn  an.d  depressed,  though 
he  was  young.  There  was  a  remarkable  expression 
in  it  now;  a  kind  of  serious  delight  of  which  he  felt 
ashamed,  and  which  he  struggled  to  repress. 

He  sat  down  to  the  dinner  that  had  been  hoard- 
ing for  him  by  the  fire;  and  when  she  asked  him 
faintly  what  news  (which  was  not  until  after  a  long 
silence),  he  appeared  embarrassed  how  to  answer. 

"Is  it  good,''  she  said,  **or  bad?" — to  help  him, 

"Bad,"  he  answered. 

"We  are  quite  ruined?" 

"No.    There  is  hope  yet,  Caroline." 

"If  he  relents,"  she  said,  amazed,  "there  is! 
Nothing  is  past^hope,  if  such  a  miracle  has  hap- 
pened," 

"He  is  past  relenting,"  said  her  husband.  "He  is 
dead." 

She  was  a  mild  and  patient  creature  if  her  face 
spoke  trudi;  but  she  was  thankful  in  her  soul  to  hear^ 
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it,  and  she  said  so,  with  clasped  hands.  She  prayed 
forgiveness  the  next  moment,  and  was  sorry;  but  the 
first  was  the  emotion  of  her  heart. 

"What  the  half-drunken  woman  whom  I  told  you 
of  last  night,  said  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  see  him  and 
obtain  a  week's  delay;  and  what  I  thought  was  a  mere 
excuse  to  avoid  me ;  turns  out  to  have  been  quite  true. 
He  was  not  only  very  ill,  but  dying,  then." 

"To  whom  will  our  debt  be  transferred?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  before  that  time  we  shall  be 
ready  with  the  money;  and  even  though  we  were  not, 
it  would  be  bad  fortune  indeed  to  find  so  merciless 
a  creditor  in  his  successor.  We  may  sleep  to-night 
with  light  hearts,  Caroline !" 

Yes.  Soften  it  as  they  would,  their  hearts  were 
lighter.  The  children's  faces,  hushed,  and  clustered 
round  to  hear  what  they  so  little  understood,  were 
brighter;  and  it  was  a  happier  house  for  this  man's 
death !  The  only  emotion  that  the  Ghost  could  show 
him,  caused  by  the  event,  was  one  of  pleasure. 

"Let  me  see  some  tenderness  connected  with  a 
iieath,"  said  Scrooge;  "or  that  dark  chamber.  Spirit, 
which  we  left  just  now,  will  be  forever  present  to 
me." 

^  The  Ghost  conducted  him  through  several  streets 
familiar  to  his  feet;  and  as  they  went  along,  Scrooge 
looked  here  and  there  to  find  himself,  but  nowhere 
was  he  to  be  seen.  They  entered  poor  Bob  Cratch- 
it's  house;  the  dwelling  he  had  visited  before;  and 
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found  the  mother  and  the  children  seated  round  the 
fire. 

Quiet.  Very  quiet  The  noisy  little  Cratchits 
were  as  still  as  statues  in  one  corner,  and  sat  looking 
up  at  Peter,  who  had  a  book  before  him.  The  mother 
and  her  daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing.  But 
surely  they  were  very  quiet! 

'^  ^And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them;  " 

Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words?  He 
had  not  dreamed  them.  The  boy  must  have  read 
them  out,  as  he  and  the  Spirit  crossed  the  threshold. 
Why  did  he  not  go  on? 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  and 
put  her  hand  up  to  her  face. 

"The  color  hurts  my  eyes,"  she  said. 

The  color?    Ah,  poor  Tiny  Tim  1 

"TheyVe  better  now  again,"  said  Cratchit's  wife. 
"It  makes  them  weak  by  candlelight;  and  I  wouldn't 
show  weak  eyes  to  your  father  when  he  comes  home, 
for  the  world.     It  must  be  near  his  time." 

"Past  it  rather,"  Peter  answered,  shutting  up  his 
book.  "But  I  think  he's  walked  a  little  slower  than 
he  used,  these  few  last  evenings,  mother." 

They  were  very  quiet  again.  At  last  she  said,  and 
in  a  steady  cheerful  voice,  that  only  faltered  once : 

"I  have  known  him  walk  with — I  have  known 
him  walk  with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder,  very; 
fast  indeed." 
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"And  so  have  I,"  cried  Peter.    "Often." 

"And  so  have  I,"  exclaimed  another.     So  had  all. 

"But  he  was  very  light  to  carry,"  she  resumed, 
intent  upon  her  work,  "and  his  father  loved  him  so, 
that  it  was  no  trouble — no  trouble.  And  there  is 
your  father  at  the  door!" 

She  hurried  out  to  meet  him;  and  little  Bob  in 
his  comforter — he  had  need  of  it,  poor  fellow — came 
in.  His  tea  was  ready  for  him  on  the  hob,  and  they 
all  tried  who  should  help  him  to  it  most.  Then  the 
two  young  Cratchits  got  upon  his  knees  and  laid, 
each  child  a  little  cheek,  against  his  face,  as  if  they 
said,  "Don't  mind  it,  father.     Don't  be  grieved  I" 

Bob  was  very  cheerful  with  them,  and  spoke 
pleasantly  to  all  the  family.  He  looked  at  the  work 
upon  the  table,  and  praised  the  industry  and  speed  of 
Mrs.  Cratchit  and  the  girls.  They  would  be  done 
long  before  Sunday  he  said. 

"Sunday I  You  went  to-day,  then,  Robert?"  said 
his  wife. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Bob.  "I  wish  you 
could  have  gone.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to 
see  how  green  a  place  it  is.  But  you'll  see  it  often. 
I  promised  him  that  I  would  walk  there  on  a  Sun- 
day. My  little,  little  child  I"  cried  Bob.  "My  little 
child!" 

He  broke  down  all  at  once.  He  couldn't  help  it. 
If  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  and  his  child  would 
have  been  further  apart  perhaps  than  they  were. 
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He  left  the  room,  and  went  upstairs  into  the  room 
above,  which  was  lighted  cheerfully,  and  hung  with 
Christmas.  There  was  a  chair  set  close  beside  the 
child,  and  there  were  signs  of  some  one  having  been 
there,  lately.  Poor  Bob  sat  down  in  it,  and  when  he 
had  thought  a  little  and  composed  himself,  he  kissed 
the  little  face.  He  was  reconciled  to  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  went  down  again  quite  happy. 

They  drew  about  the  fire,  and  talked;  the  girls 
and  mother  working  still.  Bob  told  them  of  the  ex- 
traordinary kindness  of  Mr.  Scrooge's  nephew,  whom 
he  had  scarcely  seen  but  once,  and  who,  meeting  him 
in  the  street  that  day,  and  seeing  that  he  looked  a  lit- 
tle— "just  a  little  down  you  know,"  said  Bob,  in- 
quired what  had!  happened  to  distress  him.  "On 
which,"  said  Bob,  "for  he  is  the  pleasantest-spoken 
gentleman  you  ever  heard,  I  told  him.  *Iam  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Cratchit,'  he  said,  'and  heartily  sorry 
for  your  good  wife.'  By  the  by,  how  he  ever  knew 
that,  I  don't  know." 

"Knew  what,  my  dear?" 

"Why,  that  you  were  a  good  wife,"  replied  Bob. 

"Everybody  knows  that!"  said  Peter. 

"Very  well  observed,  my  boy!"  cried  Bob.  "I 
hope  they  do.  'Heartily  sorry,'  he  said,  'for  your 
good  wife.  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,' 
he  said,  giving  me  his  card,  'that's  where  I  live. 
Pray  come  to  me.'  Now,  it  wasn't,"  cried  Bob,  "for 
the  sake  of  anything  he  might  be  able  to  do  for  us,  so 
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much  as  for  his  kind  way,  that  this  was  quite  ddight- 
iul.  It  really  seemed  as  if  he  had  known  our  Tiny 
Tim,  and  felt  with  us," 

^^I'm  sure  he's  a  good  soull"  said  Mrs,  Cratchit. 

"You  would  be  surer  of  it,  my  dear,"  returned 
Bob,  "if  you  saw  and  spoke  to  him.  I  shouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised,  mark  what  I  say,  if  he  got  Peter  a 
better  situation." 

"Only  hear  that,  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"And  then,"  cried  one  of  the  girls,  "Peter  will  be 
keeping  company  with  some  one,  and  setting  up  for 
himself," 

"Get  along  with  you!"  retorted  Peter,  grinning. 

"It's  just  as  likely  as  not,"  said  Bob,  "one  of  diese 
days ;  though  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that,  my  dear. 
Bvt  however  and  whenever  we  part  from  one  an- 
other, I  am  sure  we  shall  none  of  us  forget  poor  Tiny 
Tim — shall  we — or  this  first  parting  that  there  was 
among  us?" 

"Never,  father!"  cried  they  all. 

"And  I  know,"  said  Bob,  "I  know,  my  dears,  that 
when  we  recollect  how  patient  and  how  mild  he  was ; 
although  he  was  a  little,  little  child;  we  shall  not 
quarrel  easily  among  ourselves,  and  forget  poor  Tmy 
Tim  in  doing  it." 

"No,  never,  father!"  they  all  cried  again. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  said  little  Bob,  "I  am  very 
happy!" 

Mrs.  Cratchit  kissed  hiqi,  his  daughters  kissed 
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him,  the  two  young  Cratchits  kissed  him,  and  Peter 
and  himself  shook  hands.  Spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  thy 
childish  essence  was  from  God  I 

"Spectre,"  said  Scrooge,  "something  informs  me 
that  our  parting  moment  is  at  hand.  I  know  it,  but 
I  know  not  how.  Tell  me  what  man  that  was  whom 
we  saw  lying  dead?" 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  To  Come  conveyed 
him,  as  before — though  at  a  different  time,  he 
thought :  indeed,  there  seemed  no  order  in  these  lat- 
ter visions,  save  that  they  were  in  the  Future — into 
the  resorts  of  business  men,  but  showed  him  not  him- 
self. Indeed,  the  Spirit  did  not  stay  for  anything, 
but  went  straight  on,  as  to  the  end  just  now  desired, 
until  besought  by  Scrooge  to  tarry  for  a  moment. 

"This  court,"  said  Scrooge,  "through  which  we 
hurry  now,  is  where  my  place  of  occupation  is,  and 
has  been  for  a  length  of  time.  I  see  the  house.  Let 
me  behold  what  I  shall  be,  in  days  to  come !" 

The  Spirit  stopped;  the  hand  was  pointed  else- 
where. 

"TKe  house  is  yonder,"  Scrooge  exclaimed. 
"Why  do  you  point  away?" 

The  inexorable  finger  underwent  no  change. 

Scrooge  hastened  to  the  window  of  his  office,  and 
looked  in.  It  was  an  office  still,  but  not  his.  The 
furniture  was  not  the  same,  and  the  figure  in  the 
chair  was  not  himself.  The  Phantom  pointed  as 
before. 
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He  joined  it  once  again,  and  wondering  why  and 
whither  he  had  gone,  accompanied  it  until  they 
reached  an  iron  gate.  He  paused  to  look  round  be- 
fore entering. 

A  churchyard.  Here,  then,  the  wretched  man 
whose  name  he  had  now  to  learn,  lay  underneath  the 
ground.  It  was  a  worthy  place.  Walled  in  by 
houses;  overrun  by  grass  and  weeds,  the  growth  of 
vegetation's  death,  not  life;  choked  up  with  too  much 
burying;  fat  with  repleted  appetite.  A  worthy 
place I 

The  Spirit  stood  among  the  graves,  and  pointed 
down  to  One.  He  advanced  toward  it  trembling. 
The  Phantom  was  exactly  as  it  had  been,  but  he 
dreaded  that  he  saw  new  meaning  in  its  solemn 
shape. 

"Before  I  draw  nearer  to  that  stone  to  which  you 
point,"  said  Scrooge,  "answer  me  one  question.  Are 
these  the  shadows  of  the  things  that  Will  be,  or  are 
they  shadows  of  things  that  May  be,  only?" 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  downward  to  the  grave 
by  which  it  stood. 

Men's  courses  will  foreshadow  certain  ends,  to 
which,  if  persevered  in,  they  must  lead,"  said 
Scrooge.  ^*But  if  the  courses  be  departed  from,  the 
ends  will  change.  Say  it  is  thus  with  what  you  show 
mer 

The  Spirit  was  inunovable  as  ever. 

Scrooge  crept  toward  it,  trembling  as  he  went; 
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and  following  the  finger,  read  upon  the  stone  of  the 
neglected  grave  his  own  name,  Ebenezer  SCROOGE. 

"Am  /  that  man  who  lay  upon  the  bed?"  he  cried, 
upon  his  knees. 

The  finger  pointed  from  the  grave  to  him,  and 
back  again. 

"No,  Spirit!    Oh  no,  no!" 

The  finger  still  was  there. 

"Spirit!"  he  cried,  tight  clutching  at  its  robe, 
"hear  me!  I  am  not  the  man  I  was.  I  will  not  be 
the  man  I  must  have  been  but  for  this  intercourse. 
Why  show  me  this,  if  I  am  past  all  hope !" 

For  the  first  time  the  hand  appeared  to  shake. 

"Go9d  Spirit,"  he  pursued,  as  down  upon  the 
ground  he  fell  before  it:  "Your  nature  intercedes  for 
me,  and  pities  me.  Assure  me  that  I  yet  may  change 
these  shadows  you  have  shown  me,  by  an  altered 
life!" 

The  kind  hand  trembled. 

"I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to 
keep  it  all  the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future.  The  Spirits  of  all  Three 
shall  strive  within  me.  I  will  not  shut  out  the  les- 
sons that  they  teach.  Oh,  tell  me  I  may  sponge  away 
the  writing  on  this  stone !" 

In  his  agony,  he  caught  the  spectral  hand.  It 
sought  to  free  itself,  but  he  was  strong  in  his  entreaty, 
and  detained  it.  The  Spirit,  stronger  yet,  repulsed 
him. 
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Holding  up  his  hands  in  cme  last  prayer  to  have 
his  fate  reversed,  he  saw  an  alteration  in  the  Phan- 
tom's hood  and  dress.  It  shrank,  collapsed,  and 
dwindled  down  into  a  bedpost. 


STAVE    FIVE 

THE     END     OF     IT 

YesI  and  the  bedpost  was  his  own.  The  bed  was 
his  own,  the  room  was  his  own.  Best  and  happiest  of 
all,  the  Time  before  him  was  his  own,  to  make  amends 
in! 

"I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu- 
ture P'  Scrooge  repeated,  as  he  scrambled  out  of  bed. 
^^The  Spirits  of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me. 
Oh  Jacob  Marleyl  Heaven,  and  the  Christmas 
Time  be  praised  for  this!  I  say  it  on  my  knees,  old 
Jacob,  on  my  knees  1" 

He  was  so  fluttered  and  so  glowing  with  his  good 
intentions,  that  his  broken  voice  would  scarcely  an- 
swer to  his  call.  He  had  been  sobbing  violently  in 
his  conflict  with  the  Spirit,  and  his  face  was  wet  with 
tears. 

"They  are  not  torn  down,"  cried  Scrooge,  folding 
one  of  his  bed-curtains  in  his  arms,  "they  are  not  torn 
down,  rings  and  all.  They  are  here:  I  am  here:  Ae 
shadows  of  the  things  that  would  have  been,  may  be 
dispelled.     They  will  be.     I  know  they  will  I" 
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His  hands  were  busy  with  his  garments  all  this 
time:  turning  them  inside  out,  putting  them  on  up- 
side down,  tearing  them,  mislaying  them,  making 
them  parties  to  every  kind  of  extravagance. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  dol"  cried  Scrooge,  laugh- 
ing and  crying  in  the  same  breath;  and  making  a  per- 
fect Laocoon  of  himself  with  his  stockings.  "I  am  as 
light  as  a  feather,  I  am  as  happy  as  an  angel,  I  am  as 
merry  as  a  schoolboy.  I  am  as  giddy  as  a  drunken 
man.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  everybody!  A  Happy 
New  Year  to  all  the  world.  Hallo  here  I  Whoop  I 
Hallo  r 

He  had  frisked  into  the  sitting-room,  and  was  now 
standing  there :  perfectly  winded. 

"There-s  the  saucepan  that  the  gruel  was  in  I" 
cried  Scrooge,  starting  off  again,  and  frisking  round 
the  fireplace.  "There's  the  door,  by  which  the  Ghost 
of  Jacob  Marley  entered!  There's  the  corner  where 
the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  sat!  There's  the 
window  where  I  saw  the  wandering  Spirits!  It's 
all  right,  it's  all  true,  it  all  happened.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

Really,  for  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  practice 
for  so  many  years,  it  was  a  splendid  laugh,  a  most 
illustrious  laugh.  The  father  of  a  long,  long  line  of 
brilliant  laughs! 

"I  don't  know  what  day  of  the  month  it  is!"  said! 
Scrooge.  "I  don't  know  how  long  I've  been  among 
the  Spirits.     I  don't  know  anything.     I'm  quite  a 
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baby.  Never  mind.  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  be  a 
baby.     Hallo!    Whoop  1    Hallo  here!" 

He  was  checked  in  his  transports  by  the  churches 
ringing  out  the  lustiest  peals  he  had  ever  heard. 
Clash,  clang,  hammer,  ding,  dong,  bell.  Bell,  dong, 
ding,  hammer,  clang,  clash  1    Oh,  glorious,  glorious  I 

Running  to  the  window,  he  opened  it,  and  put  out 
his  head.  No  fog,  no  mist ;  clear,  bright,  jovial,  stir- 
ring, cold;  cold,  piping  for  the  blood  to  dance  to; 
golden  sunlight;  heavenly  sky;  sweet  fresh  air;  merry 
bells.    Oh,  glorious.     Glorious  I 

"What's  to-day?"  cried  Scrooge,  calling  down- 
ward to  a  boy  in  Sunday  clothes,  who  perhaps  had 
loitered  in  to  look  about  him. 

"Eh?"  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his  might  of 
wonder. 

"What's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow?"  said  Scrooge. 

"To-day  I"  replied  the  boy.     "Why,  CHRISTMAS 

"It's  Christmas  Day  I"  said  Scrooge  to  himself. 
"I  haven't  missed  it.  The  Spirits  have  done  it  all  in 
one  night.  They  can  do  anything  they  like.  Of 
course  they  can.  Of  course  they  can.  Hallo,  my 
fine  fellow!" 

"Hallo  1"  returned  the  boy. 

"Do  you  know  the  Poulterer's,  in  the  next  street 
but  one,  at  the  corner?"  Scrooge  inquired. 

"I  should  hope  I  did,"  replied  the  lad. 

"An  intelligent  boy  I"  said  Scrooge.    "A  remark- 
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able  boy  I  Do  you  know  whether  they've  sold  the 
prize  Turkey  that  was  hanging  up  there?  Not  the 
little  prize  Turkey:  the  big  one?" 

'What,  the  one  as  big  as  me?"  returned  the  boy. 

"What  a  delightful  boy!"  said  Scrooge.  "It's  a 
pleasure  to  talk  to  him.    Yes,  my  buck!" 

"Ifs  hanging  there  now,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Is  it?"  said  Scrooge.    "Go  and  buy  it." 

"Walk-ER!"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"No,  no,"  said  Scrooge,  "I  am  in  earnest  Go 
and  buy  it,  and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here,  that  I  may 
give  them  the  direction  where  to  take  it.  Come  back 
with  the  man,  and  I'll  give  you  a  shilling.  Come 
back  with  him  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  I'll  give 
you  half-a-crown !" 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot  He  must  have  had 
a  steady  hand  at  a  trigger  who  could  have  got  a  shot 
off  half  so  fast 

"I'll  send  it  to  Bob  Cratchit'sl"  whispered 
Scrooge,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  splitting  with  a 
laugh.  "He  shan't  know  who  sends  it  It's  twice 
the  size  of  Tiny  Tim.  Joe  Miller  never  made  such 
a  joke  as  sending  it  to  Bob's  will  be  I" 

The  hand  in  which  he  wrote  the  address  was  not 
a  steady  one,  but  write  it  he  did,  somehow,  and  went 
5dbwn  stairs  to  open  the  street  door,  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  poulterer's  man.  As  he  stood  there, 
waiting  his  arrival,  the  knocker  caught  his  eye. 

"I  shall  love  it,  as  long  as  I  live!"  cried  Scrooge, 
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patting  it  with  his  hand.  "I  scarcely  ever  looked  at 
it  before.  What  an  honest  expression  it  has  in  its 
face!  It's  a  wonderful  knocker! — Here's  the  Tur- 
key. Hallo!  Whoop!  How  are  you!  Merry 
Christmas!" 

It  was  a  Turkey!  He  could  never  have  stood 
upon  his  legSy  that  bird.  He  would  have  snapped 
*em  short  off  in  a  minute,  like  sticks  of  sealing-wax. 

"Why,  it's  impossible  to  carry  that  to  Camden 
fTown,"  said  Scrooge.    "You  must  have  a  cab." 

The  chuckle  with  which  he  said  this,  and  the 
chuckle  with  which  he  paid  for  the  turkey,  and  the 
chuckle  with  which  he  paid  for  the  cab,  and^the 
chuckle  with  which  he  recompensed  the  boy,  were 
only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  chuckle  with  which  he  sat 
down  breathless  in  his  chair  again,  and  chuckled  till 
he  cried. 

Shaving  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  his  hand  con- 
tinued to  shake  very  much ;  and  shaving  requires  at- 
tention, even  when  you  don't  dance  while  you  are  at 
it.  But  if  he  had  cut  the  end  of  his  nose  off,  he  would 
have  put  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  over  it,  and  been 
quite  satisfied. 

He  dressed  himself  "all  in  his  best,"  and  at  last 
got  out  into  the  streets.  The  people  were  by  this  time 
pouring  forth,  as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Present;  and  walking  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  Scrooge  regarded  every  one  with  a  de- 
lighted smile.     He  looked  so  irresistibly  pleasant,  in 
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a  word,  that  three  or  four  good-homored  fellows 
said:  "Good  morning,  sir!  A  Merry  Christmas  to 
you!"  And  Scrooge  said  often  afterward,  that  of  all 
the  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those  were  the 
blithest  in  his  ears. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  coming  on  toward 
him  he  beheld  the  portly  gentleman,  who  had  walked 
into  his  counting-house  the  day  before  and  said: 
"Scrooge  and  Marley's,  I  believe?"  It  sent  a  pang 
across  his  heart  to  think  how  this  old  gentleman 
would  look  upon  him  when  they  met;  but  he 
knew  what  path  lay  straight  before  him,  and  he 
took  it. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Scrooge,  quickening  his  pace, 
and  taking  the  old  gentleman  by  both  his  hands. 
"How  do  you  do?  I  hope  you  succeeded  yesterday. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you, 
sir  I" 

"Mr.  Scrooge?" 

"Yes,"  said  Scrooge.  "That  is  my  name,  and  I 
fear  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to  you.  Allow  me  to  ask 
your  pardon.  And  will  you  have  the  goodness" — 
here  Scrooge  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Lord  bless  me!"  cried  the  gentleman,  as  if  his 
breath  were  gone.  "My  dear  Mr.  Scrooge,  are  you 
serious?" 

"If  you  please,"  said  Scrooge.  "Not  a  farthing 
less.  A  great  many  back-pajrments  are  included  in 
it,  I  assure  you.    Will  you  do  me  that  favor?" 
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"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  other,  shaking  hands  with 
him.     "I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  such  munifi " 

"Don't  say  anything,  please,"  retorted  Scrooge. 
"Come  and  see  me.    Will  you  come  and  see  me?" 

"I  will!"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  And  it  was 
clear  he  meant  to  do  it. 

"Thank'ee,"  said  Scrooge.  "I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.     I  thank  you  fifty  times.     Bless  you  1" 

He  went  to  church,  and  walked  about  the  streets, 
and  watched  the  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
patted  children  on  the  head,  and  questioned  beggars, 
and  looked  down  into  the  kitchens  of  houses,  and  up 
to  the  windows;  and  found  that  everything  could 
yield  him  pleasure.  He  had  never  dreamed  that  any 
walk — that  anything — could  give  him  so  much  hap- 
piness. In  the  afternoon,  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
his  nephew's  house. 

He  passed  the  door  a  dozen  times,  before  he  had 
the  courage  to  go  up  and  knock.  But  he  made  a 
dash,  and  did  it: 

"Is  your  master  at  home,  my  dear?"  said  Scrooge 
to  the  girl.     Nice  girl!    Very. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Where  is  he,  my  love?"  said  Scrooge. 

"He's  in  the  dining-room,  sir,  along  with  mis- 
tress.    I'll  show  you  upstairs,  if  you  please." 

"Thank'ee.  He  knows  me,"  said  Scrooge,  with 
his  hand  already  on  the  dining-room  lock.  "I'll  go 
in  here,  my  dear." 
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He  turned  it  gently,  and  sidled  his  face  in,  round 
the  door.  They  were  looking  at  the  table  (which 
was  spread  out  in  great  array) ;  for  these  young 
housekeepers  are  always  nervous  on  such  points,  and 
like  to  see  that  everything  is  right. 

"Fred!"  said  Scrooge. 

Dear  heart  alive,  how  his  niece  by  marriage 
started!  Scrooge  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment, 
about  her  sitting  in  the  corner  with  the  footstool,  or 
he  wouldn't  have  done  it,  on  any  account 

"Why  bless  my  soul!''  cried  Fred,  "who's  that?" 

"It's  I.  Your  uncle  Scrooge.  I  have  come  to 
dinner.    Will  you  let  me  in,  Fred?" 

Let  him  in!  It  is  a  mercy  he  didn't  shake  his 
arm  off.  He  was  at  home  in  five  minutes.  Nothing 
could  be  heartier.  His  niece  looked  just  the  same. 
So  did  Topper  when  he  came.  So  did  the  plump 
sister,  when  she  came.  So  did  every  one  when  they 
came.  Wonderful  party,  wonderful  games,  wonder- 
ful unanimity,  won-der-ful  happiness! 

But  he  was  early  at  the  office  next  morning.  Oh 
he  was  early  there.  If  he  could  only  be  there  first, 
and  catch  Bob  Cratchit  coming  late!  That  was  the 
thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upon. 

And  he  did  it ;  yes  he  did !  The  clock  struck  nine. 
No  Bob.  A  quarter  past.  No  Bob.  He  was  full 
eighteen  minutes  and  a  half  behind  his  time.  Scrooge 
sat  with  his  door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see  him 
come  into  the  Tank.    • 
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His  hat  was  of!,  before  he  opened  the  door;  his 
comforter  too.  He  was  on  his  st09l  in  a  jiffy;  driv- 
ing away  with  his  pen,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  over- 
take nine  o'clock. 

"Hallo!"  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accustomed 
voice  as  near  as  he  could  feign  it.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  coming  here  at  this  time  of  day?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Bob.  "I  am  behind 
my  time." 

"You  are?"  repeated  Scrooge.  "Yes.  I  think 
you  are.     Step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"It's  only  once  a  year^  sir,"  pleaded  Bob,  appear- 
ing from  the  Tank.  "It  shall  not  be  repeated.  I 
was  making  rather  merry  yesterday,  sir." 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said 
Scrooge,  "I  am  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
any  longer.  And  therefore,"  he  continued,  leaping 
from  his  stool,  and  giving  Bob  such  a  dig  in  the 
waistcoat  that  he  staggered  back  into  the  Tank  again : 
"and  therefore  I  am  about  to  raise  your  salary!" 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ruler. 
He  had  a  momentary  idea  of  knocking  Scrooge  down 
with  it;  holding  him ;  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the 
court  for  help  and  a  strait-waistcoat. 

"A  Merry  Christmas,  Bob!"  said  Scrooge,  with 
an  earnestness  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he 
clapped  him  on  the  back.  "A  merrier  Christmas, 
Bob,  my  good  fellow,  than  I  have  given  you  for  many 
a  year!    I'll  raise  your  salary,  and  endeavor  to  assist 
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your  struggling  family,  and  we  will  discuss  your  af- 
fairs this  very  afternoon,  over  a  Christmas  bowl  of 
smoking  bishop.  Bob!  Make  up  the  fires,  and  buy 
another  coal-scuttle  before  you  dot  another  i,  Bob 
CratchitI" 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He  did  it  all, 
and  infinitely  more ;  and  to  Tiny  Tim,  who  did  NOT 
die,  he  was  a  second  father.  He  became  as  good 
a  friend,  as  good  a  master,  and  as  good  a  man, 
as  the  good  old  city  knew,  or  any  other  good  old 
city,  town  or  borough  in  the  good  old  world.  Some 
people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration  in  him,  but  he 
let  them  laugh,  and  little  heeded  them;  for  he  was 
wise  enough  to  know  that  nothing  ever  happened  on 
this  globe,  for  good,  at  which  some  people  did  not 
have  their  fill  of  laughter  in  the  outset;  and  knowing 
that  such  as  these  would  be  blind  anyway,  he  thought 
it  quite  as  well  that  they  should  Y^rrinkle  up  their  eyes 
in  grins,  as  have  the  malady  in  less  attractive  forms. 
His  own  heart  laughed :  and  that  was  quite  enough 
ior  him. 

He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits,  but 
lived  upon  the  Total  Abstinence  Principle,  ever  af- 
terward ;  and  it  was  always  said  of  him,  that  he  knew 
how  to  keep  Christmas  well,  if  any  man  alive  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge.  May  that  be  truly  said  of  us, 
and  all  of  us !  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  God 
Bless  Us,  Every  Onel 
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«  \J  ALLOA !    Below  there  1" 

*^  When  he  heard  a  voice  thus  calling  to  him,  he 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  box,  with  a  flag  in  his 
hand,  furled  round  its  short  pole.  One  would  have 
thought,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that 
he  could  not  have  doubted  from  what  quarter  the 
voice  came;  but  instead  of  looking  up  to  where  I 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  steep  cutting  nearly  over  his 
head,  he  turned  himself  about,  and  looked  down  the 
Line.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his  man- 
ner of  doing  so,  though  I  could  not  have  said  for  my 
life  what  But  I  know  it  was  remarkable  enough  to 
attract  my  notice,  even  though  his  figure  was  fore- 
shortened and  shadpwdd,  down  in  the  deep  trench, 
and  mine  was  high  above  him,  so  steeped  in  the 
glow  of  an  angry  sunset  that  I  had  shaded  my  eyes 
with  my  hand  before  I  saw  him  at  all. 

"Halloa  I    Below  r 

From  looking  down  the  Line,  he  turned  himself 
about  again,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  my  figure 
high  above  him. 

"Is  there  any  path  by  whicH  I  can  come  down  and' 
speak  to  you?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  without  replying,  and  I 
looked  down  at  him  without  pressing  him  too  soon 
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with  a  repetition  of  my  idle  question.  Just  then  there 
came  a  vague  vibration  in  the  earth  and  air,  quickly 
changing  into  a  violent  pulsation,  and  an  on-coming 
rush  that  caused  me  to  start  back,  as  though  it  had 
force  to  draw  me  down.  When  such  vapor  as  rose 
to  my  height  from  this  rapid  train  had  passed  me, 
and  was  skimming  away  over  the  landscape,  I  looked 
down  again,  and  saw  him  refurling  the  flag  he  had 
shown  while  the  train  went  by. 

I  repeated  my  inquiry.  After  a  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  me  with  fixed  attention, 
he  motioned  with  his  roUed-up  flag  toward  a  point 
on  my  level,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant. 
I  called  down  to  him,  "All  right!"  and  made  forthat 
point.  There,  by  dint  of  looking  closely  about  me, 
I  found  a  rough  zigzag  descending  path  notched  out, 
which  I  followed. 

The  cutting  was  extremely  deep,  and  unusually 
precipitate.  It  was  made  through  a  clammy  stone, 
that  became  oozier  and  wetter  as  I  went  down.  For 
these  reasons,  I  found  the  way  long  enough  to  give 
me  time  to  recall  a  singular  air  of  reluctance  or  com- 
pulsion with  which  he  had  pointed  out  the  path. 

When  I  came  down  low  enough  upon  the  zigzag 
descent  to  see  him  again,  I  saw  that  he  was  standing 
between  the  rails  on  the  way  by  which  the  train  had 
lately  passed,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  were  waiting  for 
me  to  appear.  He  had  his  left  hand  at  his  chin,  and 
that  left  elbow  rested  on  his  right  hand,  crossed  over 
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his  breast.  His  attitude  was  one  of  such  expectation 
and  watchfulness  that  I  stopped  a  moment,  wonder- 
ing at  it 

I  resumed  my  downward  way,  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  level  of  the  railroad,  and  drawing  nearer 
to  him,  saw  that  he  was  a  dark  sallow  man,  with  a 
dark  beard  and  rather  heavy  eyebrows.  His  post 
was  in  as  solitary  and  dismal  a  place  as  ever  I  saw. 
On  either  side,  a  dripping-wet  wall  of  jagged  stone, 
excluding  all  view  but  a  strip  of  sky;  the  perspective 
one  way  only  a  crooked  prolongation  of  this  great 
dungeon;  the  shorter  perspective  in  the  other  direc- 
tion terminating  in  a  gloomy  red  light,  and  the 
gloomier  entrance  to  a  black  tunnel,  in  whose  mas- 
sive architecture  there  was  a  barbarous,  depressing, 
and  forbidding  air.  So  little  sunlight  ever  found  its 
way  to  this  spot,  that  it  had  an  earthy,  deadly  smell; 
and  so  much  cold  wind  rushed  through  it,  that  it 
struck  chill  to  me,  as  if  I  had  left  the  natural  world. 

Before  he  stirred,  I  was  near  enough  to  him  to 
have  touched  him.  Not  even  then  removing  his 
eyes  from  mine,  he  stepped  back  one  step,  and  lifted 
his  hand. 

This  was  a  lonesome  post  to  occupy  (I  said),  and 
it  had  riveted  my  attention  when  I  looked  down 
from  up  yonder.  A  visitor  was  a  rarity,  I  should 
suppose;  not  an  unwelcome  rarity,  I  hoped?  In  me, 
he  merely  saw  a  man  who  had  been  shut  up  within 
narrow  limits  all  his  life,  and  who,  being  at  last  set 
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free,  had  a  newly-awakened  interest  in  these  great 
works.  To  such  purpose  I  spoke  to  hiin ;  but  I  am 
far  from  sure  of  the  terms  I  used ;  for,  besides  that  I 
am  not  happy  in  opening  any  conversation^  there  was 
something  in  the  man  that  daunted  me. 

He  directed  a  most  curious  look  toward  the  red 
light  near  the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  looked  all  about  it, 
as  if  something  were  missing  from  it,  and  then  looked 
at  me. 

That  light  was  part  of  his  charge?  Was  it 
not? 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice — "Don't  you  know  it 
is?" 

The  monstrous  thought  came  into  my  mind,  as  I 
perused  the  fixed  eyes  and  the  saturnine  face,  that  this 
was  a  spirit,  not  a  man.  I  have  speculated  since, 
whether  there  may  have  been  infection  in  his  mind. 

In  my  turn,  I  stepped  back.  But  in  making  the 
action,  I  detected  in  his  eyes  some  latent  fear  of  me. 
This  put  the  monstrous  thought  to  flight. 

"You  look  at  me,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "as  if 
you  had  a  dread  of  me." 

"I  was  doubtful,"  he  returned,  "whether  I  had 
seen  you  before." 

"Where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  red  light  he  had  looked  at. 

"There?"  I  said. 

Intently  watchful  of  me,  he  replied  (but  without 
sound) :  "Yes." 
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"My  good  fellow,  what  should  I  do  there?  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  was  there,  you  may 
swear," 

"I  think  I  may,"  he  rejoined.  "Yes ;  I  am  sure  I 
may." 

His  manner  cleared,  like  my  own.  He  replied  to 
my  remarks  with  readiness,  and  in  well-chosen  words. 
Had  he  much  to  do  there?  Yes;  that  was  to  say,  he 
had  enough  responsibility  to  bear ;  but  exactness  and 
watchfulness  were  what  was  required  of  him,  and  of 
actual  work — manual  labor — he  had  next  to  none. 
To  change  that  signal,  to  trim  those  lights,  and  to 
turn  this  iron  handle  now  and  then,  was  all  he  had 
to  do  under  that  head.  Regarding  those  many  long 
and  lonely  hours  of  which  I  seemed  to  make  so  much, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  routine  of  his  life  had 
shaped  itself  into  that  form,  and  he  had  grown  used 
to  it.  He  had  taught  himself  a  language  down  here 
— if  only  to  know  it  by  sight,  and  to  have  formed  his 
own  crude  ideas  of  its  pronunciation,  could  be  called 
learning  it.  He  had  also  worked  at  fractions  and 
decimals,  and  tried  a  little  algebra;  but  he  was,  and 
had  been  as  a  boy,  a  poor  hand  at  figures.  Was  it 
necessary  for  him  when  on  duty  always  to  remain  in 
that  channel  of  damp  air,  and  could  he  never  rise  into 
the  sunshine  from  between  those  high  stone  walls? 
Why,  that  depended  upon  times  and  circumstances. 
Under  some  conditions  there  would  be  less  upon  the 
Line  than  under  others,  and  the  same  held  good  as  to 
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certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  bright 
weather,  he  did  choose  occasions  for  getting  a  little 
above  these  lower  shadows;  but,  being  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  called  by  his  electric  bell,  and  at  such 
times  listening  for  it  with  redoubled  anxiety,  the 
relief  was  less  than  I  would  suppose. 

He  took  me  into  his  box,  where  there  was  a  fire, 
a  desk  for  an  official  book  in  which  he  had  to  make 
certain  entries,  a  telegraphic  instrument  with  its  dial, 
face,  and  needles,  and  the  little  bell  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  On  my  trusting  that  he  would  excuse  the 
remark  that  he  had  been  well  educated,  and  (I  hoped 
I  might  say  without  offence),  perhaps  educated 
above  that  station,  he  observed  that  instances  of  slight 
incongruity  in  such  wise  would  rarely  be  found  want- 
ing among  large  bodies  of  men ;  that  he  had  heard  it 
was  so  in  workhouses,  in  the  police  force,  even  in 
that  last  desperate  resource,  the  army;  and  that  he 
knew  it  was  so,  more  or  less,  in  any  great  railway 
staff.  He  had  been,  when  young  (if  I  could  believe 
it,  sitting  in  that  hut — he  scarcely  could),  a  student 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  had  attended  lectures; 
but  he  had  run  wild,  misused  his  opportunities,  gone 
down,  and  never  risen  again.  He  had  no  complaint 
to  offer  about  that.  He  had  made  his  bed,  and  he  lay 
upon  it.     It  was  far  too  late  to  make  another. 

All  that  I  have  here  condensed  he  said  in  a  quiet 
manner,  with  his  grave  dark  regards  divided  be- 
tween me  and  the  fire.     He  threw  in  the  word,  "Sir," 
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•from  time  to  time,  and  especially  when  he  referred  to 
his  youth — as  though  to  request  me  to  understand 
that  he  claimed  to  be  nothing  but  what  I  found  him. 
He  was  several  times  interrupted  by  the  little  bell, 
and  had  to  read  off  messages,  and  send  replies.  Once 
he  had  to  stand  without  the  door,  and  display  a  flag 
as  a  train  passed,  and  make  some  verbal  communica- 
tion to  the  driver.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  I 
observed  him  to  be  remarkably  exact  and  vigilant, 
breaking  off  his  discourse  at  a  syllable,  and  remain- 
ing silent  until  what  he  had  to  do  was  done. 

In  a  word,  I  should  have  set  this  man  down  as  one 
of  the  safest  of  men  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  while  he  was  speaking 
to  me  he  tvvice  broke  off  with  a  fallen  color,  turned 
his  face  toward  the  little  bell  when  it  did  NOT  ring, 
opened  the  door  of  the  hut  (which  was  kept  shut  to 
exclude  the  unhealthy  damp),  and  looked  out  to- 
ward the  red  light  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  On 
both  of  those  occasions,  he  came  back  to  the  fire  with 
the  inexplicable  air  upon  him  which  I  had  remarked, 
without  being  able  to  define,  when  we  were  so  far 
asunder. 

Said  I,  when  I  rose  to  leave  him:  "You  almost 
make  me  think  that  I  have  met  with  a  contented 
man." 

(I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  said  it  to 
lead  him  on.) 

"I  believe  I  used  to  be  so,"  he  rejoined,  in  the  low 
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voice  in  which  he  had  first  spoken;  ^^but  I  am 
troubled,  sir,  I  am  troubled." 

He  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  he  could. 
He  had  said  them,  however,  and  I  took  them  up 
quickly. 

"With  what?    What  is  your  trouble?" 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  impart,  sir.  It  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  speak  of.  If  ever  you  make  me  another 
visit,  I  will  try  to  tell  you." 

"But  I  expressly  intend  to  make  you  another  visit 
Say,  when  shall  it  be?" 

"I  go  oflF  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  on 
again  at  ten  to-morrow  night,  sir." 

"I  will  come  at  eleven." 

He  thanked  me,  and  went  out  at  the  door  witB 
me.  "I'll  show  my  white  light,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his 
peculiar  low  voice,  "till  you  have  found  the  way  up. 
When  you  have  found  it,  don't  call  outl  And  when 
you  are  at  the  top,  don't  call  outl" 

His  manner  seemed  to  make  the  place  strike 
colder  to  me,  but  I  said  no  more  than,  "Very  well." 

"And  when  you  come  down  to-morrow  night, 
don't  call  outl  Let  me  ask  you  a  parting  question. 
What  made  you  cry,  ^Halloa!  Below  there!'  to- 
night?" 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  I.  "I  cried  something  to 
that  effect—" 

"Not  to  that  effect,  sir.  Those  were  the  very; 
words.     I  know  them  well." 
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"Admit  those  were  the  very  words.  I  said  them, 
no  doubt,  because  I  saw  you  below." 

"For  no  other  reason?" 

"What  other  reason  could  I  possibly  have?" 

"You  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  conveyed  to 
you  in  any  supernatural  way?" 

"No." 

He  wished  me  good  night,  and  held  up  his  light. 
I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  down  Line  of  rails  (with 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of  a  train  coming  be- 
hind me)  until  I  found  the  path.  It  was  easier  to 
mount  than  to  descend,  and  I  got  back  to  my  inn 
without  any  adventure. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  placed  my  foot 
on  the  first  notch  of  the  zigzag  next  night,  as  the  dis- 
tant clocks  were  striking  eleven.  He  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  bottom,  with  his  white  light  on.  "I 
have  not  called  out,"  I  said,  when  we  came  close  to- 
gether; "may  I  speak  now?"  "By  all  means,  sir." 
"Good  night,  then,  and  here's  my  hand."  "Good 
night,  sir,  and  here's  mine."  With  that  we  walked 
side  by  side  to  his  box,  entered  it,  closed  the  door,  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  sir,"  he  began,  bend- 
ing forward  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  but  a  little  above  a  whisper,  "that  you  shall 
not  have  to  ask  me  twice  what  troubles  me.  I  took 
you  for  some  one  else  yesterday  evening.  That 
troubles  me." 
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"That  mistake?" 

"No.    That  some  one  else." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Like  me?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  the  face.  The  left 
arm  is  across  the  face,  and  the  right  arm  is  waved — 
violently  waved.    This  way." 

I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was  the 
action  of  an  arm  gesticulating,  with  the  utmost  pas- 
sion and  vehemence,  "For  God's  sake,  clear  the  way!" 

"One  moonlight  night,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  sit- 
ting here,  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  ^Halloa!  Below 
there !'  I  started  up,  looked  from  that  door,  and  saw 
this  Some  one  else  standing  by  the  red  light  near  the 
tunnel,  waving  as  I  just  now  showed  you.  The  voice 
seemed  hoarse  with  shouting,  and  it  cried :  'Look  out! 
Look  out!'  And  then  again,  'Halloa!  Below  there! 
Look  out!'  I  caught  up  my  lamp,  turned  it  on  red, 
and  ran  toward  the  figure,  calling:  What's  wrong? 
What  has  happened?  Where?'  It  stood  just  out- 
side the  blackness  of  the  tunnel.  I  advanced  so  close 
upon  it  that  I  wondered  at  its  keeping  the  sleeve 
across  its  eyes.  I  ran  right  up  at  it,  and  had  my  hand 
stretched  out  to  pull  the  sleeve  away,  when  it  was 
gone." 

"Into  the  tunnel?"  said  I. 

"No.  I  ran  on  into  the  tunnel,  five  hundred 
yards.    I  stopped,  and  held  my  lamp  above  my  head, 
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and  saw  the  figures  of  the  measured  distance,  and  saw 
the  wet  stains  stealing  down  the  walls  and  trickling 
through  the  arch.  I  ran  out  again  faster  than  I  had 
run  in  (for  I  had  a  mortal  abhorrence  of  the  place 
upon  me),  and  I  looked  all  round  the  red  light  with 
my  own  red  light,  and  I  went  up  the  iron  ladder  to 
the  gallery  atop  of  it,  and  I  came  down  again,  and 
ran  back  here.  I  telegraphed  both  ways,  ^An  alarm 
has  been  given.  Is  anything  wrong?'  The  answer 
came  back,  both  ways,  ^All  well.' '' 

Resisting  the  slow  touch  of  a  frozen  finger  tracing 
out  my  spine,  I  showed  him  how  that  this  figure  must 
be  a  deception  of  his  sense  of  sight;  and  how  that  fig- 
ures, originating  in  disease  of  the  delicate  nerves  that 
minister  to  the  functions  of  the  eye,  were  known  to 
have  often  troubled  patients,  some  of  whom  had  be- 
come conscious  of  the  nature  of  their  affliction,  and' 
had  even  proved  it  by  experiments  upon  themselves* 
"As  to  an  imaginary  cry,"  said  I,  "do  but  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  wind  in  this  unnatural  valley  while  we 
speak  so  low,  and  to  the  wild  harp  it  makes  of  the 
telegraph  wires." 

That  was  all  very  well,  he  returned,  after  we  had 
sat  listening  for  a  while,  and  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  wind  and  the  wires — he  who  so  often 
passed  long  winter  nights  there,  alone  and  watching. 
But  he  would  beg  to  remark  that  he  had  not  finished. 

I  asked  his  pardon,  and  he  slowly  added  these 
words,  touching  my  arm — 
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"Within  six  hours  after  the  Appearance  the  mem- 
orable accident  on  this  Line  happened,  and  within 
ten  hours  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  along 
through  the  tunnel  over  the  spot  where  the  figure  had 
stood." 

A  disagreeable  shudder  crept  over  me,  but  I  did 
my  best  against  it.  It  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  re- 
joined, that  this  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  calcu- 
lated deeply  to  impress  his  mind.  But  it  was  un- 
questionable that  remarkable  coincidences  did  con- 
tinually occur,  and  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
dealing  with  such  a  subject.  Though  to  be  sure  I 
must  admit,  I  added  (for  I  thought  I  saw  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  the  objection  to  bear  upon  me),  men 
of  common  sense  did  not  allow  much  for  coincidences 
in  making  the  ordinary  calculations  of  life. 

He  again  begged  to  remark  that  he  had  not  fin- 
ished. 

I  again  begged  his  pardon  for  being  betrayed  into 
interruptions. 

"This,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  with  hollow 
eyes,  "was  just  a  year  ago.  Six  or  seven  months 
passed,  and  I  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 
shock,  when  one  morning,  as  the  day  was  breaking,  I, 
standing  at  the  door,  looked  toward  the  red  light,  and 
saw  the  spectre  again."  He  stopped,  with  a  fixed 
look  at  me. 

"Did  it  cry  out?" 
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"No.    It  was  silent/* 

"Did  it  wave  its  arm?" 

"No.  It  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the  li^t, 
with  both  hands  before  the  face.    Like  this." 

Once  more  I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes.  It 
was  an  action  of  mourning.  I  have  seen  such  an  at- 
titude in  stone  figures  on  tombs. 

"Did  you  go  up  to  it?" 

"I  came  in  and  sat  down,  partly  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  partly  because  it  had  turned  me  faint. 
When  I  went  to  the  door  again,  daylight  was  above 
me,  and  the  ghost  was  gone." 

"But  nothing  followed?  Nothing  came  of 
this?" 

He  touched  me  on  the  ami  with  his  forefinger 
twice  or  thrice,  giving  a  ghastly  nod  each  time: 

"That  very  day,  as  a  train  came  out  of  the  tunnel, 
I  noticed,  at  a  carriage  window  on  my  side,  what 
looked  like  a  confusion  of  hands  and  heads,  and 
something  waved.  I  saw  it  just  in  time  to  signal  the 
driver.  Stop !  He  shut  oflF,  and  put  his  brake  on,  but 
the  train  drifted  past  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
or  more.  I  ran  after  it,  and,  as  I  went  along,  heard 
terrible  screams  and  cries.  A  beautiful  young  lady 
had  died  instantaneously  in  one  of  the  compartments, 
and  was  brought  in  here,  and  laid  down  on  this  floor 
between  us." 

Involuntarily  I  pushed  my  chair  back,  as  I  looked 
from  the  boards  at  which  he  pointed  to  himself. 
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"True,  sir.  True.  Precisely  as  it  happened,  so 
I  tell  it  you." 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  to  any  purpose, 
and  my  mouth  was  very  dry.  The  wind  and  the 
wires  took  up  the  story  with  a  long  lamenting  wail. 

He  resumed.  "Now,  sir,  mark  this,  and  judge 
how  my  mind  is  troubled.  The  spectre  came  back 
a  week  ago.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  there,  now  and 
again,  by  fits  and  starts.'' 

"At  the  light?" 

"At  the  Danger-light." 

"What  does  it  seem  to  do?" 

He  repeated,  if  possible  with  increased  passion 
and  vehemence,  that  former  gesticulation  of:  "For 
God's  sake,  clear  the  wayl" 

Then  he  went  on.  "I  have  no  peace  or  rest  for  it. 
It  calls  to  me,  for  many  minutes  together,  in  an 
agonized  manner:  'Below  there  I  Look  out  I  Look 
outl'  It  stands  waving  to  me.  It  rings  my  little 
bell—" 

I  caught  at  that.  "Did  it  ring  your  bell  yester- 
day evening  when  I  was  here,  and  you  went  to  the 
door?" 

"Twice." 

"Why,  see,"  said  I,  "how  your  imagination  mis- 
leads you.  My  eyes  were  on  the  bell,  and  my  ears 
were  open  to  the  bell,  and  if  I  am  a  living  man,  it  did 
NOT  ring  at  those  times.  No,  nor  at  any  other  time, 
except  when  it  was  rung  in  the  natural  course  of 
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physical  things  by  the  station  communicating  with 
you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  that  yet,  sir.  I  have  never  confused  the 
spectre's  ring  with  the  man's.  The  ghost's  ring  is  a 
strange  vibration  in  the  bell  that  it  derives  from  noth- 
ing else,  and  I  have  not  asserted  that  the  bell  stirs 
to  the  eye.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  failed  to  hear  it 
But /heard  it." 

"And  did  the  spectre  seem  to  be  there,  when  you 
looked  out?" 

"It  WAS  there."- 

"Both  times?" 

He  repeated  firmly:  "Both  times." 

"Will  you  come  to  the  door  with  me,  and  look  for 
it  now?" 

He  bit  his  under  lip  as  though  he  were  somewhat 
unwilling,  but  arose.  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
on  the  step,  while  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  There 
was  the  Danger-light.  There  was  the  dismal  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  There  were  the  high,  wet  stone  walls 
of  the  cutting.    There  were  the  stars  above  them. 

"Do  you  see  it?"  I  asked  him,  taking  particular 
note  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were  prominent  and 
strained,  but  not  very  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
my  own  had  been  when  I  had  directed  them  ear- 
nestly toward  the  same  spot. 

"No,"  he  answered.    "It  is  not  there." 

"Agreed,"  said  I. 
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We  went  in  again^  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  our 
seats.  I  was  thinking  how  best  to  improve  this  ad- 
vantage, if  it  might  be  called  one,  when  be  took  up 
the  conversation  in  such  a  matter-of-course  way,  so 
assuming  that  there  could  be  no  serious  question  of 
fact  between  us,  that  I  felt  myself  placed  in  the  weak- 
est of  positions. 

"By  this  time  you  will  fully  understand,  sir,"  he 
said,  "that  what  troubles  me  so  dreadfully  is  the  ques- 
tion. What  does  the  spectre  mean?" 

I  was  not  sure,  I  told  him,  that  I  did  fully  un« 
derstand. 

"What  is  its  warning  against?"  he  said,  ruminat- 
ing, with  bis  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  only  by  times  turn- 
ing them  on  me.  "What  is  the  danger?  Where  is 
the  danger?  There  is  danger  overhanging  some- 
where OQ  the  Line.  Some  dreadful  calamity  will 
happen.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  this  third  time,  af- 
ter what  has  gone  before.  But  surely  this  is  a  cruel 
haunting  of  me.    What  can  /  do?" 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the 
drops  from  his  heated  forehead. 

"If  I  telegraph  Danger,  on  cither  side  of  me,  or 
on  both,  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,"  he  went  on,  wip- 
ing the  palms  of  his  hands,  "I  should  get  into  trouble^ 
and  do  no  good  They  would  think  I  was  mad. 
This  is  the  way  it  would  work: — Message:  ^Dangerl 
Take  care!'  Answer:  What  Danger?  Where?' 
Message:  'Don't  know.    But,  for  God's  sake;  take 
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care!'  They  would  displace  me.  What  else  could 
they  do?" 

His  pain  of  mind  was  most  pitiable  to  see.  It 
was  the  mental  torture  of  a  conscientious  man,  op- 
pressed beyond  endurance  by  an  unintelligible  re- 
sponsibility involving  life. 

"When  it  first  stood  under  the  Danger-light,"  he 
went  on,  putting  his  dark  hair  back  from  his  head, 
and  drawing  his  hands  outward  across  and  across  his 
temples  in  an  extremity  of  feverish  distress,  "why  not 
tell  me  where  that  accident  was  to  happen — if  it  must 
happen?  Why  not  tell  me  how  it  could  be  averted, 
— if  it  could  have  been  averted?  When  on  its  sec- 
ond coming  it  hid  its  face,  why  not  tell  me,  instead, 
*^She  is  going  to  die.  Let  them  keep  her  at  home?'  If 
it  came,  on  those  two  occasions,  only  to  show  me  that 
its  warnings  were  true,  and  so  to  prepare  me  for  the 
third,  why  not  warn  me  plainly  now?  And  I,  Lord 
help  me!  A  mere  poor  signal-man  on  this  solitary 
station !  Why  not  go  to  somebody  with  credit  to  be 
believed,  and  power  to  act?" 

When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  I  saw  that  for 
'the  poor  man's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public 
safety,  what  I  had  to  do  for  the  time  was  to 
compose  his  mind.  Therefore, .  setting  aside  all 
question  of  reality  or  unreality  between  us,  I  rep- 
resented to  him  that  whoever  thoroughly  dis- 
charged his  duty  must  do  well,  and  that  at  least  it 
was  his  comfort  that  he  understood  his  duty,  though 
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he  did  not  understand  these  confounding  Appear- 
ances. In  this  effort  I  succeeded  far  better  than  in 
the  attempt  to  reason  him  out  of  his  conviction.  He 
became  calm;  the  occupations  incidental  to  his  post 
as  the  night  advanced  began  to  make  larger  demands 
on  his  attention:  and  I  left  him  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  offered  to  stay  through  the  night,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it 

That  I  more  than  once  looked  back  at  the  red 
light  as  I  ascended  the  pathway,  that  I  did  not  like 
the  red  light,  and  that  I  should  have  slept  but  poorly 
if  my  bed  had  been  under  it,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal. Nor  did  I  like  the  two  sequences  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  dead  girl.  I  see  no  reason  to  conceal 
that  either. 

But  what  ran  most  in  my  thoughts  was  the  con- 
sideration how  ought  I  to  act,  having  become  the 
recipient  of  this  disclosure?  I  had  proved  the  man 
to  be  intelligent,  vigilant,  painstaking,  and  exact; 
but  how  long  might  he  remain  so,  in  his  state  of 
mind?  Though  in  a  subordinate  position,  still  he 
held  a  most  important  trust,  and  would  I  (for  in- 
stance) like  to  stake  my  own  life  on  the  chances  of 
his  continuing  to  execute  it  with  precision? 

Unable  to  overcome  a  feeling  that  there  would 
be  something  treacherous  in  my  communicating  what 
he  had  told  me  to  his  superiors  in  the  Company,  with- 
out first  being  plain  with  himself  and  proposing  a 
middle  course  to  him,  I  ultimately  resolved  to  offer 
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to  accompany  him  (otherwise  keeping  his  secret  for 
the  present)  to  the  wisest  medical  practitioner  we 
could  hear  of  in  those  parts,  and  to  take  his  opinion. 
!A  change  in  his  time  of  duty  would  come  round  next 
night,  he  had  apprised  me,  and  he  would  be  oflf  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  on  again  soon  after 
sunset.     I  had  appointed  to  return  accordingly. 

Next  evening  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  walked 
out  early  to  enjoy  it.  The  sUn  was  not  yet  quite  down 
when  I  traversed  the  field-path  near  the  top  of  the 
deep  cutting.  I  would  extend  my  walk  for  an  hour, 
I  said  to  myself,  half  an  hour  on  and  half  an  hour 
back,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  go  to  my  signal- 
man's box. 

Before  pursuing  my  stroll,  I  stepped  to  the  brink, 
and  mechanically  looked  down,  from  the  point  from 
which  I  had  first  seen  him.  I  cannot  describe  the 
thrill  that  seized  upon  me,  when,  close  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  man,  with  his 
left  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  waving  his  right  arm. 

The  nameless  horror  that  oppressed  me  passed  in 
a  moment,  for  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  this  appear- 
ance of  a  man  was  a  man  indeed,  and  that  there  was 
a  little  group  of  other  men,  standing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  rehearsing  the  ges- 
ture he  made.  The  Danger-light  was  not  yet  light- 
ed. Against  its  shaft,  a  little  low  hut,  entirely  new 
to  me,  had  been  made  of  some  wooden  supports  and 
tarpaulin.     It  looked  no  bigger  than  a  bed. 
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With  an  ifresistiblc  sense  that  something  was 
wrong — ^with  a  flashing  self- reproachful  fear  that 
fatal  mischief  had  come  of  my  leaving  the  man  there^ 
and  causing  no  one  to  be  sent  to  overlook  or  correct 
what  he  did — I  descended  the  notched  path  with  all 
the  speed  I  could  make. 

^^What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked  the  men. 

** Signal-man  killed  this  morning^  sir." 

"Not  the  man  belonging  to  that  box?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

^'Not  the  man  I  know?" 

"You  will  recognize  him,  sir,  if  you  knew  hiniy" 
said  the  man  who  spoke  for  the  others,  solemnly  un-^ 
covering  his  own  head,  and  Taising  an  end  of  the 
tarpulin,  *^for  his  face  is  quite  composed." 

"Oh,  how  did  this  happen,  how  did  this  happen?" 
I  asked,  turning  from  one  to  anodier  as  the  hut  closed 
in  again. 

"He  was  cut  down  by  an  engine,  sir.  No  man  in 
l^gland  knew  his  work  better.  But  somehow  he 
was  not  clear  of  the  outer  rail.  It  was  just  at  broad 
day.  He  had  struck  the  light,  and  had  the  lamp  m 
bis  hand.  As  the  engine  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  his 
back  was  toward  her,  and  she  cut  him  down.  That 
man  drove  her,  and  was  showing  how  it  happened. 
Show  the  gentleman,  Tom." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  rough  dark  dress,  steppeH 
back  to  his  former  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"Coming  round  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  sir,"  he 
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said,  "I  saw  him  at  the  end,  like  as  if  I  saw  him  down 
a  perspective-glass.  There  was  no  time  to  check 
speed,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  very  careful.  As  he 
didn't  seem  to  take  heed  of  the  whistle,  I  shut  it  off 
when  we  were  running  down  upon  him,  and  called 
to  him  as  loud  as  I  could  call." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said,  ^Below  there  1  Look  outl  Look  outl 
For  God's  sake,  clear  the  way!'  " 

I  started. 

*^Ah!  it  was  a  dreadful  time,  sir.  I  never  left  off 
calling  to  him.  I  put  this  arm  before  my  eyes  not 
to  see,  and  I  waved  this  arm  to  the  last;  but  it  was 
no  use." 

Without  prolonging  the  narrative  to  dwell  on  any 
one  of  its  curious  circumstances  more  than  on  any 
other,  I  may,  in  closing  it,  point  out  the  coincidence 
that  the  warning  of  the  engine-driver  included,  not 
only  the  words  which  the  unfortunate  signal-man  had 
repeated  to  me  as  haunting  him,  but  also  the  words 
which  I  myself — not  he — had  attached,  and  that  only 
in  my  own  mind,  to  the  gesticulation  he  had  imitated. 
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[The  following  tale  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New- 
York,  who  was  very  curious  in  the  Dutch  History  of  the 
province,  and  the  manners  of  the  descendants  from  its 
primitive  settlers.  His  historical  researches,  however,  did 
not  lie  so  much  among  books  as  among  men ;  for  the  former 
are  lamentably  scanty  on  his  favorite  topics;  whereas  he 
found  the  old  burghers,  and  still  more,  their  wives,  rich  in 
that  legendary  lore,  so  invaluable  to  true  history.  When- 
ever, therefore,  he  happened  upon  a  genuine  Dutch  family, 
snugly  shut  up  in  its  low-roofed  farmhouse,  under  a  spread- 
ing sycamore,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  clasped  volume 
of  black-letter,  and  studied  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  bookworm. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  was  a  history  of  the 
province,  during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch  governors,  which 
he  published  some  years  since.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  as  to  the  literary  character  of  his  work,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  should  be.  Its  chief 
merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy,  which,  indeed,  was  a  little 
questioned,  on  its  first  appearance,  but  has  since  been  com- 
pletely established ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  into  all  historical 
collections,  as  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
his  work,  and  now,  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do 
much  harm  to  his  memory,  to  say,  that  his  time  might  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  weightier  labors.  He, 
however,  was  apt  to  ride  his  hobby  his  own  way ;  and  though 
it  did  now  and  then  kick  up  the  dust  a  little  in  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some  friends  for 
.whom  he  felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection,  yet  his 
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errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,"  and  it  begins  to  be  suspected,  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  injure  or  offend.  But  however  his  memory  may 
be  appreciated  by  critics,  it  is  still  held  dear  by  many  foll^ 
whose  good  opinion  is  well  worth  having;  particularly  by 
certain  biscuit-bakers,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imprint 
his  likeness  on  their  new-year  cakes,  and  have  thus  given 
him  a  chance  for  immortality,  almost  equal  to  the  being 
stamped  on  a  Waterloo  medal,  or  a  Queen  Anne's  farthingO 
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A  POSTHUMOUS  WRITING  OP  DIEDRICH  KNICKERBOCKER 

««By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 
From  whence  comes  Wensday,  that  is  Wodensday, 
Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 
Unto  thyike  day  in  which  I  creep  into 
My  sepulchre/' — Cartwright 

VI/7  HOEVER  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson, 
^^  must  remember  the  Kaatskill  Mountaios. 
They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachian family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of 
the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording 
it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every  change  of 
season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed  every  hour 
of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical 
hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains ;  and  they  are  re- 
garded by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  per- 
fect barometers.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  set- 
tled, they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print 
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their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky;  but 
sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloud- 
less, they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about 
their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager 
may  have  described  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from 
a  village,  whose  shingle  roofs  gleam  among  the  trees, 
just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away 
into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is 
a  little  village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  found- 
ed by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times 
of  the  province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant  (may  he  rest 
in  peace!)  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
original  settlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of 
small  yellow  bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having 
latticed  windows  and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with 
weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very 
houses  (which  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly 
time-worn  and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  many 
years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of 
Great  Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the 
chivalrous  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He  in- 
herited, however,  but  little  of  the  martial  character 
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of  his  ancestors.  I  have  ob^rved  that  he  was  a 
simple  good-natured  man;  he  was  moreover  a  kind 
neighbor,  and  an  obedient  henpecked  husband  Iif 
deed,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be  owing  diat 
meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  universal 
populari^;  for  those  men  are  most  apt  to  be  ob- 
sequious and  condliating  abroad^  who  are  uader  the 
discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their  tempers^  doubt- 
less, are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  dte  fiery 
furnace  of  domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lectnre 
is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for  teaching 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  A  terma- 
gant wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be  consid- 
ered a  tolerable  blessing;  and  if  io,  Rip  Van  WinUe 
was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among 
all  the  good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with 
the  amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles, 
and  never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those  matters 
ever  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame 
on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of  the  village, 
too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  approached. 
He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  plajrthing?, 
taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians. 
Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them  hanging  on  his 
skirts,  clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thou- 
isand  tricks  on  him  with  impunity;  and  not  a  dog 
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would  bark  at  him  throughout  the  neighbor-« 
hood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor. 
It  could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  per- 
severance; for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod 
as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together, 
trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild 
pigeons.  He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neigh- 
bor, even  in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost 
man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn  or 
building  stone  fences.  The  women  of  the  village, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to 
do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands 
would  not  do  for  them ; — in  a  word.  Rip  was  ready  to 
attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own;  but  as  to 
doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in  order, 
he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on 
his  farm;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of 
ground  in  the  whole  country;  everything  about  it 
went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of  him. 
His  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his 
cow  would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the  cab- 
bages ;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields 
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than  anywhere  else ;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  oi 
setting  in  just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do; 
so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled 
away  under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  diere 
was  little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  conditioned  farm 
in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if 
they  belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin 
begotten  in  his  own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit 
the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father.  He 
was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's 
heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galli- 
gaskins, which  he  had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with  one 
hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  hap- 
py mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who 
take  the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown, 
whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble, 
and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a 
pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled 
life  away  in  perfect  contentment;  but  his  wife  kept 
continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his 
carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his 
family. 

Morning,  noon,  and  nigfit,  her  tongue  was  inces- 
santly going,  and  everything  he  said  or  did  was  sure 
to  produce  a  torrent  of  household  eloquence.  Rip 
had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lectures  of  the 
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kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into  a 
habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head, 
cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however, 
always  provoked  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife,  so  that 
he  was  fain  to  draw  oflf  his  forces,  and  take  to  the 
outside  of  the  house — the  only  side  which,  in  truth, 
belongs  to  a  henpecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf, 
who  was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  master;  for  Dame 
Van  Winkle  regarded  them  as  companions  in  idle- 
ness, and  even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye  as 
the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often  astray.  True 
it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog, 
he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the 
woods — ^but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever- 
during  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue? 
The  moment  Wolf  entered  the  house,  his  crest  fell, 
his  tail  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his 
legs,  he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  arr,  casting 
many  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at 
the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would 
fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on:  a  tart 
temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a  sharp  tongue 
is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  with  con- 
stant use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  him- 
self, when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind 
of  perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers,  and 
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other  idle  personages  of  the  village,  which  held  its 
sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated  by 
a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third. 
Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  long  lazy  sum- 
mer's day,  talking  listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or 
telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about  nothing.  But  it 
would  have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money  to 
have  heard  the  profound  discussions  that  sometimes 
took  place,  when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell 
into  their  hands,  from  some  passing  traveller.  How 
solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the  contents,  as  drawled 
out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  a 
dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary;  and  how 
sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon  public  events 
some  months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  con- 
trolled by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  moving 
sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  keep  in  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree;  so  that  the  neighbors  could  tell  the  hour 
by  his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It 
is  true,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his 
pipe  incessantly.  His  adherents,  however  (for  every 
great  man  has  his  adherents),  perfectly  understood 
him  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When 
anything  that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he 
was  observed  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to 
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send  forth  shorty  frequent,  and  angry  pu£^9;  but  when 
pleased,  he  would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tran- 
quilly^ and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and 
sometimes  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  let- 
ting the  fragrant  vapor  curl  about  his  nose,  would 
gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of  perfect  approbatioa 

From  even  this  strong  hold  the  unlucky  Rip  was 
at  length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would 
suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  call  the  members  all  to  nought;  nor  was 
that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself, 
sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago, 
who  charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  hus- 
band in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
aud  his  only  alternative  to  escape  from  the  labor  of 
die  farm  and  clamor  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in 
hand,  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods.  Here  be 
would  sometimes  seat  fiimself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^ 
and  share  ^e  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with 
whom  he  sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  perse* 
cution.  "Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "tfiy  mistress 
leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it;  but  never  mind,  my  lad, 
whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand 
by  thee  I"  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in 
his  master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily 
believe  he  reciprocated  the  sentiment  with  all  his 
heart 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  fine  autumnal 
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day,  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  He  was 
after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel-shooting,  and  the 
still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  re- 
ports of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw 
himself,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll  cov- 
ered with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow 
of  a  precipice.  From  an  opening  between  the  trees, 
he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a 
mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the 
lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  si- 
lent but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  pur- 
ple cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there 
sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in 
the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep 
mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bot- 
tom filled  with  fragments  from  the  impending  cliffs, 
and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this 
scene;  evening  was  gradually  advancing;  the  moun- 
tains began  to  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over  the 
valleys;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  village;  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 
when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend  he  heard  a  voice  from 
a  distance  hallooing,  "Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van 
Winkle!"    He  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing 
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but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  moun-' 
tain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived  him^ 
and  turned  again  to  descend^  when  he  heard  the  same 
cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle  1" — at  the  same  time  Wolf 
bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked 
to  his  master's  side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the 
glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague  appreiiension  stcaling^ 
over  him :  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction^ 
and  perceived  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the 
rocks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something 
he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any 
human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  place^ 
but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighborhood 
in  need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it 
On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  surprised 
at  the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance*  He 
was  a  short  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy 
hair,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of  the 
antique  Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin  strapped 
round  the  waist— several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer 
one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  but- 
tons down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He 
bore  on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  oi 
liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  as- 
sist him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and 
distrustful  of  this  new  acquaintance,  Rip  complied 
with  his  usual  alacrity,  and  mutually  relieving  one 
another,  diey  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  ap- 
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parcntly  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  As  they 
ascended,  Rip  every  now  and  then  heard  long  roll- 
ing peals,  like  distant  thunder,  that  seemed  to  issue 
out  of  a  deep  ravine  or  rather  cleft  between  lofty 
rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path  conducted. 
He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the 
muttering  of  one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers 
which  often  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  he  pro- 
ceeded. Passing  through  the  ravine,  they  came  to 
a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which, 
impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that  you  only 
caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky,  and  the  bright  even- 
ing cloud.  During  the  whole  time.  Rip  and  his 
companion  had  labored  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the 
former  marvelled  greatly  what  could  be  the  object 
of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain,  yet 
there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible 
about  the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe,  and  checked 
familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of 
wonder  presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in 
the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages 
playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint 
outlandish  fashion:  some  wore  short  doublets,  others 
jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of 
them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with 
that  of  the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar; 
one  had  a  large  beard,  broad  face,  and  small  piggish 
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eyes;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist  entirely 
of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf 
hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  tail.  They  all  had 
beards,  of  various  shapes  and  colors.  There  was  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout 
old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  countenance; 
he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger,  high- 
crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group 
reminded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish  paint- 
ing, in  the  parlor  of  Dominie  Van  Shaick,  the  vil- 
lage parson,  and  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
'Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip,  was  that 
though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  them- 
selves, yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most 
mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most  mel- 
ancholy party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the 
noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled, 
echoed  along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they 
suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him 
with  such  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange, 
uncouth,  lack-lustre  countenances,  that  his  heart 
turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote  together. 
His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon 
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the  company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling; 
they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then 
returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees,  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided. 
He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of 
the  flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.  He  was  naturally 
a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another,  and  he  re- 
iterated his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length 
his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
bead,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll 
whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes — it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning. 
The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  anK)ng  the 
bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breast- 
ing the  pure  mountain  breeze!  "Surely,"  thought 
Rip,  "I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."  He  recalled 
the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange 
man  with  the  keg  of  liquor — the  mountain  ravine — 
the  wild  retreat  among  tiie  rocks — the  woe-begone 
party  at  nine-pins — the  flagon — "Oh!  that  flagonl 
that  wicked  flagonl"  thought  Rip — "what  excuse 
shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
clean  well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire- 
lock lying  by  him,  the  barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the 
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lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now 
suspected  that  the  grave  roysters  of  the  mountain  had 
put  a  trick  upoit  him,  and  having  dosed  him  with 
liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had 
disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a 
squirrel  or  partridge.  He  whistled  after  him,  and 
shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes  repeated 
his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last 
evening's  gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the 
party,  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose  to 
walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  wanting 
in  his  usual  activity.  "These  mountain  beds  do  not 
agree  with  me,"  thought  Rip,  "and  if  this  frolic 
should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall 
have  a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle."  With 
some  difficulty  he  got  down  into  the  glen ;  he  found 
the  gully  up  which  he  and  his  companion  had  as- 
cended the  preceding  evening;  but  to  his  astonish- 
ment a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with 
babbling  murmurs.  He,  however,  made  shift  to 
scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toilsome  way 
through  thickets  of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-hazel ; 
and  sometimes  tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild 
grape  vines  that  twisted  their  coils  or  tendrils  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had 
opened  through  the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre;  but  no 
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traces  of  such  opening  remained.  The  rocks  pre- 
sented a  high  impenetrable  wall,  over  which  the  tor- 
rent came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and 
fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows 
of  the  surrounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled 
after  his  dog;  he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing  of 
a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry 
tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice;  and  who,  se- 
cure in  their  elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff 
at  the  poor  man's  perplexities.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt 
famished  for  want  of  his  breakfast  He  grieved  to 
giye  up  his  dog  and  gun ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains. 
He  shook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  fire-lock, 
and  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned 
his  steps  hon^ward. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  be  met  a  number  of 
people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat 
surprised  him,  for  he  had  thought  himself  ac- 
quainted with  every  one  in  the  country  round.  Their 
dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him 
with  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture,  induced  Rip, 
involuntarily,  to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long  I 
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He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  af- 
ter him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs, 
too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very 
village  was  altered :  it  was  larger  and  more  populous. 
There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts 
had  disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the 
doors — strange  faces  at  the  windows — everything 
was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him;  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around 
him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native 
village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Kaatskill  Mountains — there  ran  the  silver 
Hudson  at  a  distance — there  was  every  hill  and  dale 
precisely  as  it  had  always  been — Rip  was  sorely  per- 
plexed— "That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "has 
addled  my  poor  head  sadly  I" 

It  was  with  some  diflSculty  that  he  found  the  way 
to  his  own  house,  which  he  approached  with  silent 
awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shattered,  and 
the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog,  that 
looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  called 
him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth, 
and  passed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed. — 
"My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  "has  forgotten  meP 
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He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order. 
It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandoned. 
This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears — 
he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children — ^the  lonely 
chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then 
all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  re- 
sort, the  village  inn — ^but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large 
rickety  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great 
gaping  windows,  some  of  them  broken,  and  mended 
with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the  door  was 
painted,  "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle." 
Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet 
little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall 
naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked 
like  a  red  night-cap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag, 
on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of  stars  and 
stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of 
King  George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many 
a  peaceful  pipe,  but  even  this  was  singularly  meta- 
morphosed. The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of 
blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead 
of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated  widi  a  cocked 
hat,  and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  diaracters, 
General  Washington. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the 
Hoor,  but  none  tiiat  Rip  recollected.    The  very  char* 
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acter  of  the  people  seemed  changed.  There  was  a 
busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of 
the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his 
broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  instead  of  idle  speeches ;  or 
Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  con- 
tents of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a 
lean  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
handbills,  was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights 
of  citizens — election — members  of  Congress — lib- 
erty— Bunker's  hill — heroes  of  seventy-six — and  other 
words  which  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and 
an  army  of  women  and  children  at  his  heels,  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  tavern  politicians.  They 
crowded  round  him,  eying  him  from  head  to  foot, 
with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him, 
and  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired,  "on  which 
side  he  voted?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  An- 
other short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the 
arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear, 
"whether  he  was  Federal. or  Democrat."  Rip  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question;  when  a 
knowing,  self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp 
cocked  hat,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting 
them  to  the  right  and  left  with  his  elbows  as  he 
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passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle, 
with  one  arm  a-kimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were, 
into  his  very  soul,  demanded  in  an  austere  tone,  "what 
brought  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he 
meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village?" 

"Alasl  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, "I  am  a  poor,  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  bless 
himl" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders — 
"a  tory!  a  tory!  a  spy!  a  refugee  I  hustle  him  I  away 
with  him!" 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important 
man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored  order;  and  having  as- 
sumed a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow,  demanded  again 
of  the  unknown  culprit,  what  he  came  there  for,  and 
whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  as- 
sured him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came 
there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  used  to 
keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well — ^who  are  they? — name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired, 
"Whereas  Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an 
old  man  replied,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice :  "Nicholas 
Vedder?  why,  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen 
years!    There   was   a   wooden    tomb-stone    in   the 
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church-yard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  thaf  s 
rotten  and  gone  too." 

"Where's  Brom  Dutcher?'* 

^^Oh,  he  went  oS  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Stony-Point — odiers  say  he  was  drowned  in  the 
$quall,  at  die  foot  of  Andiony's  Nose.  I  don't  know 
—he  never  came  back  again." 

"Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" 

*^He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too ;  was  a  great  militia 
general,  and  is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away,  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself 
thus  alone  in  the  world.  Every  answer  puzzled 
him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of  tinie, 
and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand: 
war — Congress — Stony-Point! — he  had  no  courage 
to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in 
despair:  "Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van 
Winkle?" 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winklel"  exclaimed  two  or  three. 
"Oh  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  3ronder,  lean- 
ing against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart 
of  himself  as  he  went  up  the  mountain;  apparently 
as  lazy  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow 
was  now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted  his 
own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another 
man.    In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment^  the  man  in 
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the  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was 
his  name? 

"God  knows,"  exclaimed  he  at  his  wit's  end;  "I'm 
not  myself — I'm  somebody  else — that's  me  yonder — 
no — that's  somebody  else,  got  into  my  shoes — I  was 
myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain, 
and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's 
changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's 
my  name,  or  who  I  am  I" 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against 
their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from 
doing  mischief;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which,  the 
self-important  man  with  the  cocked  hat  retired  with 
some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh 
comely  woman  pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby 
child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  be- 
gan to  cry.  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little 
fool ;  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the 
child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all 
awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked 
he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name; 
but  it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home 
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with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since-^ 
his  dog  came  home  without  him ;  but  whether  he  shot 
himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody 
can  tell.     I  was  then  but  a  little  girL" 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask;  but  he  put 
it  with  a  faltering  voice : 

"Where's  your  mother?" 

Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since :  she 
broke  a  blood  vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New  Eng- 
land pedlen 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  tiiis  in- 
telligence. The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his 
arms.  "I  am  your  father!"  cried  he — "Young  Rip 
Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle  nowl— 
Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering 
out  from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
and  peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  ex- 
claimed: "Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle — it 
is  himself.  Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor — 
Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty 
years  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night  The  neigh- 
bors stared  when  they  heard  it;  some  were  seen  to 
wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked 
hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to 
the  field,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
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«hook  his  head — upon  which  there  was  a  general 
shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  ad- 
vancing up  the  road.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the 
wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his 
story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  assured 
the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his 
ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  Mountains 
had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind 
of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew  of  the 
"Half-moon,"  being  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye 
upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name. 
That  his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old 
Dutch  dresses  playing  at  nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain ;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant 
peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke 
up,  and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of 
the  election.  Rip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live 
with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well- furnished  house,  and 
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a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  recol- 
lected for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon 
his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the 
ditto  of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was 
employed  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  evinced  a  hered- 
itary disposition  to  attend  to  anything  else  but  his 
business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits,  he 
soon  found  many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all 
rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time ;  and 
preferred  making  friends  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived 
at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  im- 
punity, he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench,  at 
the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  patri- 
archs of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old  times 
"before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  strange  events  that  had  taken 
place  during  his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been 
a  revolutionary  war — that  the  country  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  subject  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was 
now  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Rip,  in  fact, 
was  no  politician;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires 
made  but  little  impression  on  him;  but  there  was 
one  species  of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long 
groaned,  and  that  was— petticoat  government.  Hap- 
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pily,  that  was  at  an  end;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of 
the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out 
whenever  he  pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was 
mentioned,  however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyes;  which  might  pass 
cither  for  an  expression  of  resignation  to  his  fate,  or 
joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at 
first,  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told  it, 
which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  having  so  recently 
awakened.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to  the 
tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman^  or  child 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  al- 
ways pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted 
that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was 
one  point  on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The 
old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally 
gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day,  they  never  hear 
a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the 
Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his 
crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins:  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that 
they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  flagon. 

Note. — The  foregoing  tale,  one  would  suspect,  had  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Knickerbocker  by  a  little  German  super- 
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stition  about  the  Emperor  Frederick  der  Rothbart  and  the 
Kypphauser  mountain;  the  subjoined  note,  however,  which 
he  had  appended  to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute 
fact,  narrated  with  his  usual  fidelity. 

"The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to 
many,  but  nevertheless  I  give  it  my  full  belief,  for  I  know 
the  vicinity  of  our  old  Dutch  settlements  to  have  been  very 
subject  to  marvellous  events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  many  stranger  stories  than  this,  in  the  villages 
along  the  Hudson,  all  of  which  were  too  well  authenticated 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talked  with  Rip  Van 
iWinkle  myself,  who,  when  last  I  saw  him,  was  a  very  ven- 
erable old  man,  and  so  perfectly  rational  and  consistent  on 
every  other  point,  that  I  think  no  conscientious  person  could 
refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain ;  nay,  I  have  seen  a  cer- 
tificate on  the  subject  taken  before  a  country  justice,  and 
signed  with  a  cross,  in  the  justice's  own  handwriting.  The 
Story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"D.  K." 
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(FOUND   AMONG   THE    PAPERS   OP    THE    LATE   DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER) 

**A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half  shut  eyes  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  waves  that  pass. 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky." 

— Cajtie  of  Indolence 

¥  N  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
*  indent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that 
broad  expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  the  an- 
cient Dutch  navigators  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  where 
they  always  prudently  shortened  sail,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed, 
there  lies  a  small  market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by 
some  is  called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  gen- 
erally and  properly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry 
Town.  This  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former 
days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands 
to  linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but 
merely  advert  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and 
authentic.  Not  far  from  this  village,  perhaps  about 
two  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley  or  rather  lap  of  land 
among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places 
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in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook  glides  through 
it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose; 
and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail,  or  tapping  of  a 
woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks 
in  upon  the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit 
in  squirrel-shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut- 
trees  that  shades  one  side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wan- 
dered into  it  at  noontide  when  all  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own 
gun,  as  it  broke  the  sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was 
prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If 
ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might  steal 
from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 
quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know 
of  none  more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  de- 
scendants from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this  se- 
questered glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Sleepy  Hollow^  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighboring 
country.  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang 
over  the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere. 
Some  say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  high 
German  doctor,  during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment; others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet 
or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  be- 
fore the  country  was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick 
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Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  continues  un- 
der the  sway  of  some  witching  power,  that  holds  a 
&pell  over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing 
them  to  walk  in  a  continual  revery.  They  are  given 
to  all  kinds  of  marvellous  beliefs;  are  subject  to 
trances  and  visions,  and  frequently  see  strange  sights, 
and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole 
neighborhood  abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots, 
and  twilight  superstitions;  stars  shoot  and  meteors 
glare  of  tener  across  the  valley  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  night-mare,  with  her  whole 
nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of  her 
gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this 
enchanted  region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in- 
cfiief  of  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of 
a  figure  on  horseback  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose 
head  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in 
some  nameless  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  who  is  ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk, 
hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind^  His  haunts  are  not  confined  to 
the  valley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads, 
and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  at  no  great 
distance.  Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic  his- 
torians of  those  parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  col- 
lecting and  collating  the  floating  facts  concerning  this 
spectre,  allege,  that  the  body  of  the  trooper  having 
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been  buried  in  the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth 
to  die  scene  of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of  his  head,  and 
that  the  rushing  speed  with  which  he  sometimes 
passes  along  the  hollow,  like  a  midnight  blast,  is 
owing  to  his  being  belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
to  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  su- 
perstition, which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a 
wild  story  in  that  region  of  shadows;  and  the  spectre 
is  known  at  all  the  country  firesides,  by  the  name  of 
fThe  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  visionary  propensity  I 
have  mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by 
every  one  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  However 
wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  in- 
hale the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to 
grow  imaginative — 'to  dream  dreams,  and  see  appari- 
tions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible 
laud;  for  it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys, 
found  here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs 
remain  fixed,  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration 
and  improvement,  which  is  making  such  incessant 
changes  in  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps 
by  them  unobserved.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks 
of  still  water,  which  border  a  rapid  stream,  where 
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we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly  at 
anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbor, 
undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current. 
Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the 
drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  question 
whether  I  should  not  still  find  the  same  trees  and 
the  same  families  vegetating  in  its  sheltered  bosom. 
In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty 
years  since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "tar- 
ried," in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with 
pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and 
sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodsmen 
and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane 
was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but 
exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms 
and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves, 
feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was 
small  and  flat  on  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green 
glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to 
tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding 
along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might 
have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descend* 
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ing  upon  die  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  t 
cornfield. 

His  schoolhouse  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs;  the  windows  partly; 
glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy- 
books. It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant 
Ihours  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  that  though 
a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find 
some  embarrassment  in  getting  out: — an  idea  most 
probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van  Hou- 
ten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eelpot.  The  school- 
house  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation, 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running 
close  by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one 
end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pu- 
pils' voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be 
heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a 
beehive;  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authori- 
tative voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or 
command ;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound 
of  the  birch,  as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along 
the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was 
a  conscientious  man,  and  bore  in  mind  the  golden 
maxim,  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." — Icha- 
bod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  fie 
was  one  of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who 
joy  in  the  smart  of  dieir  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  he 
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administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than 
severity;  taking  the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak, 
and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere 
puny  stripling  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the 
rod,  was  passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims 
of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion 
on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted 
Dutch  urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and  grew 
dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this  he 
called  "doing  his  duty  by  their  parents;"  and  he 
never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by 
the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin, 
that  "he  would  remember  it  and  thank  him  for  it  the 
longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the 
companion  and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys ;  and  on 
holiday  afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or 
good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the  comforts 
of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behooved  him  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising 
from  his  school  was  small,  and  would  have  been 
scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  bread, 
for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the 
dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  but  to  help  out  his 
maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in 
those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the 
farmers,  whose  children  he  instructed.  With  these 
he  lived  successively,  a  week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the 
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rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  with  all  his  worldly  ef- 
fects tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the 
purses  of  hiB  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider 
the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievous  burden,  and  school- 
masters as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  ren- 
dering himself  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  as- 
sisted the  farmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labors 
of  their  farms;  helped  to  make  hay;  mended  the 
fences ;  took  the  horses  to  water;  drove  the  cows  from 
pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid 
aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute 
sway,  with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the 
school,  and  became  wonderfully  gentle  and  ingrati- 
ating. He  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers, 
by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the  youngest; 
and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnani- 
mously the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child 
on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot  for 
whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  sing- 
ing-master of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many 
bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in 
psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him 
on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church 
gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers;  where,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from 
the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  there  are 
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peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and 
which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday 
morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended 
from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  lit- 
tle makeshifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  "by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the 
worthy  pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was 
thought,  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor 
of  head-work,  to  have  a  wonderfully  easy  life 
of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighbor- 
hood ;  being  considered  a  kind  of  idle  gentleman-like 
personage,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments to  the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  in- 
ferior in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appear- 
ance, therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at 
the  tea-table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the  addition  of  a 
supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  per- 
adventure,  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of 
letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles 
of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure 
among  them  in  the  churchyard,  between  services  on 
Sundays!  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild 
vines  that  overrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  reciting  for 
their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones; 
or  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the 
banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond:  while  the  more 
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bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly  back,  en- 
vying his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind 
of  travelling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of 
local  gossip  from  house  to  house ;  so  that  his  appear- 
ance was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was, 
moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite 
through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's "History  of  New  England  Witchcraft,"  in 
which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently  be- 
lieved. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewd- 
ness and  simple  credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  mar- 
vellous, and  his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally 
extraordinary;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his 
residence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale  was 
too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It 
was  of  ten  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed 
in  the  afternoon,  to  stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of 
clover,  bordering  the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by 
his  schoolhouse,  and  there  con  over  old  Mather's 
direful  tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening 
made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before  his  eyes. 
Then,  as  he  wended  his  way,  by  swamp  and  stream 
and  awful  woodland,  to  the  farmhouse  where  he 
happened  to  be  quartered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at 
that  witching  hour,  fluttered  his  excited  imagination; 
the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will  from  the  hill-side; 
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tKe  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of 
storm ;  the  dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl ;  or  the 
sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket,  of  birds  frightened 
from  their  roost.  The  fire-flies,  too,  which  sparkled 
most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then 
startled  him,  as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would 
stream  across  his  path;  and  if,  by  chance, 'a  huge 
blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  winging  his  blundering 
flight  against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to  give 
up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a 
witch's  token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions, 
either  to  drown  thought,  or  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
was  to  sing  psalm  tunes;  and  the  good  people  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat  by  their  doors  of  an  even- 
ing, were  often  filled  with  awe,  at  hearing  his  nasal 
melody,  "in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  float- 
ing from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was, 
to  pass  long  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch 
wives,  as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of 
apples  roasting  and  spluttering  along  the  hearth,  and 
listen  to  their  marvellous  tales  of  ghosts,  and  goblins, 
and  haunted  fields  and  haunted  brooks,  and  haunted 
bridges  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the 
headless  horseman,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hol- 
low, as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would  de- 
light them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and 
of  the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds 
in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of 
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Connecticut;  and  would  frighten  them  wofully  with 
speculations  upon  comets  and  shooting  stars,  and 
with  the  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  abso- 
lutely turn  round,  and  that  they  were  half  the  time 
topsy-turvy! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while 
snugly  cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber 
that  was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood 
fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no  spectre  dared  to  show 
his  face,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his 
subsequent  walk  homeward.  What  fearful  shapes 
and  shadows  beset  his  path,  amidst  the  dim  and 
ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night! — ^With  what  wistful 
look  did  he  eye  every  trembling  ray  of  light  stream- 
ing across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window! 
— How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which  like  a  sheeted  spectre  beset  his  very 
path! — How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling  awe 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  be- 
neath his  feet;  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping 
close  behind  him! — and  how  often  was  he  thrown 
into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast,  howl- 
ing among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  gal- 
loping Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly  scourings! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the 
night,  phantoms  of  the  mind,  that  walk  in  darkness : 
and  though  he  had  seen  many  spectres  in  his  time, 
and  been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers 
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shapes^  in  his  lonely  perambulation^  yet  daylight  put 
an  end  to  all  these  evils;  and  he  would  have  passed  a 
pleasant  life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  Devil  and  all  his 
works^  if  his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being 
that  causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than 
ghostSy  goblins,  and  the  whole  race  of  witches  put  to- 
gether; and  that  was — a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  one 
evening  in  each  week  to  receive  his  instructions  in 
psalmody,  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a 
blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  par- 
tridge ;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of 
her  father's  peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not 
merely  for  her  beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She 
was  withal  a  little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  per- 
ceived even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of  an- 
cient and  modern  fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off 
her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yel- 
low gold,  which  her  great-great-grandmother  had 
brought  over  from  Saardam ;  the  tempting  stomacher 
of  the  olden  time,  and  withal  a  provokingly  short 
petticoat,  to  display  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in 
the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  to- 
ward the  sex;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so 
tempting  a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  more 
especially  after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal 
mansion.    Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  pic- 
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tuce  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer 
He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  cither  his  eyes  or  his 
thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm ;  but 
within  those,  everything  was  snug,  happy,  and  well- 
conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  wealth,  but 
not  proud  of  it;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty 
abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived. 
His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son,  in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in 
which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling,  A 
great  elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it;  at 
the  foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest 
and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little  well,  formed  of  a  barrel ; 
and  then  stole  sparkling  away  through  the  grass,  to  a 
neighboring  brook,  that  babbled  along  among  alders 
and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farmhouse  was  a 
vast  barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a  church;  every 
window  and  Crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth 
with  the  treasures  of  the  farm;  the  flail  was  busily  re- 
sounding within  it  from  morning  to  night;  swallows 
and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves;  and 
rows  of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if 
watching  the  weather,  some  with  their  heads  under 
their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others, 
swelling,  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames, 
were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek,  un- 
wieldy porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose  and  abun- 
dance of  their  pens,  whence  sallied  forth,  now  and 
then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff  the  air.    A 
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stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  riding  i^  an  ad- 
joining pond,  convoying  wiiole  fleets  of  ducks ;  regi- 
ments of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farm- 
yard, and  guinea-fowls  fretting  about  it  like  ill-tem- 
pered housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discontented 
cry.  Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock, 
that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  gen- 
tleman; clapping  his  burnished  wings  and  crowing 
in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart — sometimes 
tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  gener- 
ously calling  his  ever-hungry  family  of  wives  and 
children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked 
upon  this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter 
fare.  In  his  devouring  mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to 
himself  every  roasting  pig  running  about,  with  a 
pudding  in  his  belly,  and  an  apple  in  his  mouth ;  the 
pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie, 
and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese  were 
swimming  in  their  own  gravy;  and  the  ducks  pairing 
cosily  in  dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  de- 
cent competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he 
saw  carved  out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and 
juicy  relishing  ham;  not  a  turkey,  but  he  beheld 
daintily  trussed  up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing, 
and,  peradventure,  a  necklace  of  savory  sausages ;  and 
even  bright  chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his 
back,  in  a  side  dish,  with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  crav- 
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ing  that  quarter  which  his  chivalrous  spirit  disdainecl 
to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and 
as  he  rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow 
lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  com,  and  the  orchards  burdened  with' 
ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of 
Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel  who 
was  to  inherit  the^e  domains,  and  his  imagination  ex- 
panded with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily^ 
turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested  in  immense 
tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle  palaces  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes, 
and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  witih  a 
whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots 
and  kettles  dangling  beneath;  and  he  beheld  him- 
self bestriding  a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels, 
setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee — or  the  Lord 
knows  where! 

When  he  entered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  his 
heart  was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious 
farmhouses,  with  high-ridged,  but  lowly-sloping 
roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  first 
Dutch  settlers.  The  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a 
piazza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in 
bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness, 
various  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in 
the  neighboring  riven    Benches  were  built  along  the 
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sides  for  summer  use ;  and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at 
one  end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various 
uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted. 
From  this  piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the 
hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and 
the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here  rows  of  resplen- 
dent pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his 
eyes.  In  one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool,  ready 
to  be  spun;  in  another,  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey, 
just  from  the  loom ;  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings 
of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in  gay  festoons 
along  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red  pep- 
pers ;  and  a  door  left  ajar,  gave  him  a  peep  into  the 
best  parlor,  where  the  claw-footed  chairs,  and  dark 
mahogany  tables,  shone  like  mirrors ;  and-irons,  with 
their  accompanying  shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from 
their  covert  of  asparagus  tops;  mock-oranges  and 
conch  shells  decorated  the  mantelpiece;  strings  of 
various  colored  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it; 
a  great  ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  a  corner  cupboard,  knowingly  left  open, 
displayed  immense  treasures  of  old  silver  and  well- 
mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon 
these  regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at 
an  end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this 
enterprise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties  than 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore, 
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who  seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters, 
fiery  dragons,  and  such  like  easily  conquered  adver- 
saries, to  contend  with;  and  had  to  make  his  way 
merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and  walls  of 
adamant  to  the  castle-keep  where  the  lady  of  his 
heart  was  confined;  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily 
as  a  man  would  carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of  a 
Christmas  pie,  and  then  the  lady  gave  him  her  hand 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had 
to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette  beset 
with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and  caprices,  which  were 
forever  presenting  new  difficulties  and  impediments, 
and  he  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  fearful  adversaries 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  numerous  rustic  admirers, 
who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart ;  keeping  a  watch- 
ful and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to  fly 
out  in  the  common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 
Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly, 
roaring,  roystering  blade  of  the  name  of  Abraham, 
or  according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van 
Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  rang 
with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He  was 
broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  short 
curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  oeun- 
tenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance. 
From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great  powers  of  limb, 
he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones^  by 
which  he  was  universally  known.  He  was  famed  for 
great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  being  as 
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'dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was  fore- 
most at  all  races  and  cock-fights,  and  with  the  ascen- 
dency which  bodily  strength  acquires  in  rustic  life, 
was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one 
side,  and  giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone 
admitting  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal.  He  was  always 
ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic;  but  had  more  mis- 
chief than  ill-will  in  his  composition;  and  with  all 
his  overbearing  roughness  there  was  a  strong  dash 
of  waggish  good-humor  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or 
four  boon  companions  who  regarded  him  as  their 
model,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  he  scoured  the  coun- 
try, attending  every  scene  of  feud  or  merriment  for 
miles  round.  In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail ; 
and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  described 
this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about 
among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by 
for  a  squall.  Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard 
dashing  along  past  the  farmhouses  at  midnight,  with 
whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks,  and 
the  old  dames,  started  out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen 
for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered  by, 
and  then  exclaim:  "Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and 
his  gang!"  The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  a 
mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will;  and 
when  any  madcap  prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in 
the  vicinity,  always  shook  their  heads,  and  warranted 
Brbm  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  oul 
the  blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth 
gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were 
something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments 
of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not  alto- 
gether discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  ad- 
vances were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who 
felt  no  inclination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours;  inso- 
much, that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Tas- 
sel's paling,  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign  that  his 
master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "sparking/' 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  car* 
ried  the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Icha*< 
bod  Crane  had  to  contend,  and  considering  all  things, 
a  stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired. 
He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  and 
perseverance  in  his  nature ;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit 
like  a  supple-jack — ^yielding,  but  tough;  though  he 
bent,  he  never  broke ;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath 
the  slightest  pressure,  yet  the  moment  it  was  away — 
jerk! — he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as  higM 
as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival, 
would  have  been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy 
lover^  Achilles.  Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  ad- 
vances in  a  quiet  and  gently-insinuating  manner. 
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tinder  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  he 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse;  not  that  he 
had  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  in- 
terference of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel  was  an 
easy  indulgent  soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better  even 
than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man,  and  an  ex- 
cellent father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  everything. 
His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  at- 
tend to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  her  poultry; 
for,  as  she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  fool- 
ish things,  and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while  the  busy  dame  bus- 
tled about  the  house,  or  plied  her  spinning-wheel  at 
one  end  of  the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking 
his  evening  pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  with  a 
sword  in  each  hand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the 
wind  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  barn.  In  the  meantime, 
Ichabod  would  carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter 
by  the  side  of  the  spring  under  the  great  elm,  or 
sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so  favor- 
able to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are 
wooed  and  won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  mat- 
ters of  riddle  and  admiration.  Some  seem  to  have 
but  one  vulnerable  point,  or  door  of  access;  while 
others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may  be  captured 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.     It  is  a  great  triumph 
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of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof  of 
generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter,  for  a 
man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and 
window.  He  who  wins  a  thousand  common  hearts, 
is  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown;  but  he  who 
keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  coquette, 
is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  former  evidently  declined:  his  horse  was 
no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and 
the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his 
nature,  would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  war- 
fare, and  have  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady, 
according  to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and  sim- 
ple reasoners,  the  knights-errant  of  yore — ^by  single 
combat;  but  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  the  su- 
perior might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him;  he  had  overheard  a  boast  of  Bones,  that  he 
would  "double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  lay  him  on  a 
shelf  of  his  own  schoolhouse ;"  and  he  was  too  wary 
to  give  him  an  opportunity.  There  was  something 
extremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  pacific  sys- 
tem ;  it  left  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the 
funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to  play 
off  boorish  practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod 
became  the  object  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bones 
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and  his  gang  of  rough  riders.  They  harried  his 
hitherto  peaceful  domains;  smoked  out  his  singing- 
school,  by  stopping  up  the  chimney;  broke  into  the 
schoolhouse  at  night,  in  spite  of  its  formidable  fas- 
tenings of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned 
everything  topsy-turvy;  so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster 
began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  country  held 
their  meetings  there.  But  what  was  still  more  an- 
noying, Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  turning  him 
into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a 
scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Icha- 
bod's,  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way,  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  with- 
out producing  any  material  eflfcct  on  the  relative  situ- 
ations of  the  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  au- 
tumnal afternoon,  Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat  eff- 
throned  on  the  lofty  stool  whence  he  usually  watched 
all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm.  In  his 
hand  he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  despotic 
power;  the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails, 
behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers; 
while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry 
contraband  ai:ticles  and  prohibited  weapons,  de- 
tected upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins ;  such  as  half- 
munched  apples,  popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and 
whole  legions  of  rampant  little  paper  game-cocks. 
Apparently  there  had  been  some  appalling  act  of 
justice  recently    inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all 
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busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly  whispering 
behind  them  with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master;  and 
a  kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
school-room.  It  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  negro  in  tow-cloth  jacket  and  trou- 
sers, a  round-crowned  fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap 
of  Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged, 
wild,  half-broken  colt,  which  he  managed  with  a 
rope  by  way  of  halter.  He  came  clattering  up  to  the 
school-door  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a 
merry-making,  or  "quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that 
evening  at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's;  and  having  de- 
livered his  message  with  that  air  of  importance,  and 
effort  at  fine  language,  which  a  negro  is  apt  to  dis- 
play on  petty  embassies  of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over 
the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering  away  up  the 
hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his 
mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet 
school-room.  The  scholars  were  hurried  through 
their  lessons,  without  stopping  at  trifles;  those  who 
were  nimble,  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and 
those  who  were  tardy,  had  a  smart  application  now 
and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed,  or  help 
them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside,  with- 
out being  put  away  on  the  shelves;  inkstands  were 
overturned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole 
school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time;  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps, 
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yelping  and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  at  their 
early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra 
half-hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up 
his  besty  and  indeed  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  ar- 
ranging his  locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass, 
that  hung  up  in  the  schoolhouse.  That  he  might 
make  his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true 
style  of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the 
farmer  with  Whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  choleric 
old  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a 
knight-errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet 
I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give 
some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my 
hero  and  his  steed. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plow- 
horse,  that  had  outlived  almost  everything  but  his 
viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe 
neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  mane  and 
tail  were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs;  one  eye 
had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral,  but 
the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it. 
Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  name,  which  was  Gunpow- 
der. He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite  steed  of  his 
master's,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious 
rider,  and  had  infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his 
own  spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and  broken-down 
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as  he  looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in 
him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed. 
iHe  rode  with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees 
nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  sharp 
elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers';  he  carried  his 
whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  arid 
as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not 
unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small 
wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts  of 
his  black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed 
as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Rip- 
per, and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich 
and  golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the 
idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their 
sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  ten- 
derer kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  bril- 
liant dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Stream- 
ing files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance high  in  the  air;  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might 
be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory-nuts, 
and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from 
the  neighboring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  ban- 
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quets.  In  the  fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered, 
chirping  and  frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree 
to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very  profusion  and  vari- 
ety around  them.  There  was  the  honest  cock-robin, 
the  favorite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its 
loud  querulous  note,  and  the  twittering  bladdnrds 
flying  in  sable  clouds;  and  the  golden  winged  wood- 
pecker, with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget, 
and  splendid  plumage;  and  the  cedar-bird,  with  its 
red-tipped  wings  and  yellow-tipped  tail,  and  its  little 
monteiro  cap  of  feathers;  and  the  bluejay,  that  noisy 
coxcomb,  in  his  gray  light  blue  coat  and  white  under- 
clothes, screaming  and  chattering,  nodding,  and  bob- 
bing, and  bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  cm  good 
terms  with  every  songster  of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye, 
ever  open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance, 
ranged  with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  au- 
tumn. On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  stores  of  apples, 
some  hanging  in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees; 
some  gathered  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  mar- 
ket; others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press. 
Further  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn, 
with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts, 
and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty- 
pudding;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneadi 
them,  turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies  to  the  sun, 
and  giving  ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of 
pies;  and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat 
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fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  beehive,  and  as  be 
beheld  them  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of 
dainty  slap-jacks,  well  buttered,  and  garnished  with 
honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand 
of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts 
and  "sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the 
sides  of  a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some 
of  the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The 
sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad  disk  down  into  the 
west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  mo- 
tionless and  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a 
gentle  undulation  waved  and  prolonged  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber  clouds 
floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  chang- 
ing gradually  into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from  that 
into  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid-heaven,  A  slanting 
ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the  precipices 
that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater 
depth  to  the  dark  gray  and  purple  of  their  rocky 
sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the  distance,  drop- 
ping slowly  down  with  the  tide,  her  sail  hanging 
uselessly  against  the  mast;  and  as  the  reflection  of  the 
sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  the  Herr  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found 
thronged  with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent 
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country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race, 
in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge 
shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their  brisk, 
withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long- 
waisted  short  gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scis- 
sors and  pin-cushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hang- 
ing on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses,  almost  as  anti- 
quated as  their  mothers,excepting  where  a  straw  hat, 
a  fine  ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symp- 
toms of  city  innovation.  The  sons,  in  short  square- 
skirted  coats,  with  rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons, 
and  their  hair  generally  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  especially  if  they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  a  potent  nourisher  andi  strengthener  of  the 
hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
having  come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed 
Daredevil;  a  creature,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle 
and  mischief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could 
manage.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vi- 
cious animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept 
the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a 
tractable  well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of 
charms  that  burst  mpon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my 
hero,  as  he  entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's 
mansion.    Not  those  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses, 
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with  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  white;  but 
the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea- 
table^  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such 
heaped-up  platers  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost 
indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  experienced 
Dutch  housewives!  There  was  the  doughty  dough- 
nut, the  tenderer  oly-koek,  and  the  crisp  and  crumb- 
ling cruller;  sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger 
cakes  and  honey  cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of 
cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple  pies,  and  peach 
pies,  and  pumpkin  pies;  besides  slices  of  ham  and 
smoked  beef ;  and  moreover  delectable  dishes  of  pre- 
served plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces; 
not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens; 
together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all  mingled 
higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumer- 
ated them,  with  the  motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its 
clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst — Heaven  bless  the 
mark  I  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  ban- 
quet as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with 
my  story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so 
great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice 
to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good 
cheer,  and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating,  as  some 
men's  do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling 
his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with 
the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all 
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this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splen- 
dor. Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back 
upoh  the  old  schoolhouse;  snap  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  niggardly 
patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of 
doors  that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade  I 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his 
guests  with  a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good- 
humor,  round  and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His 
hospitable  attentions  were  brief,  but  expressive,  be- 
ing confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to 
^*fall  to,  and  help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  com- 
mon room,  or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The 
musician  was  an  old  gray-headed  negro,  who  had 
been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neighborhood  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was  as 
old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  scraped  on  two  or  three  strings,  accompany- 
ing every  movement  of  the  bow  with  a  motion  of  the 
head;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and  stamping 
with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as 
much  as  upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a 
fibre  about  him  was  idle;  and  to  have  seen  his  loosely 
hung  frame  in  full  motion,  and  clattering  about  the 
room,  you  would  have  thought  St.  Vitus  himself, 
that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before 
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you  in  person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
negroes ;  who,  having  gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
from  the  farm  and  the  neighborhood,  stood  forming 
a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces  at  every  door  and 
window;  gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene;  rolling 
their  white  eye-balls,  and  showing  grinning  rows  of 
ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How  could  the  flogger  of 
urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and  joyous?  the 
lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and 
smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  og- 
lings;  while  Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love 
and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  at- 
tracted to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  Old 
Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawling  out  long 
stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  one  of  those  highly  favored  places 
which  abound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The 
British  and  American  line  had  run  near  it  during 
the  war ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  maraud- 
ing, and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all 
kinds  of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  enable  each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale 
with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinct- 
ness of  his  recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of 
every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large 
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blue-bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a 
British  frigate  with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from 
a  mud  breast-work,  only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the 
sixth  discharge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman 
who  shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to 
be  lightly  mentioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of  White- 
plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defence,  parried 
a  musket-ball  with  a  small-sword,  insomuch  that  he 
absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance 
off  at  the  hilt;  in  proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little 
bent.  There  were  several  more  that  had  been 
equally  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of  whom  but  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood 
is  rich  in  legendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local 
tales  and  superstitions  thrive  best  in  these  sheltered, 
long-settled  retreats;  but  are  trampled  under  foot, 
by  the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of 
most  of  our  country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  en- 
couragement for  ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for 
they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap, 
and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their  sur- 
viving friends  have  travelled  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood :  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to  walk 
their  rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call 
upon.    This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom 
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hear  of  ghosts  except  in  our  long-established  Dutch 
communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence 
of  supernatural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was 
a  contagion  in  the  very  air  that  blew  from  that 
•haunted  region;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of 
dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Several 
of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van 
iTassel's,  and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild 
and  wonderful  legends.  Many  dismal  tales  were 
told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and 
wailings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where 
the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which 
stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  mention  was  made 
also  of  the  woman  in  white,  that  haunted  the  dark 
glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to  shriek 
on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  having  perished 
there  in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of  the  stories, 
however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  spectre  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heard 
several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country;  and  it 
was  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the  graves 
in  the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  churcH  seems  al- 
ways to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled 
spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust- 
trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its  decent, 
whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Chris- 
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tian  purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retire- 
ment. A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver 
sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between 
which,  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the 
Hudson.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where 
the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would 
think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace. 
On  one  side  of  the  church  extends  a  wide  woody  dell^ 
along  which  raves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks 
and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part 
of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhang- 
ing trees,  which  cast  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the 
daytime;  but  occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night 
This  was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  headless 
horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old  Brou- 
wer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever  in  ghosts,  how  he 
met  the  horseman  returning  from  his  foray  into 
Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind 
him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over 
hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge ;  when 
the  horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw 
old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away  over 
the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice 
marvellous  adventure  of  ^Brom  Bones,  who  made 
light  of  the  galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey. 
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He  affirmed,  that  on  returning  one  night  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Sing-Sing,  he  had  been  over- 
taken by  this  midnight  trooper;  that  he  had  offered 
to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should 
have  won  it,  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse 
all  hollow,  but  just  as  they  came  to  the  church 
bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted,  and  vanished  in  a  flash 
of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone 
with  which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances 
of  the  listeners  only  now  and  then  receiving  a  casual 
gleam  from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank  deep  in  the 
mind  of  Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind  with 
largjK  extracts  from  his  invaluable  author.  Cotton 
Mather,  and  added  many  marvellous  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks 
about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old 
farmers  gathered  together  their  families  in  their 
wagons,  and  were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along 
the  hollow  roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Some 
of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  fa- 
vorite swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  min- 
gling with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  si- 
lent woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
they  gradually  died  away — and  the  late  scene  of 
noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Icha- 
bod only  lingered  behind,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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country  lovers,  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  heiress ; 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road 
to  success.  What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say,  for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Some- 
thing, however,  I  fear  me,  must  have  gone  wrong, 
for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  after  no  very  great  in- 
terval, with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chopfallen — 
Oh,  these  women!  these  women!  Could  that  girl 
have  been  playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks? — 
Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a 
mere  sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival? — 
Heaven  only  knows,  not  1 1 — let  it  suffice  to  say,  Icha- 
bod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been 
sacking  a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart. 
Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the 
scene  of  rural  wealth,  on  which  he  had  so  often 
gloated,  he  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  with  sev- 
eral hearty  cuffs  and  kicks,  roused  his  steed  most 
uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  quarters  in 
which  he  was  soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  moun- 
tains of  com  and  oats,  and  whole  valle3rs  of  timothy 
and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Icha- 
bod,  heavy-hearted  and  crestfallen,  pursued  his 
travel  homeward,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills 
which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had 
traversed  so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour 
was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  wa- 
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ters,  with  here  and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop,  rid- 
ing quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In  the  dead 
hush  of  midnight,  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of 
the  watch-dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of 
man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  iDng-drawn  crowing 
of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  sound  far, 
far  off,  from  some  farmhouse,  away  among  the  hills 
— ^but  it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.  No 
signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the 
melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  gut- 
tural twang  of  a  bull-frog  from  a  neighboring  marsh, 
as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly 
in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon,  now  came  crowding  upon  his 
recollection.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker; 
the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driv- 
ing clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He 
had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  more- 
over, approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which 
towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its 
limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to 
form  trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost 
to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air.    It  was 
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connected  witK  the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate 
lAndre^  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by;  and 
was  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Major  An- 
dre's tree.  The  common  people  regarded  it  with  a 
mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,  partly  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and 
pardy  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights,  and  doleful 
lamentations,  told  concerning  it 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  be- 
gan to  whisde;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered : 
it  was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.  As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  he 
thought  he  saw  something  white,  hanging  in  the 
midst  of  the  tree;  he  paused,  and  ceased  whistling; 
but  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was 
a  place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning, 
and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard 
a  groan — ^his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote 
against  the  saddle:  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one 
huge  bough  upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about 
by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new 
perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly-wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's 
Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild  grape* 
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vines,  threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass 
this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this 
identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was  cap- 
tured, and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and 
vines  were  the  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  sur- 
prised him.  This  has  ever  since  been  considered  a 
haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  a 
schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
thump;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolu- 
tion, gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs 
and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge;  but 
instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside  against 
the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
(delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked 
lustily  with  the  contrary  foot :  it  was  all  in  vain ;  his 
steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of  bram- 
bles and  alder-bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now  be- 
stowed both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs 
of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward,  snuffling 
and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge, 
with  a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider 
sprawling  over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a 
plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the 
sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  grove,  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  he  beheld 
something  huge,  misshapen,  black  and  towering.    It 
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stirred  not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  die  gloom, 
like  some  gigantic  monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the 
traveller. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon 
his  head  with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done?  To 
turn  and  fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  what 
chance  was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such 
it  was,  which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind? 
Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  de- 
manded in  stammering  accents— "Who  are  you?" 
He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in  ft 
still  more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
Once  more  he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible 
Gunpowder,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with 
involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then 
the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and 
with  a  scramble  and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark 
and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now 
in  some  degree  be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  horseman  of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a 
black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer 
of  molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of 
old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright 
and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  mid-< 
night  companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  ad-* 
(venture  of  Brom  Bones  with  the  galloping  Hessian, 
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now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of  leaving  him 
behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his  horse 
to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into 
a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind — the  other  did  the 
same.  His  heart  began  to  sink  within  him ;  he  en- 
deavored to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the 
moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  com- 
panion, that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was 
soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising 
ground,  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-trav- 
eller in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horrorstruck,  on  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  headless !  but  his  horror  was  still 
more  increased,  on  observing  that  the  head,  which 
should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  be- 
'fore  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle!  His  terror 
rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and 
blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, to  give  his  companion  the  slip — but  the  spectre 
started  full  jump  with  him.  Away,  then,  they  dashed 
through  thick  and  thin;  stones  flying  and  sparks 
flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments 
fluttered  in  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body 
away  over  his  horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his 
flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off 
to  Sleepy  Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  pos- 
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Mssed  with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made 
an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged  headlong  down  hill  to 
the  left.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow, 
shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where 
it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story;  and  just 
beyond  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskil- 
ful rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase;  but 
just  as  he  had  got  half-way  through  the  hollow,  the 
girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping 
from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and 
endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just 
time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder 
round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
he  heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.  For 
a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath 
passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was  his  Sunday  sad-' 
die;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears:  the  goblin 
was  hard  on  his  haunches;  and  (unskilful  rider  diat 
he  wasl)  he  had  much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat; 
sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  an- 
other, and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his 
horse's  back-bone,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily 
feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with 
the  hopes  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The 
wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of 
the  brook  told  him  diat  he  was  not  mistaken.    He 
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saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the 
trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom 
Bones'  ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "If  I 
can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "I  am 
safe."  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting 
and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that 
he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in 
the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the 
bridge;  he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks; 
he  gained  the  opposite  side,  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a 
look  behind  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod 
endeavored  to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late. 
It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash 
— ^he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gun- 
powder, the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed 
by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  with- 
out his  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet, 
soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Icha- 
bod did  not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfast — din- 
ner-hour came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  assem- 
bled at  the  schoolhouse,  and  strolled  idly  about  the 
banks  of  the  brook;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van 
•Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the 
fate  of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation  theyj 
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came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  die  road  lead- 
ing to  the  churchy  was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in 
the  dirt;  the  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in 
the  roady  and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced 
to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad 
part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and 
black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Icha- 
bod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the 
schoolmaster  was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van 
Ripper,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bun- 
dle which  contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  They 
consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks  for  the 
neck;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings;  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes;  a  rusty  razor;  a  book 
of  psalm  tunes  fullt)f  dog's  ears;  and  a  broken  pitch- 
pipe.  As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the  school- 
house,  they  belonged  to  the  community,  excepting 
Cotton  Mather's  "History  ot  Witchcraft,"  a  New 
England  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and  for- 
tune-telling; in  which  last  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
much  scribbled  and  blotted,  in  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  the  heir- 
ess  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the  po- 
etic scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to  the  flames 
by  Hans  Van  Ripper;  who,  from  that  time  forward, 
determined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  school; 
observing  that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this 
same  reading  and  writing.     rWhatever  money  the 
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■dioolmaster  possessed,  and  Ke  had  received  his  qnar« 
ter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  must  have  had 
about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation 
at  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of 
gazers  and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard, 
at  the  bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and 
pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories  of  Brouwer, 
of  Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called 
to  mind,  and  when  they  had  diligently  considered 
tiiem  all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of 
the  present  case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to' 
the  conclusion  diat  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
in  nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more 
about  him;  the  school  was  removed  to  a  different 
quarter  of  the  Hollow,  and  another  pedagogue 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer  who  had  been  down  to 
New  York  on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from 
whom  this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  re- 
ceived, brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod 
Crane  was  still  alive;  that  he  had  left  the  neighborr 
hood  partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans 
Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having 
been  suddenly  dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had 
changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country; 
had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time; 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar;  turned  politician; 
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electioneered ;  written  for  the  newspapers ;  and  final- 
ly, had  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court. 
Brom  Bones,  too,  who,  shortly  after  his  rival's  dis- 
appearance, conducted  the  blooming  Katrina  in  tri- 
umph to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceedingly 
knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related, 
and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention 
of  the  pumpkin ;  which  led  some  to  suspect  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  telL 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day,  that 
Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  supernatural  means; 
and  it  is  a  favorite  story  often  told  about  the  neighbor- 
hood round  the  winter  evening  fire.  The  bridge  be- 
came more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious  awe; 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been  al- 
tered of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by 
the  border  of  the  mill-pond.  The  schoolhouse,  be- 
ing deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to 
be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  peda- 
gogue; and  the  plow-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a 
still  summer  evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a 
distance,  chanting  a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among 
ithe  tranquil  solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

POUND  IN   THE   HANDWRITING  OF  MR.  KNICKERBOCKER 

The  preceding  Tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  pre- 
cise words  in  which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corpora- 
tion meeting  of  the  ancient  city  of  Manhattoes,  at 
which  were  present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most  il- 
lustrious burghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant, 
shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow  in  pepper-and-salt 
clothes,  with  a  sadly  humorous  face ;  and  one  whom  I 
strongly  suspected  of  being  poor — he  made  such  ef- 
forts to  be  entertaining.  When  his  story  was  con- 
cluded diere  was  much  laughter  and  approbation, 
particularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen, 
who  had  been  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
There  was,  however,  one  tall,  dry-looking  old  gen- 
tleman, with  beetling  eyebrows,  who  maintained  a 
grave  and  rather  severe  face  throughout;  now  and 
then  folding  his  arms,  inclining  his  head,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  over  in 
his  mind.  He  was  one  of  your  wary  men,  who  never 
laugh  but  upon  good  grounds — ^when  they  have  rea- 
son and  the  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  ol 
the  rest  of  the  company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was 
restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair, 
and  sticking  the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded,  with  a 
slight  but  exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the  head,  and 
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contraction  of  the  brow,  what  was  the  moral  of  the 
story,  and  what  it  went  to  prove. 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of 
wine  to  his  lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils, 
paused  for  a  moment,  looked  at  his  inquirer  with  an 
air  of  infinite  deference,  and  lowering  the  glass 
slowly  to  the  table,  observed  that  the  story  was  in- 
tended most  logically  to  prove : 

^That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures^provided  we  will  but  take 
a  joke  as  we  find  it: 

"That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin 
troopers,  is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it: 

"Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused 
the  hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress,  is  a  certain  step  to  high 
preferment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  ten- 
fold closer  after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puz- 
zled by  the  ratiocination  of  the  syllogism ;  while,  me- 
thought,  the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed  him  with 
something  of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length  he  ob- 
served, that  all  this  was  very  well,  but  still  he 
thought  the  story  a  little  on  the  extravagant — there 
were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  had  his  doubts : 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that 
matter,  I  don't  believe  one-half  of  it  myself." 

D.  K. 
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